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PREFACE. 


riiK Cameos” here j)ul together are intended as a 
book for young pco[)lc just beyond the elementary histories 
of hjigland, and able to enter in some degree into the 
real spirit of events, and to l)c struck with characters and 
■scenes presented in some relief. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts, but to 
put together a series of ])icturcs of persons and events, so 
as to arrest tlie attention and give some individuality and 
di.stinctness to the recollection, by gathering together details 
at the most memorable moments, begun many years since, 
as the historic al portion of a magazine, the earlier ones of 
these Cameos have been collected and revised to serve for 
schoolroom reading, and it is hoped that, if these are found 
useful, lliey may ere long l)e followed up by a second 
volume, comprising the wars in France and those of the 
Ro.ses.* 




* III ('amoo XX Vr. is a rclercucc to a conjecture of Hugh Miller, 
that the tomb of bdwiml is of stone from the Holy Land. Since these 
p.igr.s have been in ty|ie it has, however, been ascertained by examination 
that the niomimcnt is only of Piirbcck imirble. 
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CAKECS 


OF 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Young people leam the history of England by reading small books 
wliich connect some memorable event that they can understand, and 
remember, with the name of each king-rsuch as TyrrelFs awow-shot 
with William Rufus, or the wr^ck of the White Ship with Henry I. 
But when they begin to grow a little beyond these stories, it becomes 
difficult to find a' history that will give details and enlarge their know- 
ledge, without being too lengthy. They can hardly be expected to 
remember or take an interest in personages or events le^ as it were, in the 
block. It was the senk of this want that prompted the writing of the 
scries that here follows, in which the endeavour has been to take either 
individual characters, or events bearing on our history, and work them 
out as fully as materials permitted, so that each, taken by itself, might 
form an individual Cameo, or gem in full relief and thus become im- 
pressed upon the mind. 

The undertaking was first begun sixteen years ago, for a periodical for 
young people. At that time, the view was to make the Cameos hang, 
as it were, on the thread furnished by ordinaiy childish histories, so as 
to leave out what might be considered as too well-known. However,' 
as the work made progress, this was foun^ to be a mistake ; the omissions 
prevented the finished parts from fitting together, and the characters were 
incomplete, without being shown in action. Thus, in preparing the 
Cameos for separate publication, it has been found better to supply 
what had previously been omitted, as well as to try to correct and alter 
the other Cameos by the light of increasing information. 
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None of them lay claim to being put together from original documents ; 
they are only the attempt at collecting, from large and often not easily 
accessible histories, the more interesting or important scenes and facts, 
and at arranging them so that they may best impress the imagination 
and memory of the young, so as to prepare them for fuller^and deeper 
reading. 

Our commencement is with the Dukes of Normandy. The elder 
England has been so fully written of, and in such an engaging manner 
for youthful readers, in the late Sir Francis Talgravc’s “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” that it would have been .superfluous to expand the very 
scanty Cameos of that portion of our history. The present volume, then, 
includes the history of the Norman race of sovereigns, from RoUo tu 
Edward of Carnarvon, with whose fate we shall pause, hoping in a 
second volume to go through the French wars and the wars of the Roses. 
Nor have we excluded the mythical or scmi-romantic talcs of our early 
history. It is as needful to a person of education to be acquainted with 
them, as if they were certain facts, and we shall content ourselves with 
marking what come to us on doubtful authority. 



CAMEO I. 


ROLF GANGER. 

(900-932.) 


Kings of England, 
901. £d^vard Uie Elder, 
924, Athclstan.^ 


Kings of France, Emperors of Germany . 

898. Charles tlic Simple. 899. Ludwig IV. 

933. Kudolf. 913. Konrad. 


If we try to look back at history nine hundred years, we shall see a 
world very unlike that in which we are now moving. Midway from the 
birth of our Lord to the present era, the great struggle between the new 
and old had not subsided, and the great European world of civilized 
nations had not yet settled into their homes and characters. 

Christianity had been accepted by the Roman Emperor six hundred 
years previously, but the Empire was by that time too weak and 
corrupt to be renewed, even by the fresh spirit infused into it ; and 
from the 4th century onwards, it had been breaking up under the force 
of the fierce currents of nations that rushed from the north-east of 
Europe. The Greek half of the Empire prolonged its existence in the 
Levant, but the Latin, or Western portion, became a wreck before the 
5th century was far advanced. However, each conquering tribe that 
poured into the southern dominions had been already so far impressed 
with the wisdom and dignity of Rome, and the holiness of her religion, 
that they paused in their violence, and gradually allowed themselves to 
be taught by her doctrine, tamed by her manners, and governed by her 
laws. The Patriarch of Rome — Papa^ or Father— was acknowledged by 
them, us by the subjects of Rome of old ; they accepted thei clergy, wKo 
had alrcatly formed dioceses and parishes, and though much of horrible 
savagery remained to be subdued in the general mass, yet there was a 
gradual work of amelioration in progress. 

This was especially the case with the Franks, who had overspread the 
northern half of Gaul. Their first race of kings had become Christians 
simultaneously with their conquest ; and though these soon dwindled 
away between crime and luxury, there had grown up under them a brave 
and ambitious family, whose earlier members were among the most 
distinguished persons in liistory, 

Charles Martel turned back the Saracens at Tours, and saved Europe 
from Mahometanism, and his grandson, Charles the Great, rescued the 
Pope from the Lombards, and received from him in return the crown of 1 
a new Empire of the West— the Holy Roman Empire, which was sup- j 
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posed lo be the great temporal power. As the Pope, or Patriarch, was 
deemed the head of all bishops, so the Emperor was lo be deemed the 
head of all kings in the West, from the Danube and Baltic to the 
Atlantic Ocean, — the whole coimtry that had once been held by Rome, 
and then had been wrested from her by the various German or Teutonic 
races. The island of Great Britain was a sort of exception to the 
general rule. Like Gaul, it had once been wholly Keltic, but it had not 
been as entirely subdued by the Romans, and the overflow of Teutojis 
came very early thither, and while they were yet so thoroughly Pagan 
that the old Keltic Church failed to convert them, and the mission of 
St. Augustine was necessary from Rome. 

A little later, when Charles the Great formed his empire of I' ranks, 
Germans, Saxons, and Gauls, Egbert gathered, in like manner, the 
various petty kingdoms of the Angles and Saxons untler the one dominant 
realm of Wessex, and thus became a sort of island Em])eror. 

It seems, however, to be a rule, that nations and families recently 
emerged from barbarism soon fade and decay under the influence of 
high civilization ; and just as the first race of Frankish kings had witlicred 
away on the throne, so the line of Charles the (ircat, tlniugh not inactive, 
became less powerful and judicious, grew feeble in the very next genera- 
tion, and were little able to hold together the multitude of nations that 
had firmed the empire. 

Soon the kingdom of France split away from the Empire; and while 
a fresh and more able Emp(.*ror became the licad of the West, the de- 
scendants of the great Charles still stniggled on at their royal cities 
of Laon and Soissons, with the terrible dilTiculties brought ujjon 
them by restless subjects, and by the last and most vigorous swarm of 
all the Teutonic invaders. 

The wild rugged hills .and coasts of Scandinavia, with their keen 
climate, long nights, and many gulfs and hays, had contributed to nurse 
the Teuton race in a vigour and perfection scarcely f«)und clsewhere—or 
not at least since the more southern races had yielded to the enervating 
influences of their settled life. Some of these had indeed been 
tamevl, but more had been degraded, 'flie English were degenerating 
into clmvnishnes.s, the Franks into effeminacy ; and though Christianity 
continually raised up most brilliant lights -now on the throne, now in 
the catliedral, now in the cloister—yet the mass of the people lay 
sluggish, dull, inert, selfi.sh, and half savage. 

They w'erc in this state wdien tlie Xorseman'and the Dane fitted out 
their long ships, and burst upon their coasts. By a peculiar law, common 
once to all the Teuton nations, though by tliat time .altered in the 
' southern ones, the land of a family w.as not divided among its members, 
but all possessed an equal riglit in it ; and thus, as it was seldom adequate 
to maintain them all, the mure enterprising used llieir right in it only to 
fell trees enough to build a ship, and to demand corn enough to victual 
their crew, which w'as formed of other young men whose family inherit- 
ance could not furnish more than a sword or spear. 
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Kings and princes— of whom there were many— were exactly in the Cambo I, 
same position as their subjects, and they too were wont to seek their 
fortunes upon the high seas. Fleets coalesced under ‘the command of nun aa 
some chieftain of birth or note, and the Vikings, or pirates, sailed 
fearlessly forth, to plunder the tempting regions to the south of them. 

Fierce worshippers were they of the old gods, Odin, Frey, Thor ; of 
the third above all others, and their lengthy nights had led to their 
working up those myths that had always been common to tlie whole 
race into a beauty, poetry, and force, probably not found elsewhere; and 
that nerved them both to fight vehemently for an entrance to Valhalla, 
the hall of heroes, and to revenge the defection of the Christians who 
had fallen from (Jdin. They plundered, they burnt, they slew ; they 
s])ccially devastated churches and monasteries, and no coast was safe j 
from them from the Adriatic to the furthest north — even Rome saw their 
long ships, and, “From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord deliver 
us,” was the prayer in every Litany of the West. 

England had been well-nigh undone by them, when the spirit of her 
greatest king awoke, and by Alfred they were overcome: some were per- 
mitted to settle down and were tauglit Christianity and civilization, and 
the fresh invaders were driven from the coast. Alfred’s gallant son and 
grandson held the same course, guarded their boasts, and made their 
faith and themselves respected throughout the North. But in France, 
the much-harassed house of Charles the Great, and the ill-compacted 
bond of dilTcrent nations, were little able to oppose their fierce assaults, 
and ravage and devastation reigned from one end of the country to 
another. 

However, the Vikings, on rctuniing to their native homes, sometimes The Norths 
found tlieir place filled up, and the family inheritance incapable of sup- 
porting so many. Thus they began to think of winning not merely gold 
and cattle, but lands and houses, on the coasts that they had pillaged. In 
Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland, they settled by leave of nothing 
but their swonls ; in England, by treaty with Alfred ; and in France, 
half by conquest, half by treaty, always, however, accepting Christianity 
as a needful obligation >vheii they accepted southern lands. Probably 
they thought that Thor was only the god of the North, and that the 
“white Christ,” as they called Him who was made known to them in 
these new countries, was to be adored in what they deemed alone His 
territories. 

Of all the sea-robbers who sailed from their rocky dwelling-places by 
the fiords of Norway, none enjoyed higher renown than Rolf, called the 
ganger or walker, as tradition relates, because his stature was so gigantic 
that, when clad in full armour, no horse could support his weight, and he 
therefore always fought on foot. 

Rolf’s lot had, however, fallen in what he doubtless considered as 
evil days. No such burnings and plunderings as bad hitherto wasted 
England, and enriched Norway, fell to his share ; for Alfred had made 
the bravest Northmen feel that liis fleet and army were more than a match 
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Camco L for theirs. Ireland was exhausted by the former depredations of the 
Kol/Gamg^ pirates, and, from a fertile and flourishing country, had become a scene 
uiutthe^ of desolation; Scotland and its isles were too barren to afford prey to 
the spoiler ; and worse than all, the King of Norway, liarald Harfagre, 
tny ictu . Qf being included among the civilizeil sovereigns of Europe, 

strictly forbade his subjects to exercise their old trade of piracy on his 
own coiibts, or on those of his allies. Kolf, perhaps, considered himself 
above this new law. llis father, Earl Rognwahl, as the chief friend 
of the King, had been chosen to cut and comb the hair which HaraUl 
had kept for ten years untrimmed, in fulfilment of a vow, that his locks 
should never be clipped until the whole of Norway was under his 
dominion. He had also been invested v.ith the government of the 
great Earldom of More, where the sons of liarald, jealous of the favour 
vvith which he was regarded by their father, burnt him and sixty of his 
men, in his own house. The vengeance taken by his sons had been 
signal, and the King bad replaced Thorer the Silent, one of their number, 
in his father’s earldom. 

I presuming on the favour shown to his himily, while returning 

i»« ouiiiru’. ! from an expedition on the Baltic, nuide a descent on the coast of Yikcn, 
i a part of Norway, and carried off the cattle Wanted hy his crew. The 
: King, who happened al the time to be in that dUtrict, was highly dis- 
; pleased, and, assembling a council, declared Rolf Ganger an outlaw, 
j His mother, Hildii, a dame of high lineage, in vain interceded for him, 

, and closed her entreaty with a warning in the wild c.xlemporary i)octi7 
■ of the North 

“ T?cthink thcc, mon.arch, it is ill 
Witli such a wolf, al wolf to play, 

Who, diivcn to the wihl woods away, 

May make the kiiJg’s best deer his prey ” 

liarald listened not, and it was well; for through, the marvellous dealings 
of rrovidence, the outlawry of l]ii.s “ wolf ” of Norway leil to the esta- 
blishment of our royal line, and to that infusion of new spirit into 
England to which her greatness appears to ho chiefly owing. 

896. The banished Rolf found a great miinbei of companions, who, like 

himself, were unwilling to submit to the strict rule ol Harahl Harfagre, 
and setting sail with them, he first plundered and devastated the coast 
of Flanders, and afterwards turned towards France. In the spring of 
Sg6, the citizens of Rouen, scarcely yet recovered from the miseries in- 
11 icted upon them by the fierce Danish rover, Hasting, were dismayed 
by the sight of a fleet of long low vessels with spreading sails, heads 
carved like that of a serpent, and sterns fini>lied like the tail of the 
rcjitile, such as they well knew to be the keels of the dreaded North- 
men, tlie harbingers of destniction and destilation. Little hope of 
succour or protection was there from King Charles tlie Simple; and, 
indeed, had the sovereign been ever so warlike and energetic, it would 
little have availed Rouen, which might have been destroyed twice over 
before a messenger could reach Laon. 
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In thfs emergency^ Franco, the Archbishop, proposed to go forth to Camio L. 
meet the Northmen, and attempt to make terms for his flock. The Surre^r 
offer was gladly accepted by the trembling citizens, and the good Arch- o/R^uin, 
bishop went, bearing the keys of the town, to visit the camp which the i 
Northmen had begun to erect upon the bank of the river. They offered ' 
him no violence, and he performed his errand safely. Rolf, the rude 
generosity of whose character was touched by his fearless conduct, 
readily agreed to spare the lives and property of the citizens, on con- 
dition that Rouen was surrendered to him without reu^tance. 

Entering the town, he there established his head-quarters, and spent 
a whole year there and in the adjacent parts of the country, during 
wliich time the Northmen so faithfully observed their promise, that they 
were regarded by the Rouennais rather as friends than as conquerors ; 
and Rolf, or Rollo, as the French called him, was far more popular 
among them than their real sovereign. Wherever he met with resist- 
ance, he showed, indeed, the relentless cruelty of the heathen pirate; 
b\it where he found submission, he was a kind master, and these qualities 
contributed to gain for him an easy and rapid conquest of Neustria, as 
the district of which Rouen was the capital was then called 

In the course of the following year, he advanced along the banks of 
the Seine as far as its junction with the Eure. On the opposite side of 
the river, there were visible a number of tents, where slept a numerous 
army, wliich Charles had at length collected to oppose this formidable 
enemy. The Northmen also set up their camp, in expectation of a 
battle, and darkness had just closed in on them when a shout was heard 
on the opposite side of the river, and to their surprise a voice was heard 
speaking in their own language; “ Brave warriors, why come ye hither, 
and what do you seek ? ” 

“ We arc Northmen, come hither to conquer France,” replied Rollo. Hasting.ikt 
** But who art thou wlio speakest our tongue so well ? ” Sea-Kmg. 

“Heard ye never of Hasting?” was the reply. 

Hasting was one of the most celebrated of the Sea-Kings. He had 
fought with Alfred in England, liad cruelly wasted France, and had 
even sailed into the Mediterranean and made himself dreaded m Italy ; 
but with him it had been as with the old pirate in the poem; 

“ Time will rust the sharpest sword, 

'I'imc will consume the strongest cord ; 

That which moulders hemp and steel. 

Mortal arm and nerve must feel. 

Of the Danish band, whom ‘ Earl Hasting' led. 

Many wax’d aged, and many were dead ; 

Himself found his armour full weighty to bear. 

Wrinkled his brows grew, and hoary his hair ; 

He Ican'd on a staff when his step went abroad, 

And patient his mlfrey, when steed he bestrode. 

As he grew feebler, his wildness ceased, 

He made himself peace with prelate and priest ; 

He made himself peace, and stooping his head, 

I'aticntly listen’d the counsel they said. 

‘Thou hast murder’d, robb’d, and spoil d, 

Time it is thy pour soul were assoil'd ; 
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Priests didst thou slay and churches burn, 

Time it is now to repentance to t\irn ; 

Fiends hast thou worshipp d with fiendish rite. 

Leave now the darkness and wend into light ; 

Oh, while life and S|iace are eivcn> 

Turn thee yet, and think of neaven.* 

** That stern old he?.then, his head he raised, 

And on the good prelate he stedfustly gareti, 

‘ Give me broad lands pu the “ Eure and the Seine,’* 

. My faith J will leave, and I’ll cleave unto ihiiio.’ 

Broad lands he gave him on * Seine and on Eure,’ 

To be held of the king by bridle and spear. 

*■' For the ‘ Prankish * Kin^ was a sire in age. 

Weak in battle, in council sage ; 

Peace of that heathen leader he sought. 

Gifts he gave and quiet he liought ; 

And the Earl took ujam him the peaceful renown, 

Of a N’Assal and liegeman for ’Chartres' good town : 

He abjured the gods of heathen race, 

And he bent his head at the font of grace ; 

But such was the grizzly old prosclyto's lo«»k, 

That the priest who baptized him grew pale and shook.’* 

Such had been the history of Hasting, now O^nnt of Chartres, who 
without doubt expected that his name and example woiiUl have a great 
effect upon his countrymen ; but the answer to his (pieslion, “ Heard ye 
never of Hasting?” met with no such answer as he anticipated, 

“Yes,” returned Rollo; “he began well, but ended bailly.” 

“ Will ye not, then,” continued the oUl pirate, “submit to my lord the 
King? Will ye not hold of him lands and honours V* 

“No!” replied the Northmen, disilainrully, “wo will own no lord ; 
we will take no gift ; but we will have what we ourselves can conquer 
by force.” 

Here Plasting took his departure, .and returning to the French camp, 
strongly advised the commander not to luizaril a battle, but his counsel 
was overruled by a young standard-bearer, wlio, significantly observing, 
“Wolves make not war on wolves,” so offended the old sca-king, that 
he quitted the army that night, and never again appeared in France. 
The wisdom of his advice was the next morning made evident, by the 
total defeat of the French, and the ailvanec of the Northmen, who in a 
short space after appeared beneath the walls of Paris. 

Failing in their attempt to take the city, they returned to Rouen, 
where they fortified themselves, making it the capital of the territory 
they had conquered. 

Fifteen years passed away, the summers of which were spent m 
ravaging the dominions of Charles the Simple, an<l the winters in the 
city of Rouen, and in the meantime a change had come over their 
leader. He had been insensibly softened an<l civilized by his intercourse 
with the good Archbishop Franco; and finding, perhajis, that it was not 
quite so easy as he had expected to con([ncr the wliole kingdom of 
France, he declared himself willing to f«>lIow the example which he had 
once despised, and to become a vassal of the French crown for the duchy 
of Neustria. 
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Charles, greatly rejoiced to find himself thus able to put a stop to the 
dreadful devastations of the Northmen, readily agreed to the terms pro- 
posed by Kollo, appointing the village of St Clair-sur-Epte, on the 
borders of Neustria, as the place of meeting for the purpose of receiving 
his homage and oath of fealty. It was a strange meeting which there 
took place between the degenerate and almost imbecile descendant of 
the great Charles, with his array of courtly followers and his splendour 
and luxury, and the gigantic warrior of the North, the founder of a line 
of kings, in all the vigour of the uncivilized native of a cold climate, 
and the unbending pride of a conqueror, surrounded by his* tall warriors, 
over whom his chieftainship had hitherto depended only on their own 
consent, gained by his acknowledged superiority in wisdom in council 
and prowess in battle. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome in this conference, was the 
repugnance felt by the proud Northman to perform the customary act of 
homage before any living man, especially one whom he held so cheap as 
Charles the Simple. He consented, indeed, to swear allegiance and 
declare himself the “King’s man,” with his hands clasped between 
those of Charles ; But the remaining part of the ceremony, the kneeling 
to kiss the foot of his liege lord, he absolutely refused, and was with 
difficulty persuaded to permit one of his followers to perform it in his 
name. The proxy, as proud as his master, instead of kneeling, took 
the King’s foot in his hand and lifted it to his mouth, while he stood 
upright, thus overturning both monarch and throne, amid the rude 
laughter of his companions, while the miserable Charles and his cour- 
tiers felt such dread of these new vassals that they did not dare to 
resent the insult. i 

On his return to Rouen, Rollo was baptized, and, on leaving the 
cathedral, celebrated his conversion by large grants to the different 
churches and convents in his new duchy, making a fresh gift on each of 
the days during which he wore the white robes of the newly baptized. 
All of his warriors who chose to follow his example, and embrace the 
Christian faith, received from him grants of land, to be held of him on j 
the same terms as those by which he held the dukedom from the King ; | 
and the country, thus peopled by the Northmen, gradually assumed the | 
appellation of Normandy. j 

Applying themselves with all the ardour of their temper to their new 
way of life, the Northmen quickly adopted the manners,' language, and 
habits which were recommended to them as connected with the holy 
faith wliioh they had just embraced, l)ut without losing their own bold 
and vigorous spirit. Soon tlie gallant and .accomplished Norman knight 
could scarcely have been recognised as the savage sea-robber, once too 
ferocious and turbulent even for his own wild country in the far North, 
while, at the same time, he bore as little resemblance to the cruel and 
voluptuous French noble, at once violent and indolent. The new 
war-cry of Dim aide was as triumphant as that of Thor Hulfe had been 
of old, and the Red Cross led to as many victories as the Raven standard. 
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It is said that the word “Exchequer** is derived from the court of 
justice tstablished by Rollo, so called from the word Schkketu^' signi- 
fyingin his native tongue, to send, because from it judges were sent to try 
causes throughout the dukedom. It is also said that the appeal from 
them to the Duke himself, made in these terms, “ J’appelle h Rou,** is 
i the origin of the cry by which, for centuries after his descen- 

dants had passed away from Normandy, the injured always called for 
justice. 

This was for many centuries believed in Normandy,, but in fiict the word 
flaro is only the same as our own ** hurrah,** the beginning of a shout. 
There is no doubt, however, that the keen, unsophisticated vigour of 
Rollo, directed by his new religion, did great good in Normandy, and 
j that his justice was sharp, his discipline impartial, so that of him is told 
the famous old story bestowed upon other just princes, that a golil 
bracelet was left for three years untouched upon a tree in a forest. 

He had been married, as part of the treaty, to Giscle, daughter of 
King Charles the Simple, but he was an old gri/zly warrior, and neither 
cared for the other. A wife whom he had long before taken from 
VermandoLs had borne him a son, named Willianj, to whom he left his 
dukedom in 932. 

All thi:* histor}' of Rolf, or Rollo, is, however, very doubtful ; and 
nothing can be considcrcnl as .absolutely cstablislicd but that Ncustria, or 
Normandy, was by him and his Northmen settled under a grant from 
the Fmnk king, Charles the Simple, and the French duke, Robert, 
Count of Paris. 
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(932-996.) 


Kings of England, 
927. Athclhlan. 

940. Edmund l.(X/ 
947. Edwy. 

959. Edward. ^ l 
959 Ethdrcdll. 


Kings of Pranct, 
936. Louis IV. 
954. Lothaire III. 

986. Louis V. 

987. Hugh Capet. 


Em/ervrs of Cemtany. 
936. Otho I, 

973. Otho II. 

^3. Otho III. 


The Norman character was strongly marked. Their whole nature was 
strong and keen, full of energy, and with none of the sluggish dulness 
that was always growing over the faculties of the Frank and Saxon; and 
even to this day, the same energy prevails among their descendants, a 
certain proportion of the English nobility, and the population of Nor- 
mandy and of Yorkshire. 

There was a deep sense of religion, always showing itself in action, 
though not always consistently, and therewith a grand sense of honour and 
generosity, coupled, however, with a curious shrewd astuteness. The 
iiigh-minded Norman was the flower of chivalry and honour, the low- 
Vninded Norman the most successful of villains — and there has often 
been a curious compound of both elements in the character of some 
of the most distingiii.shed Normans whom history has to show. 

Old Rollo caused his only son to be highly educated, and William of 
tlie Long Sword grew up a prince to be proud of. His height was 
majestic, his features beautiful, his complexion as pure and delicate as a 
maiden’s, his strength gigantic, his prowess with all weapons on foot 
and on horseback unrivalled, and his wit and capacity of the brightest 
and mo.st powerful. Born since his father’s arrival in France, the tales 
of Thor and Odin, the old giants, and the future Valhalla, were things 
of tlie dark old past (o him, and he threw himself with his whole heart 
into the new faith. So intensely devout was he, so fond of prayer and 
of the rites of the Church, that Rollo called him fitter for a cloister than 
a dukedom, but the choice was not open to him, an only son, with the 
welfare of the Normans dependent on him ; and while living in the 
world, his saintly aspirations did not preserve him from a self-indulgent 
life at home, or from unjust dealing abroad. But he had many fits of 
devotion. Once when hunting on the banks of the Seine, he came on 
tlie ruins of the Abbey ofjiirai^ges, which had, many years before, been 
destroyed by Hasting. Two old monks, who still sur\dved, came forth 
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to meet him, told him their history, and invited him to partake of some 
r of their best fare. It was coarse barley bread, and the young duke, 
turning from it in disgust, carelessly bestowed a rich alms upon them, 
and eagerly pursued his sport. He had not ridden far before he roused 
a huge wild boar, and, in the encounter with it, he l^roke his sword, was 
throw'll from his hoi-se, and so severely injured, that liis servants, on 
coming up, found him stretched insensible upon the ground. Believing 
this accident to be the just punishment of Heaven for his contempt for 
the old brethren, William, as soon as he recovered his senses, desired to 
be c.arried to Jumieges, and there humbly confessed his sinful feelings, 
and entreated their panlon. 

His first care, when his health was re-established, was for the 
restoration of Jumic^ges, which he built with great splendour, and ofleii 
visited. His chief desire vvas to enter the abbey as a brother of the 
order, but his wish was opposed by the excellent Abbot Martin, who 
pointed out to him that he ought not to desert the station to which he 
liad been called by Heaven, nor quit the government till his son was old 
enough to take the charge upon himself, and at the same time encouraged 
j him by the example of many a saint, whose heavenward road had lain 
through the toils and cares of a secular life, 
i William yielded to the arguments of the good hither, but his heart 
; was still in the peaceful abbey, and he praclisetl in .secret the devotions 
’ and austerities of the cloister to the utmost of his power, longing 
earnestly for the time when he might lay aside the weary load of cares 
' of ww and of government, and retire to that holy brotherhood. 

* In Normandy his strict, keen justice ma<le him greatly honoured and 
! loved, but the French greatly haterl and abhorred him, and his transactions 
' with them w'cre sometimes cunning, sometimes violent. 1 le had much of 
I the old Northman about him, and had not entered into the Church’s 
j teachings of the sanctity of marri.ige. J/dee his father, he had had a 
I half-acknoivledged ’.vifo, Espriota, who was the motluT of his only child, 

, Richard, but he put her away in order to ally liiinself with one of the 
I great French families, and he had his child hnuight ui»al Bayeiix, among 
I Norse-speaking nobles, as if he w'ould rather see him a Norseman than 
I a French prince. 

j The bold and devout but inconsistent William was tlie dread of all 
’ his neighbours, an<l especially of Arnulf, Count of Flanders. William 
; wa.s in alliance with Herluin, Count of Montreuil, against Arnulf; 

: when, in 942, he was invitcfl to a conference on a small island in the 
! .Somme, and there, having contrived to sej)arate him from his followers, 
j at a given signal one of the Flemings struck him down with an oar, and 
j a number of daggere were instantly plunged into his breast. 

The Flemings made their escape in safety, leaving the bleeding corpse 
upon the islaml, where the Normans, who had seen the murder, without 
being able to prevent or revenge it, reverently took it up, and brought it 
badk to Rouen. Beneath the rolics of State they found it dressed in a 
lillll^oth shirt, and round the neck was a chain sustaining a golden key, 
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which was rightly judged to belong to the chest where he kept his choicest 
treasure ; but few would have guessed what was the treasure so valued by 
the knightly duke of the martial name^ and doubtless there were many 
looks of wonder among the Norman barons, when the chest was opeped, 
and disclosed, instead of gold and jewels, the gown and hood, the 
sandals and rosary, of a brother of the Benedictine order. 

He was buried beside his father, in the cathedral of Rouen, amid the 
universal lamentations of his vassals ; and his greatest friend and coun- 
sellor, Bernard the Dane, Count of Harcourt, fetched from Bayeux his 
only child, Richard, only eight years old, to be solemnly invested with 
the ducal sword and mantle, and to receive the homage of the Normans.* 

The bitter hatred of the French to the Normans could not but break 
out in the minority. 

To the surprise of the Normans, Louis IV. king of France, suddenly 
arrived at Rouen, to claim, as he said, the homage of his young vassal. 
On the following day, Richard did not, as usual, appear beyond the walls 
of the castle, and there were nimours that he was detained there by 
order of the king. Assembling in great numbers, the * Rouennais came 
before the castle, shouting loudly for “Richard! Richard! our little 
Duke ! ” nor could they be pacified till Louis appeared at the window, 
lifting young Richard in his arms, and made them a speech upon the 
gratitude and admiration which he pretended to feel for Duke William, : 
to whom he said he owed his restoration to the throne of his fathers, and 
whose son he promised to regard as his own child. 

On leaving Rouen, Louis claimed the right of taking Richard with him, 
as the guardian of all crown vassals in their minority ; and Bcfnard de 
Harcourt, finding it impossible to resist, only stipulated that the young 
duke should never be separated from his Norman esquire, Osmond de 
Centeville, who on his side promised to keep a careful watch over him. 
Richard was accordingly conducted to Montleon, and made the com- 
panion of the two young princes, Lothairc and Carloman, and for some 
time no more was heard respecting him in Normandy, At last arrived 
a message from Osmond de Centeville, sent in secret with considerable 
difficulty, telling the Normans to pray that their young duke might be 
delivered out of the hands of his enemies, for that he was convinced that 
evil was intendetl, since he was closely watched ; and one day when he 
had gone clown to the river to bathe, the queen had threatened him unth 
cruel punishments if he again left the place. Bernard immediately 
ordered a three days’ fast, during which prayera for the safety of the little 
duke were offered in every church in Normandy, and further tidings were 
anxiously awaited. 

In the meantime the faithful squire was devising a plan of escape. 
He caused the young Richaixl to feign illness, and thus obtained a slight 
relaxation of the vigilance with which his movements were watched, 
which enabled him to carry to the duke’s apartments a great bundle of 
hay. At nightfall he rolled Richard up in the midst of it, and laying it 

* This is the Norman legend. Tho French Chroniclers point to Norman treachery. 
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Cameo II. across his shoulders, he crossed the castle court to the stable, >s if he 
}yar was going to feed his horse, and as soon as it was dark he mounted, 

htixvwn placing the boy before him, and galloped off to a castle on the borders 

of Normandy, where the rescued prince was greeted with the greatest 
joy. 

The escape of his ward was followed by an open declaration of war 
on the part of Louis IV., upon which the Count de Harcourt sent to 
Denmark to ask succour from King Harald Blue-tooth, who, mindful of 
Duke William’s kindness, himself led a nuincrous force to Nonnanuy. 
Bernard, pretending to consider this as a piratical invasion, sent to ask 
Louis to assist liim in expelling the heathens. I^oiiis entered Nonnandy, 
and came in sight of the Danish host on the banks of the river Dives, 
where Harald summoned him to leave the dukedom to its rightful 
owner. Louis desired a conference, and a tent was pitched between 
the armies, where the two kings met. 

Bernard advised the King of France not to bring Ilcrluin dcMontreuil 
to this meeting, since the Normans considered him as the occasion of 
their duke’s death, but the French replicil that no Dane should hinder 
their king from taking with him whomsoever he yjleased. While the 
two kings were in the tent, Ilcrluin, seeing a knight from the Cotentin, 
with whom he was acquainted, went up to him and inquired after his 
health. 

The Danes asked who he was, and the knight replied, ** Count Herluin, 
j who caused Duke William’s death,” whereuptm the wild Danes rusheil 
I upon him, and killed him with their battle-axes. 

A general conflict ensued, the French were put to flight, and by the 
time the kings came out of the tent, the battle was decided. r.oui.s 
I mounted his hoi-se in order to rejoin his troops, but the animal ran with 
I him into the midst of the enemy, where Harald caught his bridle, made 
j him prisoner, and delivered him to four knights to keep. While, how- 
1 ever, they were cng.agcd in plundering, he made his escape, and had 
I ridden four leagues when he met a soldier of Rouen, whom he bribed 
to hide him in an island in the Seine, until he couM find a fit opportunity 
of quitting Normandy. Harald and Bernard, however, by making strict 
inquiries, discovered th.at the .soldier knew wlicrc be was, and seizing 
the man’s wife and children, threatened to put them to death if he did . 
not put the king into their hands, T.ouis was accordingly delivered to 
them, but they shortly after released him on receiving his two sons as 
hostages. 

The younger of the two princes died shortly after his arrival in 
Normandy, and anxiety for Lothaire, the remaining son, induced his 
father to come to terms with the Nonnans; and, at St. Clair-siir-F.pte, 
Louis swore to leave Richard in undisturbed possession of his lands, and 
to extend the limits of the duchy as far as the banks of the Kpte, after 
which the young duke paid him homage, and restored his son to him. 

Richard then returned to Rouen, which he had not visited since he 
had been carried to the French court, and was greeted with great joy by 
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the citizens, who were much delighted by his appearance, the height of Camso II. 
liis figure, and the beauty of his <x>untenance. The King of Denmark urarTo/ 
was also received by them with ^cat enthusiasm, who, after spending Rkha/d tht 
some time at Rouen, returned home. Fearltt^. 

At the age of fourteen, Richard was betrothed to Emma, daughter of 
Hugh the White, Count of Paris, a nobleman whose indeasing power 
had long been a subject of j^lousy both to the court of Flanders and 
to the King of France. On hearing of the intended connexion between 
these two mighty vassals, they united their forces to prevent it, and 
called in the aid of Otho, Emperor of Germany, and Conrad, King of 
Burgundy. 

While Louis and Conrad attacked the Count, Otho and Amulf 
entered Normandy, and laid siege to Rouen, but on the way thither 
were attacked by an ambuscade under the command of the young 
Richard himself, who now for the first time bore arms, and greatly 
signalized himself, putting the Germans to flight, and killing the 
Emperor’s nephew with his own hand. 

Otho still advanced and invested Rouen. Wishing to know what 
resources the city contained, he sent to ask Richard’s permission to enter 
it, in order to pay his devotions at the shrine of St. Ouen. His request 
was granted, and in passing through the streets he perceived that the 
city was so well defended that he could not hope to take it. On his 
return to the camp, he told -his council that he intended to make his 
peace with the Duke of Normandy, by delivering up to him the Count 
of Flanders, the author of the expedition. His council, however, per- 
suaded him that this would be a disgraceful action ; and Arnulf receiving 
some hint of his proposal, in the middle of the night quitted the camp 
with all his men, and returned to Flanders. The noise of his departure 
awoke the Germans, who, imagining themselves to be attacked by the 
bekieged, armed themselves in haste, and there was gi-eat confusion till 
morning, when, perceiving the departure of the Flemings, they set fire 
to their camp, and took the road to Germany. The Normans, sallying 
out of the town, harassed the rear, killed a number of them, and took 
many prisoners and a great quantity of baggage. 

In 954 , Louis was killed by a fall from his horse, and w'as succeeded 954* 
by his son Lothaire, who inherited all his dislike to the Normans, and 
especially hated the young duke, the companion of his boyhood, w'hose 
fame had so far exceeded his own, both in feats of arms and skill in 
government, and who, though only twenty-three, had been chosen by 
the wise and great Count of Paris as the guardian of his children, and 
the model on which his sons w^ere to form themselves. 

Twice did Lothaire, in conjunction with Count Thibaut de Chartres, 
a young nobleman who envied the fame of Richard, attempt to assassi- 
nate him at a conference ; and the former, despairing of ridding himself of 
him by treachery, assembled an army of fifty thousand men, entered: 

Normandy, and besieged Rouen. Here Richaid, in a sudden night 
attack on his camp, dispersed his forces, and took a great ^number of 
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prisoners, all of whom he released without a ransom. Then, pursuing 
iris advantage, he entered the county of Chartres, but he was obliged to 
return to his duchy, to defend it against a powerAil league of ^ the 
neighbouring princes, formed by the king. 

Fearing to be crushed by so mighty a force, he sent to ask succour 
from his old friend, the King of Denmark, who, thougli too aged and 
infirm to come himself to Normandy, equipped a numerous fleet, and 
sent his best warriors to Richard. 

The ravages which they committed compelled the king to send the 
llishop of Chartres to sue for peace, but he would not venture into the 
camp without an escort from the duke, lest, as he said, “ the Danish 
wolves should devour him on the way.” 

On his aiTival, he imploral Richard to have compassion on the French, 
who suffered dreadful miseries from the Danes ; and the duke, always 
desirous of jieace, willingly engaged to treat with the king, and withdrew 
his forces into Normandy, to the great dibappointmcul of the Danes, 
who had expected to dethrone Lothaire, and to place the gallant 
Richard on his throne. They were much surprised at the moderation 
of the demands which he, a conqueror, made to the humiliated J.olhairc, 
only desiring to \>e left in quiet possession of his inheritance, and that a 
pardon should be granted for all injuries committed on either sitlc during 
the war. 

I.othairc gladly agreed to these terms, and the remainder of Richard’s 
life Wits spent in peace. Such of the latter’s subjects as had been trained 
! to arras in the constant wars during his minority, found employment in 
1 combats with the Greeks and Saracens in Italy, where the twelve sons , 
I of a Norman knight, named Tancred dc Ilautevillc, laid the foundation 
I of the kingdoms of the Two Sicilies. Their place was sui)plied by the 
Danish allies, who, full of admiration for the Fearless I)iikc, were 
desinms of embracing his religion, and living under his government. 
Thibaut de Chartres came to Normandy to implore his pardon, and was 
received with such kindness that he was overcome with shame at his 
former conduct. 

Ricliard was a stern but honourable man, and tlie courage and ability 
which he displayed throughout these wars made a great impression on 
his Danish allies, who were induced, in great numbers, to adopt the 
religion of the Fearless Duke, and to live under his government. 

How the tnily groat man lakes his revenge, was indeed shown by 
Richard the Fearless, the last lime he look any part in the affairs of the 
nation. It was when Hugh* Capet, Count of Paris, once his ward, had 
been raised to the throne of France hy the authority of the l^ope, and 
having received the homage of every crown vassal excepting Arnulf of 
Flanders, proceeded to ravage his county and se^^c his towns. Ainulf, 
completely reduced, saw no ho()e fur himself except in throwing himself 
on the mercy of Duke Richard, tlic very man whose father he had 
murdered, and w'hom lie had pursued willi the most' unrelenting hatred 
from his earliest childhood. Richard had but to allow royal justice to 
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take its course^ and he would have been My avenged ; but he who daily 
knelt before the altar of the Church of Fescamp, had learnt far other 
lessons* He went to Hugh Capet, and so plea^d with him, that be 
not only obtained the pardon of Amulf, but the restoration of the whole 
of his county, and of both his cities* Thus, without doubt, would 
the saintly William Longsword have desired to be revenged by his 
only son. 

Richard Sans Peur lived nine years after this, spending his time, for 
the most part, in the Abbey of Fescamp, in devotion and worb of 
charity, and leaving the government to his eldest son, Richard the 
(iood. He is thus described by a Norman Chronicler who knew him 
well in his old age. He was tall and well-proportioned, his counte- 
nance was noble, his beard was long, and his he^ covered with white 
hair. lie was a pious benefactor to the monks, supplied the wants of 
the clergy, despised the proud, loved the humble, aided the poor, the 
widow and the orphan, and delighted in ransoming prisoners.’’ 

He caused a stone cofHn to be made for himself in his lifetime, and 
placed in the Church of Fescamp, where, every Friday, he filled it with 
wheat, which was afterwards distributed among the poor. In this 
Abbey he died in 996, desiring to be buried outside the Church, close 
beneath the eaves, ** where," said he, ‘‘the droppings gf water from the 
roof may fall on me, and wear away the stains of earthly corruption.” 

His daughter Emma is often mentioned in English history as the wife 
of Ethelrecl the Unready, and afterwards of Knut. She has often been 
much blamed for this second marriage with the enemy of her country, 
but it should be remembered how nearly the Northmen and Danes were 
connected, and that Knut was the grandson of her father’s ally, Harold 
Bluetooth. 

The gieat event of Richard’s time was the above-mentioned recogni- 
tion of T lugh Capet as King of France. The Caroline race were Franks, 
chiefly German m blood, and had never fully amalgamated with the race 
called ¥ rench, a mixture of Roman and Gallic, with only an upper stratum 
of the true Frank. When the Counts of Paris obtained the throne, and 
the line of Charlemagne retired into the little German county of Lotha- 
lingia pr Lorraine, then France became really France, and a nation with 
a national sovereign. Still it was a very small domain. Provence was 
part of the German Empire, so was Burgundy; Anjou, Normandy, and 
^rittany were almost independent, though owning a sort gf allegiance to J 
the king who reigned at Paris. 
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YOUTH OF THE CONQUEROR. 

(1026—1066.) 

Kings of EnglatuU Kings of F ranee* 

1016. Knul. 1031. Henry I. 

1036. Harold I. 1059. I'hdip 1 . 

T039. Harthakmit. 

104X. Edward the Confessor, 

I Richard, called the Good, son of Richard Sans Peur, does not seem to 
! have been in all respects equal to his father, nor did much that is worthy 
, of note occur in his lime. 

I lie died in I0j6, leaving two sons, Richard and Robert, both violent 
I and turbulent young men, the younger of wliom was called, from his 
I fiery temper, Kol)ert the Devil. After a fierce dispute respecting 
; Robert’s appanage, the two brothers were suddenly reconciled, and, 
immediately afterwards, Richard died, not without suspicion, on the part 
of the French, that he had been poisoned by his brother. 

, The Normans gave little hce<i to the calumny, and, in fact, the o[)en, 

' generous temper of Robert was by no means likely to belong to a secret 
j murderer. The splendour of his court, and munificence ^of his gifts, 

’ acquired for him the name of Robert the Magnificent, and the following, 
among other instances, is recorded of his liberality 

When attending mass at the Ablx?y of Ccriry, his own foundation, he 
one day remarked a stranger knight, when asked for ]\is alms at tin: 
oftertory, reply sadly, that he had nothing to give. He beckoned to a 
squire, and sent him to present the poor stranger with a purse containing 
a hundred pounds, which the knight immediately olTered on the altar. 
After the mass was over, the SvU-ristan came to ask him if he knew how 
large the sum was, or if he had given it by mistake, to which he replied, 
that he had oHcred it wittingly, since it was for no other end that the 
Duke had sent it to him. llis answer was reported by the sacristan to 
the Duke, whd instantly sent the high-minded stranger a second purse, 
containing the same sum for his own u.se. 

Robert founded nine monasteries, and made large gifts to all the 
churches in his duchy, . entreating the prayers of the clergy and of the 
poor, for the pardon of the sins of his youlli j but his conscience was ill 
at case, and in the sixth year of his dukedom lie resolved to go on pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, a journey which was then even more perilous 
j than in subsequent years, when the Crusades had, in some degree, 
j .secured the safely of the pilgrims, and lie seems to have been fully 
I persuaded that he should never retmn alive. 
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His chief care was for the welfare of his son, William, a boy of seven 
years old, whose situation was the more precarious, because there was a 
stain on his birth, his mother being the daughter of a tanner of Falaise, 
so that it was more than probable that his right to the succession would 
be disputed by the numerous descendants of Richard Sans Peur. Robert 
did his best to secure his safety by calling together the vassals to do 
homage to him, and placing him under the especial protection of Henry 
I. of France, at whose court at Paris he left him. 

Robert then set out on his pilgrimage, with a few companions, all wearing 
the coarse garb of pilgrims, with staves in their hands, and their feet 
bare. As they were passing the gates of a small town in Franche 
Comte, Robert walking last, an insolent warder, tired of holding the 
gate open, struck him such a blow on the shoulders with a halbert that 
he reeled under it, but so changed was his once violent temper, that 
seeing his friends about to revenge the insult, he called out, “ Let him 
alone ; pilgrims ought to suffer for the love of God. I love his blow 
better than my city of Rouen.” 

The next time Robert was heard of was, in humble guise with staff 
and wallet, when he received the blessing of the Pope at Rome ; but 
afterwards, when he entered Constantinople, h^ appeared in all his 
wonted magnificence. He rode to the palace of the Greek Emperor 
on a mule, shod with golden shoes, so slightly fastened on, as to be 
shaken off amongst the crowds who surrounded him. 

He travelled onwards through Asia Minor, though attacked by a fever, 
which obliged him to be carried in a litter by Moorish slaves, — as he 
himself expressed it to a Norman pilgrim whom he met returning, “to 
be carried by devils to Paradise.” Safely arriving at Jerusalem, he there 
paid the entrance money for a multitude of poor pilgrims, whom he 
found shut out because they were unable to pay the largo toll demanded 
by the Saracens ; and after perfonning the accustomed devotions at the 
different consecrated spots in the Holy City, he set out on his return to 
Normandy. His health was already impaired by the fatigues of the 
journey, and he died at the city of Nicaea, in the year 1035. There, in 
the now profaned sanctuary, where was held the first general Council of 
the Church, rests in his nameless and forgotten grave, the last of the 
high-spirited and devout Dukes of Normandy. 

Fi\)m the time of the departure of Duke Robert, dangers crowded 
round the ducal throne of his child ; nor were they, as in the stormy 
minority of Richard Sans Peur, perils chiefly from enemies without, met | 
by a band of vassals, strong in attachment to their lord. The foes 
who threatened the young William were of his own family, and his 
own subjects, and there was none of that generous temper, even amongst 
his chief supporters, which, in the case of his great grandfather, had 
made the scenes of war and bloodshed in which he was brought up, a 
school not of valour alone, but of the higher virtues of chivalry. 

The Norman barons, greatly altered from what they had been in the 
days when the justice of RoUo prevailed, lived shut up in their strong 
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castles, making war on each other, like independent princes, plundering 
the poor, and committing horrible cruelties, entirely unrestrained by the 
guardians of the Duke. These, indeed, seemed to be the especial mark 
for the attacks of the traitors, for his tutor and seneschal were both 
[murdered ; the latter, Osborn, Count de Breteuil, while sleeping in the 
pme room with him. Osborn leh a son, William, c^led from bis name 
pils, or Fits Osborn, who grew up with the young Duke, and became 
kis chief companion and friend. 

It is wonderful that William himself should have escaped death, when 
so completely unprotected ; but he was preserved through all these 
dangers for the task which was prepared for him ; and at a very early 
age, his numerous troubles had formed his character in the mould fittest 
for him, who was to be the scourge of England, and yet the founder of 
its greatness. 

He was not sixteen when he first showed of what temper he was. 
His great uncle, the Count d*Arqucs, had set up a claim to the duchy, 
and was besieged in his castle at Arques by Walter Gifford, Count de 
Longueville, when the King of France succce<led in sending liim such 
considerable reinforcements and supplies, that lAmgiieville sent in- 
formation that he should be obliged to raise the siege. The tidings 
reached the Duke, at his hunting lodge of Valognes. He stood for a 
few moments in deep thoug'ht, and then called for his horse, only saying 
to his knights these few wortls, ** Qui niaimey me suiveT Let him who 
loves me follow me,” and rode off at full speed. He distanced all his 
followers, rode all night, only stopping to lake a fresh horse, and in the 
evening of the next day arrived quite alone at the camp before Arques, 
swearing never to leave it till the castle was in his hands. The siege 
was continued with vigour, and, in a short time, it was surrendered, the 
Count taking refuge in France. 

From this time William took the direction of affairs into his own 
hands, and, by his firmness and ability, succecdeil in restraining the 
excesses of his lawless vassals, though their turbulence, and the severity 
of his own silent and haughty disposition, made their submission very 
j unwilling. When he w’as about twenty, a dangerous consjnracy was 
i formed against him by his cousin, Guy of Burgundy, and a miml>er of 
his chief vassals, who intended to seize him at his hunting lodge at 
Valognes, put him to death, and raise Guy to the dukedom. 

The conspirators met at Bayeux, the day before their intended 
treachery, and, whilst dining there, called in to amuse them a half-wdttod 
man, namcdfOillos, and the plot was, intulvertently, mentioned in his 
presence. The Duke, when passing through the t(nvn, had shown the 
poor man some kindness, and no sooner did he understand the intended 
treachery, than he left the hall, and set off for Valognes, where he 
arrived just before midnight, and, finding all gone to rest, began to 
batter the door with a stick, shouting for the Duke, At first, William 
could not believe the story, but Gillos seemed so much in earnest, that 
he deemed it advisable to go and see what had given rise to the report, 
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and, muffling himself in a cloak, ran down stairs, himself saddled his Cambo III. 
horse, and rode towards Bayeux. Before he had gone far, he heard the wilHam ^ 
trampling of horses and clanking of weapons, and, concealing himself R^muitufy, 
among the trees, saw that the poor fool’s information was perfectly 
correct, for the whole band of traitors passed by exactly as they had 
been described. Upon this, he changed his course, and turned towards 
the coast in the direction of Falaise, his birth-place, and the town most 
devoted to his interests. 

The dawn of morning found him with his horse so weary that it 
could hardly stand, at the entrance of a small village, still at a con- 
siderable distance from Falaise, and ignorant of the road. At that 
moment a gentleman came out of the principal house, ^d the instant 
he beheld the young horseman, travel-stained and covered with dust as 
he was, he exclaimed, “ St. Mary, my Lord, what can have brought you 
here in such a condition ? 

“ Who are you, who know me so well?” asked William, in reply. 

** By my faith,” was the answer, ** I am called Hubert de Ryes. I hold 
this village of you under the Count de Bcssin. Tell me, boldly, what 
you need ; I will help you as I would help myself.” 

Accordingly, Hubert de Ryes took him into his house, gave him some 
refreshment, and provided him with a fresh horse, sending his three sons 
with him as guides, whilst he himself remained to misdirect the pursuers. 

William safely arrived at Falaise, and, in memory of his escape, is said 
to have caused his path to be traced out by a raised bank of earth, 
part of which is still in existence. 

Rallying his faithful subjects around him at Falaise, and obtaining aid Uattkoj 
from the King, William met the rebels at Val des Demes. One of them 
came over to his side before the battle, and, having previously sworn 
that the Duke should be the first man whom he would strike, he began 
by giving his armour a slight blow with the point of his lance, considering 
it necessary thus to fulfil his rash oath to the letter. The rebels were 
totally defeated, and either submitted to William’s mercy, or went to 
join their countr}TOen, who were engaged in the conquest of Sicily. 

This was the last attempt made by the Normans to resist their Duke, 
whose authority was now fully established ; but it was not long before a 
war broke out with his powerful neighbour Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 
which, however, would scarcely deserve mention, but for the curious 
terms in which a challenge was sent by the Duke to the Count, who 
liad come to raise the siege of Domfront. 

“Tell the Count of Anjou,” said he to William Fit# Osborn and 
Roger Montgomery, his messengers, “that if he attempts to carry 
victuals into Domfront, he will find me before the gates, mounted, on a 
bay horse, and with a red shield. And that he may know me the better, 

I shall have at the point of my lance a streamer of taffety, to wipe his 
face withal.” ^ 

In the battle which followed, a few days after, William fulfilled his 
threat, by overthrowing the Count, who esctiped with difficulty, with 
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the loss of part of an ear, atnl was soon after obliged to conclude a 
peace. 

William married Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders, and of 
a sister of Duke Robert the Magnificent ; and having omitted to ask the 
dispensation from the Pope, which was i-cquired on the marriage of such 
near relations, his uncle, the Archbishop of Rouen, laid them both 
under sentence of excommunication. William sought for an advocate 
to send to Rome to plead for their absolution, and his choice fell upon 
Lanfranc, a native of Lombardy, who had bceii bred as a lawyer, and 
was possessed of great learning and talent, but had choseri to embrace 
the monastic life, and had selected the Norman abbey of Bee as the 
place of his profession, because the monks there were very poor, and 
very strict in the observance of their rule. Lanfmnc, at the Duke’s 
! desire, travelled to Rome, and there succeeded in obtaining the con* 
hnnation of the marriage, and the absolution of the bride and bride- 
groom, on condition of their each founding an abbey, and jointly 
building a hospital for the blind. 

In accordance with this command, Matilda built tlie beautiful Abbayc 
aux Dames at Caen, where her eldest daughter, Cccile, afterwards took 
the veil, and William founded, at the same place, the Abbey of St. 
Stephen,' of which lanfranc \vi\s the first abbot. But fair as were the 
proportions of that exquisite building, noble as were its clustered 
columns, and rich as were the zigzag mouldings of its deep arches, its 
I foundation was insecure, for it was on iniquity. It stood on ground 
; violently taken from a number of poor pei)ple, and wliere could the 
I blessing of Heaven have been? 

I Twenty-three years aftcmanls a grave was dug in the noble choir of 
I St. Stephen’s Church, and William's corpse was carried through the 
t porch, followed by a long train of nobles, knights, and clergy, i)ut by 
i not one of his numerous children, 'flic retail lem was chanted, and 
; orations wore made in praise of the Duke of Normandy, the King and 
Conqueror of Kngland, the founder of abbeys, the builder of churches, 

I when suddenly the cry of “Ila Ro! ” the Norman appeal for justice, 

I was heard, and a man in mean garments stooil forth, and spoke thus : 

I “ Clerks and BLhops, this ground is mine. Here was my falher’s liearlh. 

1 The man whonv you praLc wrestetl it from me to l)uild this church. 

I I sold it not. I made no grant of it. It is my right, and I clairn it. 
i In the name of Rolh», llic founder of his family, and of our laws, I 
I forbid you to lay tlie body of tlie spoiler therein, or to cover it with 
my earth.” ^ 

The Bishops w'crc obliged to promise satisfaction to the man, and to 
pay him on the spot sixty pence as the price of the Comjueror’s grave. 
But, even then, his bones were not pennitted to rest in peace. In the 
course of the civil wars of France, his tomb was twice l)roken open by 
the Huguenots, the first lime rifled of the royal omamonls in which he 
had been arrayed, and the second, the spoilers, tlisajipointcd of their 
expected prize, cast but the mouldering bonc.s, and dispersed them. 
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The Danish conquest of England, although the power of the Icings 
of that nation continued but a short time, made great changes in the 
( ondition of the country. The customs and laws that had hitherto bee# 
observed only in the lands granted by Alhred to the Danes, spread into 
almost all the kingdom, and the civilization which the great king had 
striven so hard to introduce was well-nigh swept away. 

England might be considered to be in three divisions — the Wes t 
Saxon, s ubjec t to the .,gli laws of Alfred ; the Merd jp, a 
law of its own ; and the East Anglian and Northern portion, where^tjie 
pdjnnatfon"was chlcfry Dahish', ahcn^lch was^^tJierefore iriore under the 
of ITi'e DanisKIcM^. 

tKF^r'rlyaT rSleiiJfTnstCT and several words in our 

language still attest their influence upon our customs. Of these is the 
word Hustings, for a place of public assembly ; and the title of Earl, for 
which the English language afforded no feminine, till it borrowed the 
word Countess from the French, reminds us that the Northern Jarls 

t vere only governors during the kingfs pleasure, and that their dignity 
lonfcrred no rank on their families. 

Under the Danish kings, the other divisions of England fell under the 
rule of three great Earls. The Danish Northumbria was ruled by the 
{;reat Northman Siward Biom ; Mercia was governed by the house of 
Leofric, an old noble family connected with the ancient line of Mercian 
kings. 

v^'here were many of this family named Leofric, and it is probably of 
the one living at this time that the curious old tradition of Coventry 
belongs, which related how his wife, the Lady Godiva, iwe through the 
town with no covering but her abundant hair, to obtain from him the 
remission of the townspeople from his oppressive exactions, a story of 
which the memory is kept up at Coventry by a holiday, and the pro- 
cession of the Lady Godiva. 

Wessex had become the portion of Godwin, son of Ulfnoth, and 
great nephew to the traitor, Edric .Streona, tlic namlerer of Edmund 
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Ironside. There is a stoty, probably a mere fiction, that this family 
was of mean origin, that Ulfnoth was a herdsman of the south of War- 
wickshire, and that Godwin first rose to distinction in the following 
manner : — Ulf, a Danish Jarl, who had married a sister of Knut, was 
separated from the army after one of the battles with Edmund Ironside, 
and after wandering all night, met in the morning with a youth driving a 
herd of cattle. He asked his name, and the reply was, “I am Godwin, 
the son of Ulfnoth, and you, 1 think, are a Dane." 

Ulf confessed that he was, and begged the young man to show bint 
the way to the Severn, where he expected to find the fleet. 

** The Dane would be a fool who trusted to a Saxon," answered 
Godwin ; and when Ulf continued his entreaties, he explained that the 
way was not long, but that the serfs were all in arms against the Danes, 
and would kill both him and any one whom they found guiding him. 
Ulf offered the young herdsman a golden ring for his rewanl ; he looked 
at it a moment, then said, " I will take nothing from you, but I will be 
pour guide," and led him home to his father's cottage, where he wa^ 
hidden through the whole day. At night, when he pftpared to set 
j forth, Ulfnoth told him that Godwin would not be able to return, since 
i the peasants would kill him for having protectcti a Dane, and therefore 
il>egged that the Jarl would keep him among his own i>cople, and 
present him to the King. 

Ulf promiscil, and this, it is said, was the foundation of Godwin’s 
greatness j but there is great reason to doubt the tale, and it is far more 
probable that the family was anciently noble. ^married Gyda, 

the sister of Ulf, and thus was brought into near connexion with Knut ; 
but Ulf, his patron and brother-in-law, soon after was killed in one of 
those outbursts of violence and cruelty to which Knut seemed to return 
whenever he went back to his own savage North. 

Knut had been defeated by the Swedes at Helgc, and was at 
Roskild, when he was playing at chess in tlie evening with Ulf, and, 
making an oversight, lost a knight. He took (he piece back again, 
changed his move, and desired his opponent to go on playing ; but the 
Jarl, choosing to play chess on equal terms or not at all, threw down 
the board, and went away. 

" Run away, Ulf the Fearful ! ” said Knut. 

Ulf turned back, and answered, “ Thou woiildst have run furtlier at * 
Helge river ! Thou didst not call me Ulf the Fearful when I came to 
I thy help while the Swedes were beating thee like a dog.” 

! Knut brooded on the offence all night, ami in the morning sent his 
; page to kill the Jarl. The page found him at his prayers in church, 
i and therefore refrained, but Knut sent another of his f»)llowers, who 
I slew him as he knelt. 

Godwin had, before this, gained too much favour to be likely to fall 
with his brother-in-law. He was with the King on an expedition against 
the Wends, and on the night before an intended battle, made a sudden 
1 attack without Knut’s knowledge, and completely routed them. His 
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talents were so much appreciated, that he received the great Earldom of 
Wessex, the portion of England least trader the power of the Danes, and 
where the old line of Alfr^ was most loved and regretted, since it was G^Mn. 
their hereditary kingdom. 

t^or this reason Godwin was desirous to maintain the Danes in 
England after Knut’s death, and to keep the scattered royal line at a 
distance. Harthaknut, whom the will of his father had called to the 
succession, was absent in Denmark, and Godwin caused his brother, 

Harold Harefoot, to be crowned in haste, though the Archbishop would Harold 
not sanction the usurpation, placed the crown and sceptre on the altar, barefoot. 
and forbade the bishops to give him their blessing. 

Alfred and Edward, the two sons of Ethelred the Unready, had in 
the meantime been brought up under the protection of their uncle, 

Richard the Good, of Normandy, dwelling for the most part in those 
beautiful Abbeys of Fescamp and Jumi^ges, which had been endowed 
by the piety of the Dukes, and where they grew up in godliness and 
virtue, with ^ntle manners and civilized tastes, &r unlike to those 
which prevailid in their native land. Robert the Magnificent was a 
great friend to them, and his death on his pilgrimage made their abode 
in Normandy far less peaceful and Secure. 

Soon after the coronation of Harold Harefoot, they received a letter 
purporting to come from their mother, Emma, widow of Knut, inviting 
them to assert their claim to their father’s throne. Edward, with a 
band of Normans, met his mother at Winchester, but he could not keep 
his followers from plundering the country, and finding little hope of 
success, gave up the attempt, and returned to Normandy. Alfired landed Alfred 
at Sandwich, in Kent, and was so well received by the Archbishop and 
people, that Godwin, becoming alarmed, had recourse to treachery, 
pretended to own him as King, and conducted him to Guildford. 

Thither King Ilarokl sent his Danes, who seized the prince’s followers, 
after Godwin’s men had dispersed them through the town and stupified 
them with drink. Every tenth man was killed, the rest were sold for 
slaves, and Alfred himself was carried to Ely, where his eyes were tom 
out, and he died of the injury. His mother, Emma, fled to Bruges, 
and this makes it probable that eitlier she never sent the letter at all, or 
was only the innocent instrument of Godwin’s desire to rid himself of 
the royal family, but her son Edward believed her to have been 
knowingly concerned in this horrible transaction, and never regarded 
her as guiltless of his brother’s death. It is possible that Godwin may 
also have been free from treachery, and have meant well by the prince. 

Her other son, Harthaknut, left Denmark to join her at Bruges, 
intending in the spring to drive Harold from the throne, but death was ^ * 
beforehand with him. Harold died in 1040, and Harthaknut had only 
to come to England to take possession of the crown. Both these young 
men were, at heart, savage Danes ; and the first deed of Harthaknut, 
on his arrival, was to satisfy his vengeance for the usurpation of his 
‘throne and the murder of Alfred, by causing Harold’s corpse to be taken 
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from its grave, the head cut off, and the body thrown into a marsh. He 
threatened to punish Godwin, but the Earl averted his wrath by the 
present of one of the long serpent-like keels prized by the Danes, the 
prow gilded, and the crew of eighty men, each fully equipped, and with 
a gold bracelet on the left arm. 

Harthaknut was pacified by this gift, and contented himself with 
sending for his surviving halhbrother Edward from Normandy, and 
treating him as became the Athcling. The wild half-heathen court of 
Harthaknut was a strange and bewildering change for the gentle 
Edward, whose habits and tastes were only suited to the convent where 
!ie had spent his early days, and who found in the rough affection of his 
Danish brother, his only protection from the fierce spirits around. His 
ijrief and dismay were great when, after he had spent a few months in 
England, he heard that Harthaknut, at the wedding-feast of the 
I daughter of the Dane, Osgood Clapa, from whom Clapham is named, 

I Iiad died suddenly, immediately after an excessive draught of wine. 

Edward found himself left without j^rotection in the hands of the 
fierce men who liatl murdered his brother. He was fort^years old, and 
of an inactive timid disposition, which unfitted him for taking any bold 

{ measures in this eineigency ; his affections were in the convents of Nor- 
mandy, and with the young son of his friend, Duke Robert, and he 
earnestly entreated Godwin to allow him to return in safety thither. 

The Earl, however, saw that neither Saxons nor Danes would submit 
‘ to the authority of one who wms not of n>yal blood, and that the best 
; liopc of preserving the power he had acquired in the latter reigns, was 
by setting up a w'oak king, and governing in his' name. He thercrore 
IJreplicd by tendering his submission to Edward, and promising to siip- 
fport him on the throne, on condition that he wouKl marry luiith, liis 
pdaughter, so fair, so gentle, ami pitnis a lady, that it was a saying, ** Even 
j as the rose sj. rings from the thorn, so springs Edith from Ciodwin.” 

' She w’as very lcarnc<l, and Ingulf, who aftcrwanls was the secretary of 
the Conqueror, and Abbot of Croyland, loved to remember how, wljcn 
: he was a boy come from his convent-school to visit his father at llic 
( court, the Lady Edith would send for I'.im, examine him in his studies 
and end by causing her maiden to count out three or four coins into lii:-. 
hand, and sending him to the royal larder for refreshment. 

! Edward was thus placed upon the tlironc, arul every act performed of 
his own free wall showed his gentleness and desire for his };eo|)le’s g(md. 
i At the request of Edith, he abolished the J^ancgcld, or money raised 
[first to bribe the Danes, and then as their tribute ; indeed, it was said 
tthat he had seen a vision of an evil spirit dancing on the gohl thus col- 
llccted ; he made new laws in hopes of preventing crime, and set so strict 
|an c.xample of attention to every rule of the Church, ami giving alms so 
llargely, that he gained the love of his people, and fixed his memory in 
Itheir hearts so strongly, that he was revered as a Saint, ami the title of Con- 
^fessor was given to him, though it properly only applies to one who has 
juffered everything short of martyrdom, for the sake of the Christian faith. 
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The times were too rude and violent for a kii^ of so soft a mould : CaaiaoJV, 
crimes were committed which he had no power to restrain, and, weak- m 

handed and beyrildered, he seems to have acted in great matters much Cmfen^. J 
as lie did in the following adventure. He was lying on his bed when a 
person came into the apartment, and, thinking him asleep, stole some 
money out of a chest. The King let this pass, but when the thief re- 
turnetl for a second handful, he quietly said, “ Sirrah, you had better 
take care, for if Hugolin, my chamberlain, catches you, he will give you 
a sound beating,” Hugolin soon came in, and was much concerned at 
the loss. “ Never mind,” said the King, “ the poor man wants it more 
than we do.” 

The sons of Godwin were growing up rude, high-spirited young men, 
who presumed on their connexion with the King to hold him cheap, and 
laugh at him to his face. Sweyn, the eldest, was the worst, and at last 
caused himself to be banished from the realm by the crime of carrying 
off the Abbess from^the^Conyepjt. He then spent the life 

of a course of wmen he visited the coast, and, while pre- 

tending to attempt to be reconciled to his family, treacherously mur- 
dered his cousin Biorn. After six years he repented, went barefoot on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died while returning. The other brothers 
were stained wiUi no such enormities, but they were dreaded and dis- 
liked by the king, who naturally turned to the friends of his youth, the 
Normans. 

Norman dresses and customs were introduced, the King^s own hand- Norman 
writing was in the foreign character, and he expressed his assent to the 
laws by appending to them an impression of his seal, after the fashion 
of the kings of France. He likewise invited many of his old friends 
j from Normandy, gave some of them lands in England, where they built 
I fortified castles, and bestowed the bishoprics and abbeys upon Norman 
j ecclesiastics. Great discontent arose upon this, and Godwin and his 
sons took advantage of them to gain popularity, by strenuously opposing 
everything Norman, and maintaining, as they said, the old English 
customs. 

Eustace als Gemons (the Whiskered), Count de Mantes, who had 
married the King’s sister, came to visit Edward. At Dover, a squabble 
took place between his followers and the townspeople, in which several 
persons on both sides were killed. Edward ordered Godwin to chastise 
the townspeople, but, instead of this, the Earl collected an army, and 
marched upon the King himself. They would have made him prisoner 
but for Lcofric of Mercia, and Siward, Earl of Northumbria, who both 
came to his rescue, and drove Godwin and his family into exile. 

Edward now felt himself truly King of England, and was able to enjoy 
a short visit from the Duke of Normandy, who came to see him, and 
probably then first conceived the hope of obtaining the crown of the ill- 
governed and divided country that seemed ready to fall a prey to the 
first vigorous enemy. 

Earl Godwin was not long in assembling his friends, and making a 
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Camro IV. descent on tbe coast. All Kent and I^ndon rose in his favour, and 
Kdward tkt £4ward was obliged to permit his return, and be reconciled to him. 
C^tt/tssoK vVery shortly ^er his return, he was struck with a fit of apoplepcy, 
while feasting with the King at Easter. He was borne from the table by 
his two eldest sun’iving sons, Harold and Tostig, and died five days 
after, in the year 1052. The Norman chroniclers give the following 
account of his death. One of the cup-bearers, while serving the King, 
happened to make a false step, but saved himself from falling by the 
foot, at which Godwin observed, ** See how one brother helps another I ” 
** Yes,” said the King, ** so would my brother have helped me, had he 
livetl.” 

know you suspect me of his death,” replied Godwin, “but may 
God, who is true and just, cause this morsel of bread to choke me if I 
am guilty of his murder.” 

Scarcely had he spoken the words before he fell back, struck by the 
hand of Heaven, and never uttered another word. Mucli doubt has 
Ijeen cast upon this story, since it comes to us through Nonnans, who 
were great enemies of his house. There is, however, nothitig incredible 
in it j and other instances have been known of persons who thus defied 
I and brought upon themselves the judgment of Heaven, in the full course 
! of their crimes. 




i 


(There is a proj^nsity in these days to exalt the character of 
Godwin, as if he had been an honest supporter of the old English 
habits against foreign innovations. It is an entirely mistaken view, 
since Godwin climbed into power by the favour of the enemies and 
destroyers of his countiy, murdered the prince of the ancient line, and 
throughout the reign of the lawful successor disturbed his peace, and 
attempts at civilization, by factious opj>osition. Norman customs would 
have done far less harm to England than the Danish invaders among 
whom Godwin had contentedly s^>ent the best years of his life. He 
seems throughout to have listened only to his own ambition, and to have 
scrupled at nothing that could promote his interest. KIo(juence, and 
attention to the humours of the nation, won for him wealth and power 
that rendered him formidable to the King, and lie built up a great name 
and fortune for himself, but brief and fleeting was the inheritance that 
he bequeathed to his sons. In fourteen years from his death only one 
of his brave ban<i of sons survived, and he was a miserable captive, wlio 
spent his whole existence in the dungeons of his cliicf enemy. It 
seemed as if nothing that Godwin had acquired could be enduring, for 
the very lands he left behind him no longer exist, his chief estate (m the 
coast of Kent was swallowed by the sea, and now forms tlie dangerous 
shoal called the Goodwin Sands. 

“ Wise men also die and perish together : as well as the ignorant and 
foolish, and leave their riches for other. 

“ And yet they think Ihcir houses shall continue for ever ; and that 
their dwelling-places shall endure from one generation to another, and 
call the lands after ihcir own flames^ 
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Far more endmring have been the meoftorials left by the nteek Edward Cambo XV. 
the Confessor, though he h^ no son to carry on his name. He had Edwari the 
vowed, during hU exile, to go on pilgrimage to Rpme^ but the Witen- Conftisof’, 
agemot refus^ to consent to his leaving England, and he sent the Arch- 
bishop of York to ask the advice of the Pope, Leo IX., who recom- 
mended him to perform some work of piety at home. 

This was the foundation of the Church of St. Peteris, in the open 
country, at the west end of London, and therefore called Westminster. 

It waa built with all the skill of Norman architects, and occupied several 
years. Edward’s last illness prevented him from being present at its 
consecration, and he was represented there by his wife, but he soon 
found his rest there. It was dedicated on the Holy Innocents’ day, 

1065, and he was buried there on the 5th of January following. His 
memory seemed to give an additional sacredness to the spot in the eyes 
of the loving English, and the pavement round his tomb was worn away 
by their knees. 
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KIhi^s oJ F. Noland. Kirt^^ of France, E wferors ef Gi'rmny. 

to4i. Kdwaril the 1059. Philippe I. 1055. Heinrich IV, 

10^. Harold. ) 

The death of Godwin did not at first seem likely to diminish the 
power of his family. Harold, his eldest siin'iving son, was highly 
endowed wfth mental powers and personal l>eauty and jirowcss, and was 
much preferred by Edwaiti the Confessor to the old Earl himself. He 
obtained all his father’s lands shortly after, distinguished himself 
in a war with the Welsh, showing, however, that vain -glory was his 
characteristic, for he set up mounds of stones along the course of his 
march, liearing the inscription, ** Here Harold conquered.” 

' The earls who had hitherto balanced the power of the (iodwin family, 
w’ere, about this time, removed by death. Leofric, of Merci.a, and his 
son Algar, died within a few' years of each other ; and Algar’s sons, 
Edwin and Morkar, were as yet young and timid. Old Earl Siward 
Biom fought his last battle w'hcn he assisted Malcolm Canmore in over- 
j throw ing the murderous usurper, Macbeth, in Scotland. In the battle, 
Siward's eldest son, of the same name as himself, was killed. I'ijc 
father only asked if his death-wound was in front, and when he heard 
it was “1 heartily rejoice,” said he ; “no other death is worthy of my 
son.” 

He Inmself was obliged, much against his will, to die in peace. “ I 
am ashamed,” he said, “after so many battles, toriie like a cow ; case 
me in my armour, gird on my sword, put on my helmet, give me my 
shield and battle-axe, lift me to my feet, that I may die like a man ! ” 

The fierce old EarUs younger son, Waltheof, was a mere child, and 
the earldom of Northumbria was therefore given to Tosiig, the son of 
rod win, but be so misgoverned it that he was, by com inn nd of the 
^ing, sent into exile by his brother Harold, whom lie thenceforth 
egarded with the utmost hatrc<l. 

ILarold stood so high in favour, both with King and people, that bis 
view's began to take a still loftier flight, especially after the death of 
Edward the .Stranger, the only growm-up person excepting the King 
who inherited the blood of Alfred. The Stranger had indeed left an 
infant son, but his rights wxre entirely overlooked. The King wished 
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to leave his crown to his eousiii Willkm, Duke of Nomxttaily; and CamsoY* 
Harold, trusting to the general hatred of the 'Namian race, hof^ to 
' secure it for himself, much in the same, way as Hugh Capet had lately 
dethroned the line of Charles le Magne'in France. 

Edward the Confessor, desirous of affording William some means of 
curbing Harold’s ambition, sent to him as hostages Ulfuoth and Hako, a 
son and grandson of Godwin. Harold, however, contriyed to extort 
permission to go to Rouen, and request their liberation, anii set out from 
Bosham, in Sussex. A storm wrecked him in Ponthieu ; he was taken 
captive by the count of that district, who gave him up to William in 
exchange for a considerable manor, and thus, though he entered Rouen 
in state, he found himself, instead of the ambassador of the King of 
England, in effect the prisoner of the Duke of Normandy. 

He was treated with great courtesy, accompanied William on an 
expedition against the Duke of Brittany, and gave great help to the 
Normans by his personal strength, when some of them were in danger in 
crossing a river, and, apparently, was in high honour ; but William was 
determined not to miss the advantage chance had thrown in his way, 
and when Harold, after spending some months at Rouen, proposed to 
return, he, in the first place, insisted on drawing up a treaty of alliance 
land friendship with his good friend the Earl of Wessex, to be sworn to 
|on both sides. Very distasteful must this promise of friendship have 
been to Harold, since the first article required him to assist the Duke 
with all his poWer in obtaining the crowh of England upon Edward’s 
death j but he found it impossible to resist, and declared himself 
perfectly willing to engage himself as required. i 

An oath taken on the relics of the Saints was, at that time, considered OathW i 
ks more binding than one taken on the Holy Scriptures ; and William 
commanded that the most honoured df these remains should be collected 
(from various churches and placed in a chest, covered with cloth of gold 
jon wliicli a copy of the Gospels was laid. Harold, laying his hand on 
bie book, swore to observe the treaty faitlifully ; and when he had so 
done, William removed the cloth and showed him the relics, at the 
sight of which he turned pale and trembled, — a sure sign, as was thought 
by the Normans who stood round, that his conscience would not allow 
him to break an oath which was believed to have thus acquired double 
force and sanctity. Yet Harold soon proved that no oaths can bind a 
man who will not be bound by his simple word. 

A few months after his return from Normandy, he was standing by 
the bedside of the dying Edward the Confessor, importuning his last 
moments with entreaties to him to declare his successor. 

“ Ye know, full well,” said the poor old King, “ that I have bequeathed 
my kingdom to the Duke of Normandy ; nay, some be here who have 
sworn oaths to him.” 

. Harold pressed him for some other answer, and he replied, “ Take it, 

Harold, if such be thy will, but the gift will be thy ruin. Against the 
puke and his barons no might of thine will avail thee,” 
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Fear not for me,’* replied Harold, joyfully ; “ 1 fear neither Norman 
nor aught else.” 

** May it fall to the most worthy I ” was the faint answer «)f Edward. 
His thoughts began to wander, and he uttered many passages of 
Scripture, speaking of desolation and destruction, which were afterwards 
regarded by hfe subjects as the last prophecies of their siiintly king. He 
/died two days afterwards, and, on the feast of lipiphanXi HaroUl 
^assumed the crown. The coronation was .solemnized by Alfred, 
Archbisliop of York ; but whether the absence of the Primate Stigand 
was occasioned by his dislike to the usurpation, or by tlie sentence i>f 
excommunication uiulcr which he had been laid by the Pope, is not 
known. Pe that as it may, there was little joy to welcome the acce.ssion 
of Harold ; the people were full of melancholy forelxMlings, excited by 
the predictions of King lulward, as well as l^y the appearance of a comet, 
then supposed to denote the approach of misfortune ; (he great carls, 
Edwin and ^lorkar, were his enemies, the nobles envied him, and stood 
aloof, significantly relating a story of his boyliood, when he is said to 
j have met with a severe tall in a foolish attempt to tly from the top of a 
' tower with wings of his own contrivance. I'hece is a Spanish prt>vcrb 
, which, in truth, suited Harold w^cll : “The ant found wings for her 
, destruction.” 

I The bitterest of all his cncmie.s was his own brother, Tostig, who, 

I having been banished partly by his means, on account of his misgovern- 
inent of Noitlnimbri.i, was living in Flanders, whence, the in>tnnt he 
; heard of Harold’s coronation, he hastened witlt the tiilingsto Xoiniandy ; 

’ and r.(^t thinking William’s preparations speedy enough to .saii.-,fy the 
I ini]>atience of his hatred, lie went to Norway, where he found a willing 
: ally in Ilarald llardrada, the la^t sea-king. 

I A curious story is told of the childhood nf this Ilarakl Hardr.ula, wlio 
I was the half-broiher of the kingly saint t )laf, being the son of the 
I hangljty Aasla and the peaceful Sigurd Syr. When Ilarald was about 
j three years old, St. t>kif w.as on a vidt tn his inntiu r. anrl calling ti> his 
. little brothers, took the two eldest, (iutlorm ami lialldan, (me on (;ach 
, knee, and hulked .it them willi a fierce countenani, e, at wliiv li both the 
little boys were friglucnet], and ran away to hide llioinseives. He then 
took Ilarald on his knee, and jnil on the sanu? tierce look at him, but 
the child looked Ivildly iij) in Ids face in return. ;\s a funher trial of 
his courage, the king pulled his hair, upon which, the little fellow' 
undauntedly ])ulled the king's wiii^kers, and ( >laf sai.l, “Thou wilt le 
revengeful, some day, my friend.” 

The next dayOlnf found his little brothers at pl.iy ; tlic two eldest 
building little barns and enclosing corn-fields, and Ilar.dd l\ing by tlie 
side of a pool of water, in which he was floating vmall diijis of wood. 

“ What are these?” asked the King. 

“ My ship.^ of war,” said little Harnld. 

Ha! my friend,” said the King, “the lime may come when tliou 
wilt command ship.s.” 
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lie then called the other two, and asked Guttorm what he would like 
best to have. 

Com land,” said he. 

“ And how great wouldst thou like thy com land to be ? ” 

“ I would have the whole ness (peninsula) that goes out into the lake 
sown with corn every summer.” 

** And what wouldst thou like best ? ” he asked of Halfday 

“ Cows,” said the boy. 

“ How many wouldst thou like to have ?” 

‘‘ So'many, that when they went to the lake to drink, they should 
stand ^ tight round the lake as they could stand.” 

” That would be a great housekeeping ! ” said the king ; " and now 
Harald, what wouldst thou have? ” 

” Followers.” 

” And how many of them?” 

** Oh, so many as would eat up all Halfdan’s cows at a single meal ! ” 

Olaf laughed, and said, ** Here, mother, thou art brining up a 
king.” 

In fact, Guttorm and Halfdan followed the quiet life of their father, 
but Ilarald was of far different temper. When Olaf returned from his 
exile in Russia, young Harald, who was scarcely fifteen, joined him with 
all the followers he could muster, and insisted on taking part in the 
])atlle of Stiklestad. 

Olaf told him he was too young ; but Harald boldly answered, ” I am 
,,not so weak but 1 can handle the sword, and as to that, I have a notion 
of tying the sword to my hand ; ” and then the brave boy sung out 
some verses, composed on the spur of the moment, according to a talent 
olien found among the Northmen, and highly valued : — 

“ Our army’s wing, where I shall stand, 

I will hold good with heart and hand ; 

My mother's eye shall joy to see, 

A hattcr’d, blood -stain’d shield from me. 

The brave young skald should gaily go 
Into the fray, change blow for blow ; 

Cheer on his men, gain inch by inch, 

And from the spear-point never flinch. 

Cilaf saw plainly that his high-sj^irited mother had infu.sed her own 
tcnib'cr mto her youngest son as entirely as into himself, and }'ielded his 
consent tlmt Harahi sliould take part in the battle. It was a mournful 
beginning for a young warrior. Harald beheld the fall of his noble 
brother, and was himself severely w’oundcd. He was led from the field 
by a faithful bonder, who hid him in his house ; but the spirit of the 
young minstrel warrior was undaunted, and, during his recovery, he 
sung thus : — 

“ My wonnd.s were bleeding as I rode, 

And down the hill the bunders strt»de, 

Killing the wounded with the sword, 

The followers of their rightful lord. 
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From wood to wood I crept abng, 

Unnoticed by the bonder throng ; 

* Who knows/ I thought, “a day may come. 

My name may yet be great at home/ ** 

As soon as his wounds were healed, Harald took refuge in Russia, and 
thence travelled to Constantinople, where he laicaine one of the 
renowned guards of the Greek Emj)eror, composed of hired Northmen 
and Saxons, and called Vivringcr, or Varangians, from the word Wehr^ 
a defence. He went from Constantinople to the Holy l.and, bathed in 
the Jordan, paid his devotions at Jerusalem, and killed the robbers on 
the way. Strange stories were told of his adventures at Constantinople, 
of the Empress Zoe having fallen in love with him, and of his refusal to 
return her affection ; upon which she raised an acettsation against him, 
that he had misapplied the pay of the Va‘ringers, and threw him into 
prison, whence, as the stoiy^ related, be was freed by a lady, who was 
commissioned to rescue him by St. Olaf, his brother, who ai>pcarcd to 
her in a dream. She brought him a rope ladder, and he escaped to his 
ship, broke through tlie chains that guarded the harbour, and sailed 
northwanl through the Illack Sea, composing on his voyage sixteen 
songs in honour of I'lisif, the Russian king's daughter, wliom he married 
5)11 his arrival at Novogorod. He obtained with her great riches, whidi 
he added to the treasures he had brought from Constantinojde. 

St. Olafs son, Magnus, was reigning in Norway, and Harald 
Hardrada designed to obtain from him a portion of tlie kingdom, to 
which, by the old Norwegian law, ever)' descendant fd' Harald Harfagre 
had an equal claim. Harald united with his cousin Sweml, i\ho had 
been dispossessed of an earldom by Magnus, and they advanced 
I together ; but Harald was inclined, if ]>ossil>Ic, rather to decide the 
! matter by a treaty, than by force of arms, while Sweiul, on the other 
hand, wished for war and revenge. 

Gnc evening, as the two allies were sitting together, Swend asked 
Harald what he valued most of all his property. 

“My banner, Land -Waster,” answered Harald. 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“It has always been said that this banner carries victory with it, and 
so I have ever found it,” 

“ I will believe in that when thou h.mt borne it in three Ixiltles with 
thy nephew Magnus, and won them all.” 

“I know my kindred with king Magnus,” answered Harald, “without 
thy recalling it, and though wc are now in arms against him, «»ur tneeting 
may be of another sort.” 

They came to liigh words, Swend reproaching his ally uith breaking 
his agreement. Harakl disirust<‘<l his intentions, and, at night, did not, 
as ii^ual, sleep in a tent tm the deck of his .ship, but left a billet of wood 
in his place. At 111 id night a man rowed silently up to the side of the 
ship, crept up to the tent, and struck so violent a Mow with his axe, 
that it remained sticking in tlic w»H>d, while the murderer retired to his 
boat, and rowed away in the dark. 
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Harald, convinced of this treachery, deserted Swend, and went to Camio V, 
join Magnus, who met him in a friendly manner, and invited him, with narald 
sixty of his men, to a banquet. Hardrada. 

After the feast, Magnus went round the table, distributing gifts of 
robes and weapons to the sixty men ; but when he came to Harald, he 
held up two sticks, and asked which of them he would choose. Harald 
took the nearest, and Magnus declared that therewith he gave up to 
liim half his power and land in Norway, making him of equal right 
with himself, and only reserving the first scat when they should be to- 
gether at any time. 

Harald sent for all the treasure he had brought home, declaring that 
they would likewise divide their riches, and the gold was weighed out, 
and placed in two erpial heaps, each on an ox-hide. But Magnus had 
no riches to contribute, for he said that the turmoils in the country had 
so impoverished him, that all the gold he possessed was the ring on his 
finger, which his father, St. Olaf, had given him at their last parting. 

Even this, Harald said, smiling, perhaps belonged rightfully to him, 
since it was, at first, the property of his father, Sigurd Syr. However, 
the two kings parted amicably, and reigned together without disagree- 
ments of any consequence, for the remembrance of St. Olaf seemed 
always to be a link between his son and brother. Magnus, the more 
gentle of the two, died just as his uncle had led him to enter on a war 
of ambition with Swend, King of Denmark. 

Norwegian traditions relate that he dreamt that his father, St. Olaf, 
appeared to him, saying, “ Wilt thou choose, my son, to follow me, or 
to become a long-lived and powerful king, at the cost of a crime that 
can never be expiated V ” 

“Do thou choose for me, father,*’ he answered. 

“Then follow' me,” replied the syiirit. 

Magnus awoke, told the dream, sickened, and died, leaving the whole 
of Norway to Harald Hardrada, and declaring that it would be just not 
.to molest Swend in his possession of Denmark. 

Harald reigned prosperously, until, in an evil hour, he received Tostig^'s 
Tostig, the son of Godwin, and listened to his invitation to come and 
invade h'.ngland, and revenge him on his brother Harold. He fitted 
out a great armament, sailed uj) the Humber, plundered and burnt 
Scarborough, defeated the young earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 
and summoned York to surrender. 

The citizens, dreading an assault, promiscnl to yield the next day ; BaitU of 
and, accordingly, early in the muniing, Hardrada, Tostig, and a small 
band f)f follow^crs, set out from their camp at Stamford bridge, on the 
banks of the Guse, to receive the keys. The day was bright and warm, 
though late in September, and the Northmen had left behind them their 
shirts of mail, and only bore sword, shield, and helmet ; even Harald 
himself had left behind his liawberk Emma, and only wore a blue robe 
embroidered with gold, and a rich helmet. 

As they W'ere approaching the city, they suddenly beheld a cloud of | 
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dust, and ben^th it the glitter of armour, glancing, as the Norwegians 
said, like sparkling ice. As they came nearer, tliey could distingukh 
the red dnigon standard of Wesse x, proving that there was the kin^' 
whom they ha^ supposed to oe far away on the south coast, watching 
to prevent the landing of William of Normamly. 

Though taken by $ttr{)rise, out-numbered, and half-armed, Hardrada 
did not lose courage. He sent messengers to summon the rest of his 
men, and planting in the midst his banner, Lmjiyywter, ranged his 
troop round it in a circle, with the ends of thoRpHre resting on the 
ground, and the points turned outwarrls. 

Twenty horsemen, in full armour, advanced from the Saxon army, 
and one of them, riding close up to the circle, called out, ** Where is 
Earl Tostig, the son of Godwin ? ** 

** He is here ! *’ replied Tostig. 

“ Thy brother salutes thee, offers thee peace, his friendship, and the 
Earldom of Northumbria ; nay, rather than not be friends with thee, he 
would give thee the third of his kingdom.” 

“ If he had held this language a year ago,” rcplicnl Tostig, who knew 
the speaker but too well, ” he would have saved the lives of many men. 
But what will he offer my noble ally, King Harold Sigurdson 
” .Seven feet of English earth,” answered the horseman, proiully 
scanning the gigantic figure of the Sea King, ” or may l>e a little more.” 
1 “Then,” said Tostig, “King Harold, niy brother, may prepare for 
j battle. Never shall it be said that the son of Godwin forsook the son 
of Sigurd.” 

1 It must have been a strange lo<ik that passed between those two 
; brothers, thus on the verge of a deadly strife, each surrounded Milh 
I dangers that could scarcely be avcrtetl, and but of late .actuated with 
bitter hate, but at the decisive moment, that hatR'd giving way, and 
their hearts yearning to each other, willi the memories of long past 
days, yet both too proud to show how they wcie mutually touchc<l, too 
far pledged to their separate parties to follow the impulse that would 
have drawn them once together in love. It was loo laic— the battle 
must be fought — the brothers’ dcecls had dcciilcd their lot. 

\ The Saxpn horseman rode off, and the Norwegian King asked, wl^o 
^vas the man who had been speaking so wa ll, 
i “ It was King Harold Codwinson,” said 

“Why did 1 not learn this sooner?” said Hardr.ula. “ He should 
never have had to boast of the slaughter of our men.” 

“ It may have been impnidcnt,” said Tostig, “but he was willing to 
grant me peace anil a gre.at dominion. If one of us must die, I had 
rather he .should slay me than I sl.ay him.” 

.So spoke Tostig, who had, of late, been nisliiiig from country to 
' country to stir up foes against his brother. Surely he would have given 
' worlds to check the ruin he had wrought, thougli his sense of honour 
would not allow him to forsake lus ally. 

“ He is but a little man, but he sits firmly in his stirrups,” returned 



Harald Hardrada ; and then, to cheer hla men 
be chanted aloud one of hie impiompt|s var aoni 

** Advance, advance, 

The belxneta glance : 
liut bltM awprds play 
In our array. 

** Advance, advance^ 

No hawberks giance~> 

But hearts are here 
That know no fear.” 

These verses sound but ill," said the Sea King, interrupting himself, 
" we will make some better," and, careful of his verses as a Skald in 
his last battle, as well as in his first, he sung:—: 

** In battle room we seek no lee^ 

With skulking head and bending knee, 

Behind the hollow shield : 

With eye and hand we guard the head, 

Conrnee and promptness stand instead. 

Of naw^rk, on tb^ field." 

It was his death'Song. Early in the battle his throat was pierced by an 
arrow, arid learning his death, Harold Godwinson sent once more to 
offer Tostig pardon and leave to the Northmen to return home j but they 
refused quarter, and Tostig would not forsake them. The other North* 
men from the ships joined them, and the fight raged with more fury 
than ever in the "death ring," as the Skalds termed it, round the banner 
I. and- Waster. Tostig fell there, and only a few fled to their ships, 
protected by a brave Noi-seman, who stood alone to guard Stamford 
iiridgc, then only consisting of a few planks, till an Englishman crept 
under, thrust up his spear, and slew him from below. 

However, Harold’s condition w-as too critical to allow of his wasting 
his strength on a defeated foe, he allowed Hardrada’s son to return 
unmolested to Norway with his fleet and the remains of his army, and 
he gave great offence to his men by not sharing the plunder of the camp 
with them. 

So died the'last of the Sea Kings, by the last Anglo-Saxon Wetory. 
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The Duke of Normandy seems to have considered lumsclf secure of 
the fair realm of England, by the well-known choice of ipdward 
the Confessor, and wa^ reckoning on the prospects of ruling there, 
where the language and habits of his race were already making great 
progress. 

On a ^winter day, however, early in ro66, as William, cross-how in 
hand, was hunting in the forests near Rouen, a horseman galloped up 
to him and gave him, in a low voice, the information that his cousin 
King Edwanl of England was dead, and that Earl Harold of Kent havl 
been crowned in his stead. 

With fierce rage were these tidings given, for the bearer of them was 
no other than Tostig, who attempted to bring the Norman.s against hi.s 
brother, before seeking the aid of llarald Hardrada in the north. 

' No less was the ire of the Norman Duke excited, hut he was of too 
stem and reserved a nature to allow his wrath to break out at once into 
words. Sport, however, was at an end for him ; he threw down his 
cross-bow, and walked out of the forest, his fine but hanl features 
l^earing so dark and gloomy an expression, that no one dared to ask 
what had disturbed him. 

Without a word he entered the castle, and there siroddlip and down 
the hall, his hands playing with the fastenings of his cloak, until siul- 
denly throwing himself on a bench, he drew his mantle over hU face, 
turned it to the wall, and became lost in deep musings. 

His knights stood round, silent and perplexed, till a voice was heard 
humming a tune at a little distance, and the person entered who more 
than any other shared the counsels of Duke William, namely, William 
Fitzosbom, Count de Breteuil, son of that Oslx)rn the seneschal who 
had been murdered in the Duke’s chamber. 

The two Williams were of the same age, had been brought up 
together, and Fitzosbom now enjoyed (he office of Seneschal, and was 
on a more intimate footing with his lord than any other was admitted to 
by the dark and reserved prince. All the knights gathered round him 
to ask what ailed the Duke. 

Ah ! ” said he, ** you will soon hear news that will not please you ; 
and as William, roused by his voice, sat up on the bench, he continued ; 
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"■Sir, why hide whet trouhie* yonf It it fai|>oat«d,jU;the tcnm tiuit '^miliy'0 
the King of EnglMdUdMd^aiid that Harold has twite and 
leized the Tealma’* , C#t 

You ate r%ht,** replied the Duke. aip grieved at the death qC 
King Edward, and at the wrong Harold has d^e me,*’ 

Fitzosbom answered with such counsels as his master would belt be 
pleased to hear. ’*Sir, no one should grieve over what cannot be 
undone, far less over what may be mended. There is no cuie for King 
Edward’s death, but there is a remedy for Harold’s evil deeds. You 
have warlike vassals ; he has an unjust cause. What needs there, save a 
good heart ? for what is well begun is half done.” 

William’s wishes lay in the Erection his friend pointed out, but he 
was wary, and weighed his means before undertaking the expedition 
against so powerful and wealthy a state as England. His resources 
seemed as nothing in comparison with those of England ; his dukedom 
was but a petty state, himself a mere vassal ; and though had reason 
to hope that the English were disaffected towards Harold, yet, on the 
other hand, he was not confident of the support of his own vassals, 

;wiid, turbulent men, only kept in check by iron mle, widtout much 
I personal attachment to one so unbending and harsh, and likely to be 
iunwilling to assist in his personal aggrandizement. 

He paused and calculated, waiting so long that Tostig in his impatience 
went to Norway, and tried to find a prompter for Harold. Messages 
in the meantime passed between Normandy and England without effect. 

William claimed the performance of the oaths at Rouen, and Harold 
denied any obligation to him, offering to be his ally if he would renounce 
the throne, but otherwise defying him as an enemy. 

Having at length decided, William summoned his vassals to meet at Parliament 
I4Jlejjillf»nne, and requested their aid in asserting his right to the English 
Crown. 

When he left them to deliberate, all with one consent agreed that 
they would have nothing to do with foreign expeditions. What should 
they gain ? The Duke had no right to ask their feudal service for aught 
but guarding their own frontier. Fitzosbom should be the spokesman I 
and explain the result of their parliament. I 

In pame the Duke, and Fitzosbom standing forth spoke thiis:j 
” Never, my lord, were men so zealous as those you see here. They will | 
serve you as truly beyond sea as in Normandy, Push forward, and 
spare them not. * He who has hitherto furnished one man-at>anns will 
equip two, he who has led twenty knights will bring forty, i myself 
offer you sixty ships well filled with fighting men.” 

Fitzosbom was stopped by a general outcry of indignation and dissent, 
and the assembly tumultuously dispersed ; but not one of the vassals 
was allowed to quit Lillcbonne till after a private conference with 
William, and determined as they might be when altogether, yet not a 
count or baron of them all could withstand the Duke when alone 
with him ; and it ended in their separately engaging to do jxst as Fits- 1 
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Camj^ VI, osbom had promised for themj and going home to.buiid ships from 
Prt^nuioH woods, choose out the most stalwart villains on their estates to be 
equipped as men-at-arms and archers, to cause their armourers to head 
nvanm, cloth-yard shafts, repair the hawberks of linked chains of steel, and 

|the high-pointed helmet^ as yet without visors, and the face only guarded 
by a projection over the nose. Everyone had some hope of ^vantage 
to be gained in England; barons expected additional fiefs, peasants 
intended to become nobles, and throughout the spring preparations went 
on merrily ; the Duchess Matilda taking part in them by causing a 
vessel to be built for the Duke himself, on the figure-head of which was 
car%'ed a likeness of their youngest son William, blowing an ivory horn. 

t William, in the meantime, sought for allies in every quarter, beginning 
ith writing to beg the sanction of the Pope, Alexander II., os Harold\-> 
jrjiiry might be considered an ecclesiastical offence. 

The Saxons were then in no favour at Rome ; they had refused to 
accept a Norman Primate appointed by lidward, and Stigand, their 
chosen Archbishop, was at present suspended by the Court of Rome, 
for having obtained his office by simony : the whole Anglo-Saxon Church 
was reported to be in a very Ixid and corrupt state, anti besides, Rome 
had never enjoyed the power and influence there that the Normans had 
permitted her. I^nfranc, Abbot of St. Stephens, at Caen, and one of 
the persons most highly esteemed by William, was an Italian of great 
repute at Rome, and thus everything conspired to make the Po]»e 
willing to favour the attempt uik>ii Pmgland. 

He therefore returned him a Hull ( a le tter so called from the goldcii 
appumling him, as the champion of 
the Church, to chastise the impious perjurer Harold, and sent him a 
consecrated Ijanner, and a gold ring containing a relic of St. Peter.^ 

Thus sanctioned, William applied to his liege lord, Philippe I. of 
France, offering to pay homage for England as well as Nomiamly ; but 
Philippe, a dull, heavy, indolent man, with no love for his great vassal, 
refused him any aid ; and William, though he made the application for 
form’s sake, was well pleased to have it so. 

“If I succeed,” he said, “I shall \ic under the fewer obligations.” 
When he requested aid from Matildas brother Haldwin, Count of 
Flanders, the answer he received was a qucr>', how much land in l*dig- 
land he would allot as a recompense. He sent in return a piece of 
blank parchment ; but others say, that instead of l>cing an absolute 
blank, it contained his signature, and was filled up Ijy Haldwin, with 
the promise of a })ension of tliree hundred marks. 

Everything was at length in readiness ; nine hundred ships, or rather 
large open boats, were assembled at the mouth uf the Dive, lesser 
barks came in continually, and counts, barons, and knights, led in . 
their trains of horsemen and archers. 

All William’s friends were round him, and his two half-brothers, the 
sons of Arlelle, Robert, Count of Eu, and Odo, the w arlike Hishop of 
Bayeux. Matilda was to govern in his absence, and his eldest son. 



Rol^ert, a boy of tbirteon» brottgbt ibe CMii& 

homage of the vomls, in Order that he ml|^t hdv dt 

Nonhandy, in case any tniahnp should beMhbbUher on oiq^ediliQO*^ ^ 

Nothing delayed the enterprise but adverse wind% and these preva^" Ntfhmm^ 
so long tlmt the feudal army had nearly exhausted fiieir forty da^’ Stodt 
of provisioiu ; knight and man-at-arms miinnured» and tim Duke was 
continually going to pray in the Church of St. Valery^ looking at 
the weathercock every time he came out. 

On the eve of St. Michael, the IDuke’s anxious face became cheerhil, 
for a favourable wind had set in, and the word was given to embark. 

Horses were led into the ships, the shields hung round the gunwale, and ' 
the warriors crowded in, the Duke in his own Mora leading the way, 
the Pope’s banner at his mast% head, and a lantern at the stem to gui^ 
the rest. 

By morning, however, he outstripped all the fleet, and the sailor at 

I the mast-head could see not one ; but gradually first one sail, then 
another, came in sight, and by the evening of Mjph^ln^-daXiJ the 
whole nine hundred were bearing down upon Pevensey. 

Those adverse winds had done William more favour than h^ guessed. Landing at 
for they liad delayed him till Harold Had been obliged to quit his post ^*^*^***^’ 
of observation in Sussex, and go to oppose the Northmen at York, and 
thus there was no one to interfere with tl^e landing ®f the Normans, 
who disembarked as peacefully at Pevensey as if it had been Rouen 
Itself. 

William was almost the first to leap on shore, but as he did so, his 
foot slipped and he fell. Rising, with his hands full of mud, he called 
out,||^ Here ha\e I taken possession of the land which by God's help I 
hope to win ! ” Catching his humour, one of his knights tore a handful 
of tliatch from a neighliouring cottage, and put it into his hand, saying, 

“ Sir, I give you seizin of this place, and promise that I shall see you 
lord of it before a month is past.” 

The troops were landed first, then the horses, and lastly the carpenters, 
who set up at once three wooden forts, which had been brought in the 
ships prepared to be put together. After dinner William ordered all 
{the ships to be burnt, to cut ofif all hope of return. He continued for 
several days at Pevensey, exercising the troops and viewing the country. 

In one of these exiieditlons, he gave what was thought a remarkable 
proof of strength, for on a hot day, as they were mounting a steep hill, 
h'ilzosboni grew faint and exhausted by the weight of his ponderous 
iron hawberk. The Duke bade him take it off, and putting it on over 
his own, climbed the hill and returned to his camp wearing both at once. 

His landing, though he saw no one, had in reality been watched by a 
South-Saxon 'fhanc, who having counted his ships and seen his array, 
mounted, and without resting day or night rode to York, where, as 
Harold was dining, two days after the battle of Stamford Bridge, be 
rushed into the hall, erving out, ** The Normans are come ! they have 
built a fort at Pevensey 1 ” 
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No time was to be lost» and at tlie dawn Harold and all hia army 
were maithing southwards, sending a summons to the thanes and 
franklins of eaeh county as he pass^» to gather to the defence of the 
countiy. 

His speed was too great, however, for the great mass of the people to 
be able to join him, even if they had been so minded, and they were for 
the most part disposed to take no part in the struggle, following the 
example of the young Earls of Mercia, Edwin and Morkar, who held 
aloof, unwilling alike to join Harold or the Normans. 

When Harold reached l.^ndon, his army was so much lessened by 
fatigue and desertion, that his mother, G)^ha, and his two youngest 
brothers, Gyrtha and Leofwyn, advised him not to risk a battle, but to 
lay the countiy waste before the Normans, and starve them out of Eng- 
land, Plarold answered, with the generous spirit that had been defaced 
and clouded by his ambition, “ Would you have me min my kingdom ? 
By my faith, it were treason, I will rather tr>' the chances of a battle 
with such men as I have, and trust to my own valour and the goi>clness 
of my cause.” 

“ Yet,” said Gyrtha, ” if it be so, forbear thyself to fight. Either 
willingly or under force, thou art sworn to Duke William. Thine oath 
will weigh dovm thine arm in battle, but \vc, who are all unpledged, 
are free to fight in defence of our realm. Thou wilt aid us if we are 
defeated, avenge us if we are slain.” 

Harold disregardeil this advice, and was resolved to lca<l the host 
himself ; he gathered his followers from Kent and Wessex, and marched 
southwards. 



: CAMEO Vlt 

THE BATTLE OF ^STINGS. 

(»o66.) 

The first night after leaving London, Harold slept at Waltham Abbey,’ Camio VIL^ 
and had much conference with the Abbot, who was his friend, and 
appointed two Monks, named Osgood and Ailric, to attend him closely 
in the coming battle. ^ 

On the I2th of October, Harold found himself seven miles from the Harolds 
enemy, and halted his men on Heathfield-hiD, near Hastings, the most 
; advantageous ground he could hnd. 

to emrendi theh^^^^ a rai^part, ditch, ^ to plant wi^in 

them a soil of pojes, oh the upper part of which, nearly the height of a 
man from the ground, they interwove a fence of wattled branches, so 
that while the front rank might pass under to man the rampart, the rear 
mijpt be*sheltered from the arrows of the enemy. 

These orders given, Harold and Gyrtha rode together to a hill, whence 
they beheld the Norman camp, when for a moment Harold was so 
alarmed at the number of their tents that he spoke of returning to 
London and acting os his mother had advised ; but Gyrtha showed him 
that it was too late ; he could not turn back from the very face of the 
enemy, without being supposed to fly, and thus yielding his kingdom at 
once. 

Three Saxons presently came to the brothers who had been seized as 
spies by the Normans, and by order of William led throughout his camp, 
and then sent away to report what they had seen. Their stoiy was that 
the Norman soldiers were all Priests, at which Harold laughed, since 
they had been deceived by the short-cut locks and smooth chins of the 
Normans, such as in England were only worn by ecclesiastics, warriors 
always wearing flowing locks and thick moustaches. 

Several messages passed between the two camps, sending 

offers of honours and wealth to Harold and Gyrtha if Aey would cease 
their resistance ; but when all were rejected, he sent another herald to 
defy Harold as a perjured traitor under the ban of the Church; a 
declaration which so startled the Saxons, that it took strong efforts on 
the part of the gallant Gyrtha to Inspirit ihtm to stand by his brother. 
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This 6veri Willhun addressed his soldiers from a little hillodc, and 
Mvr^ngof anxiour, hanging round his neck, as a witness of Harold*s 

EnstUg*. falsehood, one of the relics on which the oath had been taken. Hu 
chanced to put on his hawberk with the wrong side before, and seeing 
some of his men disconcerted, fancying this a token of ill, he told them 
that it boded that his dukedom should be turned to a 'kingdom. 

His horse was a beautiful Spanbh barb sent him by the King of 
Castile, and so gallantly did he ride, that there was a shout of delight 
from his men, and a cry, “ Never was such n Knight under Heaven ! 
A fair Count he is, and a fair King he will be ! Shame on him who fails 
him.” 

William held in his hand the Pope’s banner, and called for the 
standard-bearer of Normandy ; but no one liked to take the charge, 
fearful of being hindered from gaining distinction by feats of personal 
prowess. Each elder knight of fame begged to be excused, and at Iasi 
it was committed to Tunstan the White, a young man probably so called 
because he had yet to win an achievement for his spotless shield. 

The army was in three troops, each dmwn up in the form of a wedge, 
the archers forming the point ; and the reserve of horse was commilted 
o Bishop Odo, who rode up and down among the men, a hawbeik over 
his rochet and a club in his hand. 

On went the Normans in the light of the rising sun of the 13th 
of October, Taillcfcr, a minstrel-knight, riding first, playing pn his ]iarj> 
and singing the war-song of Roland the Paladin. At seven o’clock they 
were before the Saxon camp, and Pltzosborn and the hotly under his 
I command dashed up the hill, under a cloud of arrows, sliouting “ Xotre 
Dame 1 Dieu aide ! " while the Saxons within, ciydng out ** Holy Roo 3 T** 
cut down with their battle-axes all who gained tlic r.nnj)ail, and at 
length drove them back again. 

A second onset w'as etjually unsuccessful, and William, obsen ing lliat 
the w'atlled fence protccte<l the Saxons from the arrows, ordcrtil the 
archers to shoot their arrow's no longer point blank, but into the sky, 
so that they might fall on the heatls of the Saxons, Th»K> diivctnl, 
these shafts harassed the defenders gricvoiiNjy ; and llaroM hiiuself wa^ 
pierced in the left eye, and aImo^t disabled fixmi further excilitm in the 
command. 

Yet at noon, the Normans had been bafllcd at every quarter, and 
William, growing desperate, UmJ a party to attack tlie entrance of the 
camp. Again he was repulsed, and driven hack on some rough gruuiui, 
where many horses fell, and among them his own Spanbh charger. A 
cr>* arose that the Duke w-as slain : the Normans fie<i, the Saxons broke 
out of their camp in pursuit, wdicn William, throwing oft* his helmet and 
striking with his lance, rccalletl his troops, shouting, “ la)ok at me ! 1 
live, and by God’s grace I will conquer.” 

All the Saxons who had left the camp were slain, their short battle- 
axes being unfit to cope with the heavy swortb and long l.ances of their 
enemies ; and taught by this success, William caused some of his troops to 
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feign a draw them b^ond the lampart, turn on them aad cut i 

them down. The manoeuvre was repeated at diderent parts of the camp i 

till the rampart was stripped of delenders, and the Normans forced their / 

way into it, cut down the wattled fence, and gave admittance to the host 

of horse and foot who rushed over the outworks. 

Yet still the standard floated in the midst of a brave band who — 

** Though thick the shafts as snow. 

Though charging knights Uke whirlwinds go, 

Though bill-men ply Uie ghastly blow 
Still fought around their King.'* 

All who came near that close-serried ring of stedfast Saxon strength 
were cut down, and the piles of dead Normans round them were be- 
coming ramparts, when twenty knights bound themselves by an oath 
that the standard should be taken, spurred their horses against the ranks, 
and by main force, with the loss of ten of their number, forced an open- 
ing. Ere the ranks could close, William and his whole force were 
charging into the gap made for a moment, trampling down the brave 
men, slaughtering on all sides, yet still unable to break throu|^ to the 
standard. 

** TUI utter darkness closed her wine 

O'er their thin host and wounded King." 

Man by man the noble Saxons were hewn down as the Normans cut 
their way through them, no more able to drive them back than if the) 
had l>een the trees of the forest. Gyrtha, the true-hearted and noble, 
fell under the sword of a Norman knight, I.eofwyn lay near him in his 
blood, yet still Harold’s voice was heard cheering on his men, and still 
his standard streamed above their heads. 

At sunset, that well-known voice was no longer heard, and the setting 
.sun beheld Tunstan the White perform the crowning achievement of the 
day, uproot the standard banner of Normandy that the morning beams 
had seen committed to his charge. Not an earl or thane of Wessex was 
living ; and heaps of slain lay thick on Heathfield hill, and the valley 
round a very lake of blood. Senlac, or Sanglac, was its old name, and 
sounded but too appropriate to the French cars of the Conqueror, as in a 
moment of sorrow for the fearful loss of life he beheld, he vowed that 
here should stand an Abbey, where prayer should be made for pardon 
for his sins and for the repose of the souls Of the slaughtered. Dark- 
ness came on ; but the .Saxons, retreating under its cover, were still so urn 
^ daunted that the Noiinans could haixlly venture to move about the field 
except in consiflcrablc parties, and Eustace of Boulp^ ge, while speaking 
to the Duke, w’as felled to the earth G^TsTTucffiiTt^ 

In the morning, Gytha, the widow of Godwin, who had lost four 
children by the perjury and ambition of one of them, came to entreat 
permission to bury. Gyrtha.and Leofwyn lay near together at the foot of 
the banner. Harold was sought in vain, till Edith of the Swan neck, 
a lady he had loved, w^as brought to help in the melancholy quest. 

She declared a defaced and mangled corpse to be that of Harold, and 
it was carried with those of the two brothers to the Abbey of Waltham, 
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where it was placed beneath a stone bearing the two sorrowful words 
‘^elijE HatoR” 

li^eaia passed on, and the people had long become accustomed to the 
Nonnantyoke^ vdien there was much talk among them of a hermit, who 
dwelt in a, not far from the town in the utmost penitence and 
humitity. He was seldom seen, his face was deeply scarred, and he 
had lost his left eye, and nothing was known of his name or history { 
but he was deeply revered for his sanctity, and when Heniy Beauderc 
once visited Chester, he sought a private interview with the mysterious * 
penitent 

It is said, that when the hermit lay on his death -bed he owned him- 
self to be Ilarold, son of Godwin, once King of England for seven 
months. He had been borne from the bloody hill, between life and 
death, in the darkness of the evening, by the two faithful monks, Osgood 
,and Ailric, and tended in secret till he recovered from his wounds. 

SincT" that time he had been living in penitence and contrition, un- 
known to and apart from the world, and. died at length, trusting that his 
forty years* repentance might be accepted. 

If this tale be true, what a warning might not he have be'^towed on 
the young prince Henry, destined to nm a like course of perjury and 
ambition, and to feel it turn back upon him in the dreariness of desolate 
old age, when “ he never smiled again.** Had not the penitent Harold 
more peace at the last than the king Heniy ? 

The same story b told of almost every king missed in a lost battle. 
Arthur, borne away to die at Avalon, and believed to be among the 
fairies ; Rodrigo, the last of the Goths, whose steed OrcHo and homed 
helmet lay on the banks of the river, and whose name was found centu- 
ries after on a rude grave-stone, near a hermitage ; James IV., whom 
the Scots by turns hoped to see return from pilgrimage, and pitied as 
they looked at Lord Home’s border tower; the gallant Don Sebasuan, 
the last of the glorious race of Poitugucsc Kings, never seen after his 
shout of “ Let us die ! ” in the tumult of AIca 9 er, yet long Iwked for by 
his loving people— of each in turn the Kdief has arisen among the sub- 
jects who clung to the hope of seeing the beloved prince, and dwell on 
the doubt whether his corj^se w’as identified. In the cases of HaioKi 
and Rodrigo — generous men tempted into fearful and ruinous crimes — 
one would hope the tale \va'» true, and that the time for repentance \%as 
vouchsafed to them ; nor arc the ir stones e ntire ly withom aui| ioi i t^ . 

Harold had three young cliilirein7"'wFo’^^ iincfcr tlic 

care of their grandmother, G>lha, at one time finding a shelter in the 
Holms, those two islets in the British Channel, at another taking refuge 
in Irela id, whence they at length escaped to Norw'ay, and the daughter 
married one of the Kings of Novgorod, the beginning of the JCmpire of 
Russia, Ulfnoth, the only remaining son of the hokl Godwm-.sons was 
the hostage that Edward the Confc'-sor had plai t'd in the hands of the 
1 Duke of Normandy ; he was sebed upon once more by William Rufus, 

I and remained in captivity tiU hb deatli. 
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The Conqueror kept his wUr, and e««ted ^ 
op the held that gave him a kingdom. The eJtar stood where ^ 

HaroE’s banner h^ been planted, and the enclosmes luitomided every 
spot where the conflict had ragedi ♦ 

They were measured out by the corpses of Normans and Saxons. 

The Battle-r oU, a list of every Norman who had' borne arms there, w^ 
lodgecf iiirtTie keeping of the Abbot, and contains the na^ pf many a 
go(E old English family which has held the same land, ^^eneration after 
[generation, English now, though then called the Norman spoiler, but it 
is to be feared that the roll was much tampered with to gratify, family 
vanity. Battle Abbey was one of the greatest and richest foundations. 

The Abbot was a friar, and according to the unfortunate habit of ex> 
empting monasteries from the Bishop’s jurisdiction, was subject to no 
government but the Pope’s ; and this led to frequent dispute between the 
Abbot and the see of Winchester. 

It was overthrown in the Reformation, and is now a mere ruin ; but its 
beautiful arches still remain to show that better than any other con- 
queror William knew how. to honour a battle-field. There is but one 
other Battle Abbey in the world, Batalha in Portugal, which covers the 
plain of Aljubarota, where Joao I. won his kingdom from Castile ; and 
as his wife was a daughter of Jolin of Gaunt, a most noble and high- 
minded princess, it is most probable that she suggested the work after the 
example of her great ancestor ; nay, when the visitor enters the nave, and 
is rtMiiinded by the architecture of Winchester, it seems as if Philippa 
of Lancaster might have both proposed the foundation, and sent to 
England for the plan, to the Architect and Bishop, William of Wykeham. 

Nor is Battle Abbey the only remaining monument of Hastings. TAe Bayenx 
Matilda’s own handiwork prepared her thankoftering of tapestry, re- 
cording her husband’s victory ; and this work, d<me as it was for a gift 
to Heaven, not a vaingiprious record, still endures in the very Cathe- 
dral to which she gave it, one of the choicest historical witnesses that have 
come down to our times. We might be apt to regret that she did not 
present her work to Battle Abbey where it would have been most appro- 
priate ; but as the Puritans would most likely have called it a Popish 
vestment savouring of idolatry, we are consoled by thinking it probably 
owes its preservation to her having chosen togive it as a hanging on festival 
days to the Cathedral at Bayeux, the see of her husband’s half brother, 

Oclo, who shared in all the toils and dangers of the expedition, and 
whom she has taken especial care to represent for the benefit of the 
townspeople of Bayeux ; for wherever we find his broad fece, large per- 
son, shaven crown, and the chequered red and green suit by which she 
expressed his wadded garment, his name is always found in large letters; 
and' he is evidently in his full glory when we find him, club in hand, at 
the beginning of the battle, and these words worked round him : Odo 
Eps. (episcopus) baculum knens^ confortat pueros. He was one of the 
bad, warlike Bishops of those irregular times, and brought many dis- 
asters on himself by his turbulence and haughtiness. 
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tapestxy is a long narrow strip, little more than half a yard- 
n breadth. It begins with Harold’s journey to Normandy, and ends un* 
jniished in the midst d* the battle ; and most curious it is. The drawing 
h of ctMWse rudc> and the colouring very droll, the horses being red and 
necn, or bluc> and, invariably, the oiWeg of a different colour from the 
5ther three, while the ways in which both horses and men fall at Hastings 
nake the scene very diverting. Her castles, houses, and more especially 
Westminster Abbey, are of all the colours in the rainbow, and much smal- 
ler than th^ persons entering them, and yet in every figure there is spirit, 
in every face expression, and throughout, William, Harold, and Odo, 
bear countenances which are not to be mistaken. Harold has mous- 
taches, which none of the Normans wore. There wc find Harold taking 
his extorted oath ; the death of King Edward, the Saxons gazing witli 
horror at the threc-tailed comet ; the ship-building of yellow, green, and 
red boards, cut out of trees with most ludicrous foliage ; tiic moon just 
as it^ is described ; the disembarkation, where a bare-legged mariner 
wades out, anchor in hand ; the very comical foraging party ; the repost 
upon landing, where Odo is saying grace with two fingers raised in bene- 
diction, while the meat is serv^ed on shields, and fowls carried round spit- 
ted upon arrows. Then follows the battle, where William is seen mis- 
ing his helmet by its nose-guard, and looking exceedingly fierce as he 
rallies his men j where horses and men tumble head over heels, and where 
finally Matilda broke off with a pattern of hawberks traced out, and no 
heads or legs put to them. What stayed her liand ? Was it her grief 
at the conduct of her first-bom that took from her all heart to proceed 
with her memorial, or was it only the hand of death that closeil her toil, 
her womanly record of her husband's achievements ? 

The border must not Im* forgotten. It is a narrow edge above and 
below. At first it is worked with subjects from Phwdrus’s fal)lcs (on 
h.aving translated which was rested the fame of Henry’s scholarship), 
and very cleverly are they chosen ; for as if in comment on Harold's 
visit to Rouen, we find in near neighbourhood the stork witli her head in 
the wolf’s mouth, and the crow letting fall her cheese into the fox's 
jaws. 

Matilda did not upbraid the Normans by working the I’arliamcnt of 
Lillebonne, but she or her designer surely had it in mind when a herd of 
frightened beasts was drawn, an ape in front of tlurm making an oration 
to what maybe a lion, as it is much bigger than tlic rest ; but ns Matilda 
never saw a lion, the likeness is not rcmarkalde. 

Further on are representations of agriculture, s^nving, reaping, 
Wherever there is a voyage, fishes swim above and below, and in the 
battle there is a border plentiful in dead men. 

The Bayeux tapestry— the **Toile dc St. Jean,” as it is there called, from 
the feast-day when the cathedral was hung witli it - remained unknown 
and forgotten, till it was brought to light by one of the last people that 
could have been expected — Napoleon. Me was then full of Ins plan for 
invading England, and called general attention to the toile de St. Jean, 
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to Mig to mind the Normta Invasioii, and show that England had ’ 
once been conquered. 

So she had, but he had to deal with the sons of both victors, and of 
those who were slain. Now vanquished, Norman and Saxon were one, 
and by the great mercy of Heaven upon their odspring, the Englidi, not 
one battle has been fought, since Hastings, with a Continental foe upon 
English ground. 

May that mercy be still vouchsafed us I 
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THE CAMP OF REFUGE. 

(1067—1072.) 

Khg ef EngtanH, 
iM, William 1. 

^ In the fen country of Lincolnshire, tlicre lived, in the reijn of Edward 
the Confessor, a wealthy Saxon franklin named Leofric, Lonl of Bouni. 
He was related to the great Earls of Mercia, and fllTbrothcr Brand was 
Abbot of Peterlwrough, so that he and his wife, h^^Jiya, were persons of 
consideration in their own neighbourhood. Tht*/ had a son named 
Hereward, and called, for some unknown reason, Lc Wake, a youth of 
great height and personal strength, and of so fierce and violent a 
disjxxsition, that he dislurl^ed the ix^ace of the neighbourhood, to such a 
degree that he was banishetl from the realm. His high spirit found fit 
occupation in the armies of foreign princes ; and pilgrims and minstrels 
brought home such reports of Ins prowess, that the people of Bourn no 
longer regarded him as a turbulent young scapc-gracc, but considered 
him as their pride and glory. 

After a brilliant career abroad, Hereward married a Flemish lady, and 
was settled on her estates when the tidings reached him that his father 
I was dead, and that his agc<l mother had been dc.spoilcd of her pro|>erty, 
land cruelly treated, by a Norman to whom William the Conqueror had 
Presented the estate of Bourn. No sooner did he receive this intelligence 
»ihan he set olT with his wife, and, arriving in Lincolnshire, communicated 
' in secret with his old friends at Bourn, collected a small band, attacked 
the Xonnan, drove him away, and reinstated Ediva in his paternal home. 

But this exploit only exposed him to further perils, Normans were in 
' possession of every castle around ; his cou.sin.s, the young Earls Edwin 
I and Morkar, had submitted to the Conqueror ; Edwin was betrothed to 
j Agatha, William’s daughter ; and their sister Lucy was married to an 
j Angevin named Ivo Taillebois, bringing him a portion of their lands, in 
j right of which he called himself VLscount of Spalding. Their submLs- 
iiion had availed them little; they, as well as Waltheof, Earl of 
[iuntingdon (son of Si ward, and husband of the Conqueror’s nicce, 
udith), were feeling tliat a hand of iron was over them, and regretting 
! every day that he had not made com non cause against the enemy before 
I he had fully established hb power. 
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SeltUhness. jealotssy, and waveiing^ hod overthioim and ntinad tbe 
Saxons. Each had sought to secure his own knda and Hfo, careless of 
hisn^hW. No had the spirit f 

who blocked up the Conquerors inarch with trunks tre^liaWen 
asked by William why he had injured his woods for the sake of making 
an unavailing resistance, replied, I did my duty, tf every one had 
done as much, you would not be here.*’ According to their own 
tradition, the men of Kent, coming Torward, each carrying a branch 
of a tree so that they advanced unperceived, ** a moving wood,*' so 
encumbered William's passage that he could not proceed till he had 
taken an oath to respect their privileges. London, too, preserved its 
rrights, owing to the management of a buigess, called Ansgard, who 
conducted the treaty with the Nondans, aj^ would not admit them 
Sinto the city till its liberties were secured. 

wyiyi himsdf ^.MSPUS ngff 

this cause, 

wnen Matuda was crowned, he caused a Norman Baron, Marmion of 
Fontenaye, to ride into the midst of Westminster Hall, and, throwing 
down his gauntlet, defy any man to single combat who denied the rights 
of William and Matilda. He himself took the old coronation oath 
drawn up by St. Dunstan, and pledged himself to execute justice 
according to the old laws of Alfred and Edward. 

But William, whatever might be his own good intentions, was pressed 
by circumstances. He had lured his Normans across the channd with 
hopes of rich plunder in England, and knight and squire, man-at-arms 
and archer, were eager for their reward. Norman, Breton, Angevin, 
clamoured for possession ; /amilies of peasants crossed the sea, 
expecting, in right of their French tongue, to be gentry at once, and 
lords of the churl Saxons, while the Saxons, fully conscious of their own 
nobility, and possessors of the soil for five hundred years, derided them 
in such rhymes as these 

« William deConingsby 
Came out of Brittany 
With his wife Tiflany, 

And his maid Manfas, 

And his dog Hardigras.'* 

But the laugh proved to be on the side of the new comers, and the 
Saxon, whether Earl, Thane, Franklin, or Ceorl, though he could trace 
his line up to Odin, and had held his land since Hengist first won 
Thanct, must give place to Hardigras and his master. And though our 
sympathies are all with the dispossessed Saxons, and the Normans appear 
as needy and rapacious spoilers, there if! no cause for os to lament their 
coming. Without the Norman aristocracy, and the high spirit of 
chivalry and adventure thus infused, England could scarcely have 
attained her greatness ; for though many great men had existed among the 
immixed Anglo-Saxon race, they had never been able to rouse the 
nation from the heavy, dull, stolid sensuality intp which, to this day, an 
uncultivated Englishman is liable to falL 
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One Norman, the gallant Gilbert JFita-Richard, deserves to bo- 
remembered as an exception to the grasping temper of his countiymenu 
He would accept ndther gold nor la^ for the services he had rendered 
,at Hastings. He said he had come in obedience to the summons of his 
neudal chief, and not for spoil* and now his tenn of service was at an 
lend, he would go back to his own inheritance, with which he was 
Ipontent, without the plunder of the widow and orphan. 

For it was thus that William first strove to satisfy his followers. 
Every rich S^on. wido w or fairess who cpyl^ ^ found w^ comp elled 
t iSa nr y iS^h^w Icn^t ; but when'tKcif? pmv^ to be not 

p sumciSncy^Sr^tire^'^^^ he was obliged to find other 

f^retextsless apparently honourable. Eveiy noble who had fought in the 
cause of Har^d was declared a traitor, and his lands adjudged to be 
forfeited, and this filled the Earldoms of Wessex and Sussex with greht 
numbers of Normans, who counted their wealth at so many Englishmen 
apiece, and made no scruple of putting their own immediate followers 
into the manors whence they thrust the ancient owners. As to the 
great nobles, they were treated so harshly that they were all longing, if 
possible, to throw off the yoke, and make the stand which they should 
have made a year ago, when William had won nothing but the single, 
hard-fought battle of Hastings. 

Some of the Norman adventurers took great state on them, all the 
more probably because they had been nolxxlies in their own country. 
One of t^c most haughty of all was the Spalding Viscount, Ivo, whose 
surname of Taillebois seems to betray somewhat of his origin in Anjou. 
He was noted for his pompous language and insolent bearing ; he 
insisted on his vassals kneeling on one knee when they addressed him, 
and he and his men-at-arms took every opj>()rtimity of tormenting the 
Saxons. He set his dogs at their flocks, lamed or drowned their cattle, 
killed their poultry, and, above all, harasscil a few brethren of the Abl)ey 
of Croyland, who inhabitetl a grange not far from Spalding, to such a 
'decree, that he obliged them at last to retreat to the Abbey, and then 
filled the house with monks from Anjou ; and though the Abbot Ingulf 
[was William’s secretary, he could obtain no re<lress. 

Such a neighbour as this was not likely to allow the reinstated Ediva 
to remain at Bouni in peace, and Hereward found that he must continue 
in arms, for her protection and his own. He placed his wife, Tofjjjfla, 
in a Convent, and, collecting his friends around him, kept up a constant 
warfare with the Normans, until at length he succeeded in fortifying the 
Isle of Ely, and establishing there what he called the Camp of Refuge, 
as it gave shelter to any Saxon who had sutfered from the violence of the 
Normans, or would not adopt the new habits they tried to enforce. 

The weak, helpless, and aged, were sheltered by the monastery and 
its buildings ; the strong, enrolled in Hereward’s gallant band. Some 
of them were of higher rank than himself, and in order that he might 
be on a par with them, as well as with his Norman enemies, he sought 
the order of knighthood from his uncle, Abbot Brand. 
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The Nonntitis in ^cral wc<-e lu^g^ted by lay itbl^ an^ Cajwo^^^ 

their prince, William Rufus, leceived the order from Lait&aDC, they 
would not acknowledge Herewatd fu a knight, tbottgh they could not 
help respecting his truth, honour, and courage ; and it was a common 
saying among them, ^t if there had been only four, men Hke him in 
England, they should never have gained a footing there. No wbnder, 
when he never hesitated to fight singly with seven ‘Normans at once, 
and each of his five principal followers was a match for three. They 
were Ibe Winter, his brother in arms; Eghelric, his cousin; Ital; 

Alfric ; and Scxwald. 

Many fugitives of high rank did Hereward receive in his Camp of 
Refuge. He had nearly been honoured by the presence of his hereditary 
Isovercign, Edgar the Etheling, but the plan f^ed. He did, however, Ethvin attd 
^heller his two cousins, Morkar and Edwin. They had suffered mucli 
from the insolence of the Normans, and experienced the futility of the 
promises in which they had trusted, until at length they had been driven 
to join a rising in the North. It had been quickly suppressed, and the 
worst of all the cruelties of the Normans had avenged it, while the two 
earls, now become outlaws, fled to the Camp of Refuge. Thence Edwin 
was sent on a mission to Scotland, but on the way he was attacked by a 
party of his enemies and slain, after a gallant resistance. He was the 
handsomest man of his time, and his betrothed, Agatha, was devotedly 
attached to him ; it is even said that the stem William himself wept 
when the bloody head of his daughter’s lover was presented to him. A 
c\irious gold ornament has been of late years found in the field where 
l^khvin was killed, and antiquaries allow us to imagine that it might 
have been a love-token from the Norman princess to the Saxon eark 

Another fugitive in Hcrew'ard’s camp was the high-spirited Abbot 
Frith ric, whose steady opposition to the illegal encroachments orthe 
Noraians had given great offence to William. Once Frithric had com- 
bined with other iiifiucntial ecclesiastics, to require of the Conqueror 
another oath to abide by the old English laws, and thus brought on 
himself an accusation of rebellion and sentence of banishment. He 
assembled his monks, and told them the time was come when, according 
to the words of Holy Scripture, they must flee from city to city, bade 
them farewell, and, taking nothing with him but a few books, safely 
reached the Camp of Refiige, where he soon after died. 

Thorold, the new Norman Abbot of Malmesbury, kept a body of 
archers in his pay, and whenever his monks resisted any of his improper 
measures, he used to call out, “Here, my men-at-arms ! ” At length 
the Conqueror heard of his proceedings. *‘I’U find him his match!” 
cned Wilham. ‘*1 will send him to Peterborough, where Hereward 
will give him as much fighting as he likes.” 

To Peterborough, then, Thorold was appointed on the death of 
Hereward’s uncle. Abbot Brand, while the poor monks of Malmesbury 
received for their new superior a certain Guerin de Lire, who disinteired 
and threw away the bones of his Saxon predecessors, and took all the 
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CAMBoVltl. iraisitn in the toffen of Ute C<Mvent, in order that he itdt^t ^qday hiit 
Cnimamd Hches lit the e^es of those who hed seen him poor. 

su Yet all the Norman clergy were not such as these* and never should 

be Ibrgotteii the beantUW answer oif ffnlWtHllV I 
such a priest as Fitz-Kichard a knight. William had summoned 
him to England, and he came without delay ; but when he was told it 
was for the purpose of raising Mm to high dignity, he spoke thus : 
** Many causes forbid me to seek dignity and power ; I will not mention 
all. I will only say that 1 see hot how 1 could ever properly be the 
head of men whose mamiers and language I do not understand, and 
whose fathers, brothers, and friends, have been slain by your sword, 
disinberited, exiled, imprisoned, or harshly enslaved by you. Search 
the Holy Scriptures whether any law permits that the shepherd should 
be forced on the flock by their enemy. Can you divide what you liave 
won by war and bloodshed, with one who has laid aside his own goo<U 
for the sake of Christ ? All priests are forbidden to meddle with rapine, 
or to take any share of the prey, even as an offering at the altar, for, 
as the Scriptures say, * he that bringeth an offering of the goods of the 
poor, is as one that slayeth the son before the father’s eyes. ’ When 1 
remember these commands of G«k 1, I am filled with terror ; I look on 
Kngland os one great prey, and dread to touch it or its treasures, as 1 
should a red’hot iron.” 

Guimond then returned to Normandy, uninjured by the Con(|ueror, 
who, with all his faults, never took offence at such rebukes ; but the 
worldly-minded clergy were excessively affronted at his censure of their 
rapacity, and raiscxl such a persecution against him, that be was obliged 
to take refuge in Italy. 

As soon as the news arrived at the Camp of Refuge that the warlike 
Thorold had been appointwl to Peterborougli, Hcreward and his band 
hastened to the Abbey, and, probably with the consent of the Saxon 
monks, carried off all the treasures into the midst of the fens. Thorold, 
with one hundred and sixty men-at*anns, soon made his a])pcarance, 
was installed as Abbot, and quickly made friends with his Nonnan 
neighbour, Ivo Taillebois. 

They agreed to make an expedition against the robber Saxons, and 
united their forces, but Thorold apfwars to have been not quite as will- 
ing to face Here ward as to threaten his monks, and let Ivo advance into 
the midst of an extensive wood of alders, while he remained in the rear 
with some other Normans of distinction, Ivo sought through the 
j whole wood without meeting a Saxon, and returning to the spot where 
he had left the Abbot, found no one there, for Hereward had quitted 
the. wood on the opposite side, made a circuit, .and falling suddenly on 
Thorold and his party, carried them off to the fens, and kept them there 
till they had paid a heavy ransom. 

In 1072, the fifth year of the Camp of Refuge, it had assumed so 
’ formidable an aspect, that William thought it necessary to take vigorous 
; measures against it, more especially as t here had b een lately a com- 
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reachit, for the treacherous grouna of the tens afforded no firm footil^ WWfym 
for an army ; there was not water enough for boats^ no station for art^ oftaekM - 
ers, no space for a charge of the ponderous knight^ etn<4tgst the iieedy 
pools, William decided on constlructing a causewayy ai^ employed 
workmen to cut trenches to drain off the water^ and raise the bai^ of 
stones and turf, under the superintendence of Ivo Taillebois. How<^, 
Ilercward was on the alert, harassing, them perpetually, breaking on 
them sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, in such strange 
unexpected ways, that at last the viscount Qame to the cotidusion that he 
must have magic arts to aid him, and pemnaded the king to let him. send 
for a witch to work against him by counter spells. Accordingly she was 
installed in a wooden tower raised at the end of the part of tlie causeway 
which was completed, and the woriemen were beginning to advance 
boldly under her protection, when suddenly smoke and flame came 
driving upon them. Hereward had set fire to the dry re^s, and, spread- 
ing quickly, the flame cut off their retreat, and the unhappy woman 
perished with many of the Normans, 

Again and again were the Norman attacks disconcerted, and all that 
they could attempt was a blockade, which lasted many months, ^and 
might probably have been sustained many more by the hardy warriors, 
if some of the raonk^ojn^, growing weary of the privations they en- 
dured, had not gone in secret to the king, and oflered to show him a 
way across the Marches, on condition that the wealth of the Abbey 
was secured. 


Accordingly, a band of Normans crossed the fens, took the Saxons 
by surprise, killed a thousand men, and forced the camp. Hereward 
and his five comrades still fought on, crossed bogs where the enemy did 
not dare to follow them, and at length escaped into the low lands of 
Lincoln, where they met with some Saxon fishermen, who were in the 
habit of supplying a Norman station of soldiers. These Saxons will- 
ingly received the warriors into their boats, and hid them under heaps 
of straw, while they carried their fish as usual to the Normans. While the 
Normans were in full security, Hereward and his men suddenly attacked 
them, killed some, put the rest to flight, and seized their horses. 

Collecting others of his scattered followers, -Hereward kept up his 
warfare from his owm house at Bourn, continually ^harassing the Normans, 
until at length he took prisoner his old enemy, Ivo Taillebois, and, as 
the price of his liberty, required him to make his peace with the Con- 
queror. This was good news to William, who highly esteemed his 
valour and constancy, and could accuse him of no breach of faith, since 
he had made no engagements to him. Hereward was therefore received 
as a subject of King William, retained his own estate, and died there at 
a jMod old age, respected by both Saxons and Normans. 

\J(fhcre is, indeed, an old Nonnan-French poem that declares it was 
for the love of a noble Saxon lady, named Alftrude, that Hereward | 
ceased to struggle with the victors. According to this stoiy, Alftrude, j 
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CawtoVIII, an heiress of great wealth, was so charmed by the report of Hercward’s 
mnthof £snie, that she offered him her hand, and persuaded him to make peace 
ihrwfard* with William. viS is further said, that one aftenioon as he lay asleep 
under a tree, a bond of armed men, among whom were several Bretons, 
surrounded and murdered him, though not till he had slain hfteen of them. 

But this story is not likely to be true, since we know that Hereward 
was already married, and the testimony of more than one ancient EnglUli 
chronicler declares that he spent his latter years in peace and honour. 
He was the only one of the Saxon chieftains who thus closed his days in 
his native home, the only one who had not sought to preserve his own 
possessions at the expense of his country, and who had broken no oaths 
nor engagements. His exploits are told in old ballads and half romantic 
histories, and it is not safe to believe them implicitly, but his existence 
and his gallant resistance are certain. 

Many years after, the remains of a wooden fort, the citadel, so to 
speak, of the Camp of Refuge, still existed in the Isle of Kly, ami was 
called by the peasantry Hereward*s Castle. The treacherous monks 
of Ely were well punished by having forty men-at-arms quartered on 
their Abbey. 

(Si the captives taken in the camp, many were most cruelly treated, 
their eyes put out, and their hands cut off ; others were iinprisonc<i, and 
many slain. Morkar, who was here taken, spent the rest of his life in 
the same captivity as Ulfiioth, Siigand, and many other Saxons of dis- 
tinction, with the one gleam of hope when liberated at William’s death, 
and then the bitter disappointment of renewed seizure and captivity. If 
it could lie any consolation to them, these Saxons were not William’s 
FallofOixo only captives. Bishop Odo, of Bayeux, whom William h.ad made Earl 
of Kent, after giving a great deal of trouble to his brother the king, and 
to Archbisliop Lanf^nc, by his av.irice and violence, heard a prediction 
that the next Po|>e should be named Odo, and set off to try to bring 
about its fulfilment in his owni person, cariying with him an immense 
quantity of ill-gotten treasure, and a large number of troops, commamled 
by Hugh the Wolf, Earl of Chester. 

I However, Odo had reckoned without King William, and he had but 
lust set sail, when William, setting off from Normandy, met him in the 
Channel, took his ships, and making him laiKl in tlu‘ Isle of Wight, and 
convoking an assembly of knights, declared his offences, and askc<l them 
what such a brother deserved. 

Between fear of the king and fear of the Bishop, no one ventured to 
answer, upon which William sentenced him to imprisonment ; and 
when he declared that no one but the Pope hvid a right to jutlge him, 
answered, I do not try you, the Bishop of Bayeux, but the Earl of 
Kent,” and sent him closely guarded to Normandy. 

1 Another Norman state-prisoner was Roger Fitzosbom, the son of 
'William’s early friend, who had died soon after the Conquest. Roger’s 
offence was the bestowing his sister Emma in maniage without the con- 
sent of the king, and in addition, much seditious language was used at 
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the wedding banquet, where, unhappily, wa$ present Wal^eof^ Earl U 
Huntingdon, the last Saxon noble* • 

Roger, finding himself in danger, broke out bito o^ lebdlion, but 
was soon made prisoner. Still the king would have pardoned him for 
the sake of his father, whom William seems to have regarded with much 
more affection than he bestowed on any one else, and as a mark of kind- 
ness sent him a costly robe. The proud and passionate Roger, disdain- 
ing the gift, kindled a fire, and burnt the garment on the dungeon floor, 
and William, deeply affronted, swore in return that he should never pass 
the threshold of his prison. 

Walthcof, who was innocent of all save being present at the unfor- 
tunate feast, might have been spared but for the wickedness of his wife, 
fudith, William’s niece, who had been married to him when it was her 
uncle’s policy to conciliate the Saxons. She hated and despised the 
Saxon churl given her for a lord, kind, generous, and pious though he 
was ; and having set her affections on a young Norman, herself became 
the accused of her husband. Walthei^ succeeded in disproving the 
calumnies, and the best and wisest Normans spoke in his favour ; but 
the spite of Ivo Taillcbois, and the hatred of his wife, prevailed, and he 
was sentenced to die. 

lie was executed at Winchester, where, lest the inhabitants should 
attempt a rescue, he was led out early in the morning, to St. Giles’s hill, | ^ 

outside the walls. He wore the robes of an earl, and gave them to the 
priests who attended him, and to the poor people who followed him. 

When lie came to the spot he knelt down to pray, begging the soldiers 
^,0 wait till he had said the Lord’s Prayer ; but he had only come to 
’ Lead us not into temptation,” when one of them severed his head from 
nis body with one blow of a sword. 

His body was hastily thrown into a hole ; but the Saxons, who loved 
him greatly, disinterred it in secret, and contrived to carry it all the way 
to Croyland, where it was buried with due honours, and we may think 
of Ilereward le Wake attending the funeral of the son of the stalwart 
old Siward Biom. 

As to the perfidious Judith, she reaped the reward of her crimes 5 she 
was not permitted to marry her Norman lover, and was stripped of all 
tlie wealth she expected as the widow of Waltheof. This was secured 
to her infant daughter, and was so considerable, that at one time William 
thought the little Matilda of Huntingdon a fit match for his son Robert ; 
but Robert despised the Saxon blood, and made this project an excuse 
for one of his rebellions. Matilda was, however, a royal bride, since 
her hand was given to David 1 . of Scotland, the representative of the 
old race of Cerdic, and a most excellent prince, with whom she was j 
much happier than she could well have been with the unstable Robert 
Courtheuse. 


If 
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Cambo IX. The last saint of the Anglo-Saxon Church, the Bishop who lived from 
} the days of lulward the Confessor to the evil limes of the Red King, 

WithtxH, i was Wulstan of Worcester, a homely old man, of plain Knglish character, 

' and of great piety. The quiet, t?ven tenor of his life is truly like a “ st>ft 
I green isle” in the midst of the turbulent storms and tempests of the 
[ Norman Conquest. 

I Wulstan was liorn at Long Itchington, a village in Wanvickshirc, in 
: the time of Ktliclrcd the Unready. He was the son of the Thane 
* Athelstan, and was educated in the monasteries of Kvesham and Peter- 
borough. When he had been trained in such learning as these could 
afford, he came home for a few years, and entered into the sports an<i 
occupations of the noble youths of the time, without parting witl\ the 
I piety and purity of his conventual life, and steadily resisting temptation, 
j His parents were grown old, and hanng become im|>ovorished, 
•perhaps by tlie exactions perpetrated either by the Danes, or to bribe 
I them away, retired from the world, and entered convents at Worcester. 

I Wulstan, wishing to devote himself to the Church, sought the service ol 
1 the Di.shop, who onlained him to the priesthood. 

I He lived, though a secular priest, with monastic strictness, and in 
I time obtained permission from the Bishop to become a monk in the 
! convent, where he continued for twenty-five yc.ir>, and at lenglli became 
Prior of the Convent. The Prior was the person next in office to tlie 
Abbot, and governed the monastery in his .absence ; and in some 
, religious ordeis, where there was no Abbot, the Prior was the superior, 
i Wul&tan’s Iiabits in the convent show us wliat the devotional life of 
i that time was. I^ach day he bent the knee at cacli verse of the seven 
Penitential Psalms, and the s.'ime at the iiyih Psalm at night. He 
would lock himself into the church, and pray aloud with tears and 
cries, and at night he w'ould often retire into some solitary spot, the 
grave-yard, or lonely village church, to pr.ay and meditate. His bed 
i was the church floor, or a narrow board, and stern were his habits of 
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iastlng and mortification ; but all the time he was full of activity in the Camieo, IK. 
cause of the poor, and finishing his devotions early in tiv» nkoming, gave : 

up the whole day to attend to the common peopl^ sitth% at the church 
door to listen to, and redress, aa % as in him la)V the grievances that 
they brought him, at any rute to console and advise. The md^ secular 
country clergy, at that time, it may be feared, a corrupt, untau^t race, 
had in great measure ceased to instract or exhort their fiodts^ and even 
refused baptism without payment. He did his best to remedy these 
abuses, and from all parts of the country cluldren were brought to the 
good Prior for baptism. Every Sunday, too, he preached, and the 
Worcestershire people flocked from all sides to hear his plai^ forcible 
language, though he never failed to rebuke them sharply for their most 
prevalent sins. ^ 

The fame of the holy Prior of Worcester began to spread, and on one 
occasion Earl Harold himself came thirty miles out of his way to confess 
his sins to him and desire his prayers. 

About the year 1062, two Roman Cardinals came to Worcester with 
Aldrcd, who had just been translated from that see to the Archbishopric 
of York. They spent the whole of Lent in Wulstan’s monUsteiy ; and 
when at Easter they returned to the court of Edward the Co^essor, 
they recommended him for the Bishop to succeed Aldred, andAldred 
himself. Archbishop Stigand, and Harold, all concurred in the same 
advice. The people and cleigy of Worcester with one voice chose the 
good Prior Wulstan j his election was confirmed by the King, and he 
received the appointment. He long struggled against it, protesting that 
he w'ould rather lose his than be made a Bishop ; but he was 
persuaded at last by an old hermit, who rebuked him for his resistance 
as for a sin. He received the pastoral staff from King Edward, and 
was consecrated by his former Bishop, Aldred. 

As a Bishop he was more active than ever, constantly riding from 
place to place to visit the different towns and villages ; and, as he went, 
repeating the Psalms and Litany, his attendant priests making the 
responses ; while his chamberlain carried a purse, from whicli every one 
who asked alms was sure to be supplied. He never passed a church 
without praying in it, and never reached his resting-place for the night 
without paying his first visit to the church. Wherever he went, crowds 
of every rank poured out to meet him, and he never sent them away 
without the full Church service, and a sermon ; nay, more — each poor 
serf might come to him, pour out his troubles, whether temporal, or 
whether his heart had been touched by the g<^ words he had heard. 

Above all, Wulstan delighted in giving his blessing in Confirmation, 
and would go on from morning till night without food, till all his clergy 
were wonTout, though he seemed to know no weariness. " 

His clergy seem to have had much of the sluggishness of the Saxon, 
and were often impatient of a temper, both of devotion and energy, so 
much beyond them. If one was absent from the night sei^ce, the 
Bishop would take no notice till it was over ^ but when all the others 
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C^it«o IX, gone bft<^ to bed, he would wake the defaulter, and moke him go 
WmUm throng the service with no companion but himself, making the responses* 

They did not like him to put them out, as he often did on their journeys, 
while going through the Tsalms, by dwelling on the ** prayer verses,” 
gnd most espeoiaXly did they dislike his leading them to church, what- 
ever season or weather it might be, to chant matins before it was light 
Once at Marlow, when it was a long way to church, very muddy, and 
with a oold rain jfidlsng, one of his clergy, in hopes of making him turn 
* back, led him into the worst part of the swamp, where he sunk up to 
his knees in mud, and lost his shoe •, but he took no notice until, aftei 
the service was over, he had returned to his lodgings, half dead w it li 
cold, and then, instead of expressing any anger, he only ordcicd search 
to be made for the shoe. 

Wulstan took no part in what we should call politics ; he thought it 
his duty to render Ins submission to the King whom the people hail 
chosen, and to strive only to amend the life of the men of the count ly 
He was in high favour with Harold dunng his short itign, and was lor 
some time at court, where the fine Saxon gentlemen karnt to dread the 
neighbouihood of the old Bishop, for Wulslan considered their luxury 
as worthy of blame, and especially attacked their long fiowmg hair If 
any of them placed their he.ids within his reach, he would crop off ” tlie 
iirst-fruits of their curls” with his own htlle knife, enjoining them to 
have the rest cut off ; and yet, if Wulstan saw the children of the choir 
with their chess disordered, he would smooth it with his own hands, and 
when told llic condescension did not become a Bishoj), made answei, 
“ He that is gieatest among jou shall be your sen ant ” 

Aldred, Wulstan’s former Bishop, now Aichbishop of York, was the 
anointer of both Harold and William the Contjucror He kept laii 
with the Nonnans as long as he could, but at la>t, dnven to evliemitj 
hy the miseries thej inflicted on his unhappy dioicM*, he went to Wd- 
liara arrayed in his full episcopal lobis, solemnly revoked his coronation 
idessing, denounced a curse on him and his lace, and then, returning to 
York, there died of grief, 

Eghelwm, Bishop of Duiham, ga\e good advice k) Com\n, the \oi- 
mau Lark but it was unheeded, and the towii^iiun losc in the night and 
burnt Comyn to death, with all his followers a-, thev lav overcome with 
wine and sleep m the plundered houses I la n^'ing of tin northern 
counties followed, and Lghelwm was so fai mvolve<i m it, thit he was 
obliged to fly. He took shekel in the Lamp of Kcliic'v, was nude 
risoaer when it was betiayed, and spent the rest of his hk in one of 
I illiam’s pnsons. 

I Our good Wulstan had a happier lot, and spent his time in his own 
^ round of i^Uiet duties in his diocest, binding up the wounds influted by 
I the cruel oppressors, but cxhoning the Saxons to bear them patiently, 
and see in them the chastisement of tlienr own crimes . “It is the scourge 
of God that yc are suffering,” he said ; and when they replied that they 
' had never been half so bad as the Nonnans, he said, ** God is using 
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thm 'Vi^ckednm to punish your evil d«sert% Ml of^li^ o«m 
cvU wUl, yet by God's jighteous will, pslni^ ^hvHihom fie l 
suffers. Do ye, when ye aie nngiy, of the staff 

wherewith ye strike?” 

He hod his share of trdubti* and them in 

his trustful spirit and straightforward way. At cOQlicil 

^as held at Winchester, at whldi he wal sumlim^ St 

was one of the five last Saxon Bishops ; Stjgand, whb l^eltf both if oncib 
the primacy and the see of Winchester ; his brother^ £ghd«ttr» Bi^op 
of Elmham ; Eghelsie, of Selsey ; and the Bishop of DuxhlinH Eghel- 
wln, who w^as in the Camp of Refnge. 

Two cardinals were present to represent the Pope, and on account of DspodHm 
his simony, Stigand was deposed and imprisoned, while Eghehicand 
Eghelmar were also degraded. Yet Wulstan, clear of conscience, and 
certain of th^ validity of his own election, was not affrighted ; so 
far from it, he boldly called on the King to restore some lands that 
Aldred of York had kept back from the see of Worcester. 

Thomas, Aldred’s successor, claimed them by a pretended jurisdic- 
tion over Worcester, and the decision was put off for a court of the 
great men of the realm, which did not take place till several fresh appoint- 
ments had been made. Lanfranc, the Italian, Abbot of Bee, had 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, and was, of course, interested in 
guarding the jurisdiction of his Archiepiscopal see. 

Wulstan, in this critical time, was exactly like himself. He fell 
asleep while Thomas was arguing, and when time was given him to 
think of his answer, he spent it in singing the service of the hour, 
though his priests were in terror lest they should be ridiculed for it. 

“Know you not,” he answered, “that the Lord hath said, ‘when }e 
stand before king and rulers, take no thought w hat ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given you in that hour what ye shall speak,' Our Lord can 
give me speech to-day to defend my right, and overthrow their might” 
Accordingly, his honest statement prevailed, and he gained his cause. 

There is a beautiful legend that Lanfranc, thinking the simple old 
Saxon too rude and ignorant for his office, summoned him to a synod at 
Westminster, and there called on him to deliver up his pastoral staff and 
ring. Wulstan rose, and said he had known from the first that he wras 
not worthy of his dignity, and had taken it only at the bidding of hr 
master, King Edward. To him, therefore, who gave the staff, he would 
resign it. Advancing to the Confessor's tomb, he said, “Master, thou 
knowest how unwrillingly I took this office, forced to it by thee. Behold 
a new king — a new law — a new primate ; they decree new rights, and 
promulgate new statutes. Thee they accuse of error in having so com^ 
manded — me of presumption in having obeyed. Then, indeed, thou 
wast liable to err, being mortal — now, bemg with God, thou const not 
err. Not to these who require what the> did not give, but to thee, who 
hast given, I render up my staff. Take this, my master, and deliver it 
to whom thou wilt.” 
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lie hid it on the tomb, took off his episcopal robes, and sat down 
among the monks. The legend goes on to say, that the staff remained 
embedded in the stone, and no hand could wrench it away, till Wulstan 
himself again took it up, when it yielded without effort. The King 
and Archbishop fell down at his feet, and entreated his pardon and 
blessing. 

Such is the story told a century after ; and surely we may believe thaj^ 
without the miracle, the old man^s touching appeal to his dead King, and 
his humility, convinced I^nfranc that it had been foul shame to think 
of deposing such a man because his learning was not extensive, nor his 
manners like those of the courtly Norman. Be that as it may, thcncc* 
forth Lanfranc and Wulstan worked hand in hand, and we find the 
Archbishop b^ing him to undert.ake the visitation of the diocese of 
Chester, which was unsafe for the Noiinan prelates. One great work 
accomplished by the help of Wulstan was, the putting an end to a 
horrible slave-trade with Ireland, whither Saxon serfs were sold, not by 
Normans, but by their own country people, who had long carried it on 
before the Conquest. Lanfranc persuaded William to abolish it, but 
tiie rude Saxon slave-merchants cared notliing for his edicts, until the 
Bishop of Worcester came to Bristol, and preached against the traffic, 
staying a month or two at a time, every year, till the minds of the people 
>f Bristol were so altered, that they not only gave up the trade, but 
j acquired such a horror of it that they tore out the eyes of the last per- 
son who persisted in it. 

The favour and esteem with which Wulstan was regarded did not 
cease, but he was obliged to spend a life of constraint. The Archbishop 
made him keep a band of armed retainers to presence the peace of the 
country, and they were new and strange companions for the old monk ; 
but as he thought his presence kept them from evil, he did not remain 
aloof, dining with them each day in the public hall, and even while they 
sat long over the wine, remaining with them, pledging them goud- 
humouredly in a little cup, which he pretended to taste, and mminaling 
on the Psalms in the midst of their noisy mirth. 

These were the days of church-building — tlie days of the circular 
arch, round column, and zigrag moulding ; of doorways, whose round 
j arch, adorned with border after border of rich or quaint device, almost 
bewilder us with the multiplicity of detail ; of low square towers, and 
solid walls ; of that kind of architecture called Nonnan, but more pro- 
perly a branch of the Romanesque of Italy, 

Each new Roman Bishop or Abbot thought it his business to renew his 
clumsy old Saxon minster, and we have few cathctlrak wliosc ])rcsent 
structure does not date from the days of the Conqueror or his sons. 
Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester, obtained a grant from William of as 
much timber from Kempage Wood as could be cut in four da>T> and 
1 nights, whereupon Walkelyn assembled a huge company of workmen, 

I and made such good use of the time, that when the King passed tliiit 
i way, he cried out, “ Am I bewitched, or have I taken leave of my 
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senses ? Hsid I not a most delectable wood in this spot where now 
only stumps w'ere to be seen. 

Wulstan had always been a church*builder, and he renewed his 
cathedral after the Norman fashion ; but when it was dnislied, and the 
workmen began to pull down the old one, which had been built by St. 
Oswald, he stood watching them in silence, till at last he shed tears. 
** Poor creatures that we are,** said he^ “we destroy the work of the 
saints, and think in our pride that we improve upon it. Those blessed 
men knew not how to build fine churches, but they knew how to sacrifice 
themselves to God, whatever roof might be over them, and to draw their 
flocks after them. Now, all we think of is to rear up piles of stones, 
while we care not for souls.** 

Wulstan lived to a great age, survived William and Lanfranc, and 
assisted to consecrate Anselm. In the last year of his life he kept each 
festival with still greater solemnity than ever, and his feast for the poor 
overflowed more than ever before ; his stores were exhausted, though he 
had collected an unusual quantity, and his clergy begged him to shut the 
gates against the crowds still gathering, but he refused, saying none 
should go empty away, and some gifts from his rich friends arrived 
opportunely to supply the need. The Bishop sat in the midst as feasting 
with them, now grown too feeble to wait on them, as he had always 
done hitherto. 

At Whitsuntide, 1094, he was taken ill, and lingered under a slow 
fever till the new year, when he died in peace and joy on the 19th of 
January. His greatest friend, Robert, the Bishop of Hereford, a learned 
man, understanding all the science of the time, a judge, and a courtly 
Lorrainer, yet who loved to spend whole days with the unlettered Saxon, 
came to lay him in his grave. He received as a gift from the convent, 
the lambskin cloak that Wulstan used to wear, in spite of the laughter 
of the gay prelates aivayed in costly furs, keeping his ground by saying, 
that “the furs of cunning animals did not befit a plain man.** Heweni 
liome to Hereford, and soon after died, having, it is said, been warned 
in a vision by St. W ulstan that he must soon prepare to follow him. 
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THE CONQUEROR. 

(1066—1087.) 

In speaking oi William, the Norman Conqueror, we are speaking of a 
really great man, and great men are always hard to understand or deal 
with in history, for as their minds are alx)ve common understandings, their 
contemporary historians generally enter into their views less than anyone 
else, and it is only the result that proves their wisdom and lar-sight. 
Moreover, their temptations and their sins are on a laiger scale than 
I those of other men, and some of the actions that they perfonn make a 
I disproportionate impression by the cr>'that they occasion— the evil is 
remembered, not the good that their main policy effected. 

William was a high-minded man, of mighty and wide purposes, one 
! of the very few who understood what it was to be a King. He had the 
I Norman qualities in their fullest perfection. I le was devoutly religious, 
and in his private character was irreproachable, btnng the first Norman 
Duke unstained by licence, the first whose sons were all bom of his 
princess wife. He was devout in his habits, full of alms-deeds ; and 
strong and resolute as was his will, he kept it so iipriglit and so truly 
I desirous of the Divine glory and the Chiirch\s welfare, that he had no 
serious misunderstanding with the clergy, and lived on the most friendly 
terms with his great Archbishop, Lanfranc. 

He was one of those mighty men wlio, in personal intercourse, 
have a force of nature that not merely renders opjwsition im|-)os- 
sible, but absolutely masters the will and intention, so that there is 
not even the .secret contradiction of mind. Wc have seen this in his 
dealings with both his own Normans and ll\e Saxons who came in con- 
tact with him. Ilis presence was so irresistible that men yielded to it 
unconsciously, but when absent from him lhc‘y became themselves again, 
and in the reaction they committed treason against the pledges they 
seemed to have voluntarily given to him. 

He was stem, fiercely stem. His standard and ideal were very Mgh, 
such as, perhaps, only tlie saintly could attain to. The men who never 
quarrelled with him were Lanfranc, Edgar Athcling, and William 
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Fitzosbom. The first was saintly and strong; the second* honest* C^kn^lSU 
upright* and simple ; the third was endeared by bo3rish memories* and 
to these* perhaps* may be added, Edward the Confessor and good diia^in^ 
Bishop Wulstan. ntmU. 

Many others William tried to love and trust— his uncle Odo* his own 
son, Earls Edwin and Morkar, Waltheof* the sons of Fitzosbom ; but 
they all failed* grieved* and disappointed him. None was strong* 
noble, or disinterested enough not at one time or other to be a traitor ; 
and, perhaps, his really honest, open enemy, Herewatd le Wake, was 
the person whom he most valued and honoured after the above men> 
tioned. 

And though his affection was hearty, his wrath when he was disap- 
pointcfl was tremendous. And his disappointments were many, partly 
because his standard was in every respect far above that of the men 
around him, and partly because his presence so far lifted them to his 
level tliat, when they fell to their own, he was totally unprepared for the 
treachery and deceit such a fall involved. 

Then down he came on them with implacable vengeance, he was so 
ver>" ** stark,” as the old chronicle has it. Battle, devastation, plunder, 
life-long imprisonment, confiscation requited him who had drawn on 
himself the terrible wrath of William of Normandy. There were few soft 
places in that mighty heart ; it could love, but it could not pity, and it 
could not forgive. He was of the true nature to be a Scourge of God. 

Hardened and embittered by the selfish treasons that had beset his 
early boyhood, and which had forced him into manhood before his time, 
he came to England, as one called thither by the late king^s designa- 
tion, and, therefore, the lawful heir. The Norman law, a confusion 
of the old Frank and Roman codes, and of the Norwegian pirate cus- 
toms, he seems to have been glad to leave behind. His native Normans 
must be ruled by it, but he was an English king by inheritance, and 
English laws he would observe ; Englishmen should have their national 
sliare in the royal favour, and in their native land. 

But the design proved impracticable. The English had been split 
into fierce parties long before he came, and the West Saxon, the Mercian 
Angle, and Northumbrian Dane hated one anpther still, and all hated 
the Norman alike ; and his Norman, French, and Breton importations 
lost no love among themselves, and viewed the English natives a| con- 
quered beings, whose spoil was unjustly withheld from them by the 
Duke King. 

Rebellion began : by ones, twos, and threes, the nobles revolted, and 
were stamped out by William’s iron heel, suffering his fierce, unrelenting 
justice— 'that highest justice that according to the Latin proverb becomes, 
in man’s mind at least, the highest injustice. So England lay trampled, 
bleeding, indignant, and raising a loud cry of misery : but, in real truth, i 
the sufferers were in the first place the actual rebels, Saxon and Norman 
alike ; next those districts which had risen against his authority, and 
were barbarously devastated with fire and sword ; and lastly, the places 
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wliich by the death or forfeiture of native lords, or by the enforced mar- 
riage of heiresses, fell into the hands of rapacious Norman adventurers, 
who treated their serfs with the brutal violence common in France. 

Otherwise, things were left much as they were. The towns had little 
or no cause of complaint, and the lesser Saxon gentry, with the frank- 
lins and the Earls, were unmolested, unless they happened to have 
TtuCurfem, [vidous neighbours. The Curfew bell, about which so great a clamour 
was raised, was a universal regulation in Europe ; it was a call to prayers, 
■an intimation that it was bed-time, and a means of guarding against 
Jfire, when streets were often nothing but wooden booths thatched. The 
lintense hatred that its introduction caused was only the true English 
Mislike to anything like domicUiaiy interference. 

The King has left us an undoubted testimony to the condition of the 
country, and the number of Saxons .still holding tenures. Nineteen 
Domesday years after his Conquest, he held a council at Gloucester, the result of 
Book, toBs. ^vhich was a great “numbering of the people” — a general census. To 
every city or town, commissioners were sent forth, who collected together 
the Shire reeve or Sheriff— the Viscount, as the Normans called him — the 
thegus, the parish priests, the reeves, and franklins, who M'ere examined 
upon oath of the numbers, names, and holdings of the men of their 
place, both as they were in King Edward’s days and at that time. 
The lands had to be described, whether plough lands or i)asture, 
wood or waste ; tlic mills and ftsherics were recorded, and each fanner’s 
stock of oxen, cows, sheep, or swine. The ICiiglish grumbled at ihc 
inquiry, called it tyranny, and expcctc<i worse to come of it, but there 
was no real cause for complaint The primary object of the survey was 
the land'tax, the Danegeld, as it was called, because it was fir‘-t raised to 
provide defences against the Banes, and every portion of arable land was 
assessed at a fair rate, according to ancient custom, but not that whicli 
by waste. The entire record, inchiding all England ^ave I.ondonand 
the four northern counties, was prcser\etl at Winchc-^tv'r, aiid called the 
Winchester Roll, or Domesd^* Book. It is one of tin* most intcri'sting 
reconts 'as^ft docs, the cxc(*edip.g antiquity of our 
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existing divisions of townships, parishes, and estates, and even of the 
j families inhabiting them, of whom a fair pn (portion, clnetly of the 
lesser gentry, can point to evidence that they live on sell that was tilled 
I by their fathers before the days of the Norman. It is far more sat is- 
1 factory than the Battle Roll, which was much tainpererl with by 
j the monks to gratify the ancc.stral vanity of gentlemen who were so per- 
suaded that their ancestors ought to be found there, that tlsey causc<l 
them to be inserted if they were missing. Of Domesday book, how- 
ever, there is no doubt, as the original copy is still extant in its fair old 
handwriting, showing the wonderful work that tlie Fremrli-spcaking 
I scribes made wdth English names of people and j)laccs. Queen Edith, 
i the Confessor’s widow, w'ho was a large landholder, appear:; as Eddevc, 

I Adeve, Adiva, by anything but her true old English name of Kaclg>’lh. 

J But it was much that the subdued English folk appeared there at all. 
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The most re^ grievance that the Eng^h had to comidalii of was 
Forest Laws. The Dukes of Normandy had had many a quarrel in 
their Neustrian home with their sul]jects, on the vexed question' of the 
chase, their greatest passion ; and when William came Mto England as a 
victor, he was determined to rule all his own way in the waste and 
woodland. All the forests he took into his own hands, and the saying 
was that the king loved the high deer as if he was their father; any 
trespass was severely punished, and the slaughter of any kind of game 
was a more serious thing than murder itself. ’ 

Chief of all, however, in people’s minds, was his appropriation of the 
tract of Jettenwald, or the Giant’s Wood, Ytene, in South Hants. A 
tempting hunting ground extended nearly all the way from his royal 
city of Winchester, broad bare chalk down, passing into heathy 
common, and forest waste, covered with holly and yew, and with 
noble oak and beech in its dells, fit covert for the mighty boar, the 
high deer, and an infinity of game beside. 

With William’s patemd feelings towards the deer, he thought the cotters 
and squatters, the churls and the serfs, on the borders of the wood, or 
in little clearings in the midst, mischievous interlopers, and at one 
swoop he expelled them all, and kept the Giant’s Wood solely for him- 
self and his deer, by the stiU remaining name of the New Forest. 

. Chroniclers talk of 

laid waste, but there is no douht that this was a monstrous exaggeration, 
and that the population could not have been so dense. At any rate, 
whatever their numbers, the inhabitants were expelled, the animals 
wefe left unmolested for seven years, and then the Norman king enjoyed 
his sports there among his fierce nobility, little recking that all the 
English, and many of the Normans, longed that a curse should there 
light upon his head, or on that of his proud sons. 
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THE CONQUEROR’S CHILDREN. 

(1050—1087.) 

Cameo XI. THE wife of William of Normandy was, as has been sjiid, Matilda, 
Matiliii of pl fl andg s. The wife of such a man as 

hliVioers' \ViIi!anrif^ not ’much opportunity of showing her natural character, 
and we do not know much of hers. It appears, however, that she was 
strong-willed and vindictive, and very little disposed to accept him. 

I She had set her affections upon one Brihtric Menu, called Snow, from 
I his fair complexion, a young English lord who had visited her father’s 
[court on a mission from Edward the Confessor, but who docs not 
appear to have equally admired the lady. For seven years Matilda is 
said to have held out against William, until one twilight evening, when 
she was going home from church, in the streets of Rrugts, he rode up to 
her, beat her severely, and threw her into the gutter ! 

Wonderful to relate, the high-spirited demoiselle was subdued by this 
rough courtship, and gave her hand to her determined cousin without 
further resistance ; nor do we hear that he ever lK*at her again. Indeed, 
if he did, he was not likely to let their good vassals be aware of it, and, 
in very trutli, they seem to have l)cen considered a.s models of peace and 
happiness. But it is much to be suspected that her nature remained 
proud and vindictive, for no sooner had her hu.sband become master of 
England than she caused the unfortunate Brihtric, who had disdained 
i her love, to be stripped of all his manors in Gioucester>hirc, including 
I Fairford, Tewkesbury, and the rich meadows around, ami threw him 
I into Winchester Castle, where he died ; while Domesday Book wit- 
I nesses to her revenge, by showing that the lands once his belonged to 
i (^ueen Matilda. 

j The indiation of character in a woman wdio had so little opportunity 
of independent action, is worth noting, as it serves to mark the spirit in 
which her children would be reared, and to explain why the sons $0 
entirely fell short of all that was greatest and noblest in their father. 

I The devotion, honour, and generosity that made the iron of his compo* 
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sition bright as well as hard» was iitteriy wanting in them, or merely Cam« 0 
appeared in passing incon^endes, and it is bnt too likely that they 
derived no gentler training from their mother. Thw ww tern daddren . wUHamJ' 
four and sbcdyjyjy|gpi» bnt the names of ihme l%r m 
dScuhIo distinguisn, as Adela, Atheliza, Adelheid, or Alix^ was a sort 
of feminine of Atheling, a Princess K<^ tide, and was applied to most 
of the eldest daughters of the French and German princes, or, when the 
senior was dead or married, to the surviidng eldest. 

Cecily, Matilda’s eldest daughter, was, even before her birth, decreed Ctcily, 
to be no Adela for whom conten^ng potentates might struggle. She 
was to be the atonement for her parents’ hasty unlicensed marriage, in 
addition to their two beautiful abbeys at Caen. When the Abbaye anx 
Dames was consecrated, the little girl was led by her father to the foot 
of the altar, and there presented Ss his offering. She was educated with 
great care by a very learned though somewhat dissipated priest, took 
the veil, and, becoming abbess, ruled her nuns for many years, well 
contented and much respected. 

The next sister was the Atheliza of the family, but her name was ElfgitHu 
either Elfgiva or Agatha. She enjoys the distinction of being the only 
female portrait in her mother’s tapestry — except a poor woman escaping 
from a sacked town. She stands under a gateway, while Harold is 
riding forth with her father, in witness, perhaps, of her having been 
betrothed to Harold ; or perhaps Matilda felt a motherjs yearning to 
commemorate the first of her flock who had been laid in the grave, for 
Elfgiva died a short time after the contract, which Harold would hardly 
have fulfilled, since he had at least one wife already at home. 

Her sister, Matilda, promoted to be Adeliza, was betrothed to another Matilda, 
Saxon, the graceful and beautiful Edwin, whom she loved with great 
ardour through all his weak conduct towards her father. After his 
untimely end, she was promised to Alfonso I. of Castile, but she could 
not endure to give her heart to another ; she wept and prayed continu- 
ally, but in vain as far as her father was concerned. She was sent off on 
her journey, but died on the way, and then it was that the poor girl’s 
knees were found to be hardened by her constant kneeling to implore 
the pity that assuredly was granted to her. 

Constance married Alain Feigeant, a brother of the Duke of Brittany, Constance, 
and an adventurer in the Norman invasion. He was presented with the 
Earldom of Richmond, in Yorkshire ; and as his son became afterwards 
Duke of Brittany, this appanage frequently gave title to younger brothers 
in the old Armorican Duchy. That son was not bom of Constance; she 
fell into a languishing state of health, and died, four years after her 
marriage. Report said that her husband’s vassals found her so harsh 
and rigorous that they poisoned her, and considering what her brothers 
were, it is not unlikely, 

Of the Adela who married that accomplished prince, Stephen, Count Adela, 
de Blois, there will be more to say ; and as to Gundred, the wife of 
Earl Warenne,-it is a doubtful question whether she was a daughter of I 
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William and Matilda. Her tomb was lately found in Isfield Churchy 
Sussex ; but though it has an inscription praising her virtues, it says 
nothing of her ro;^ birth. 

The sons of William left far more distinct and undesirable traces of 
themselves than their sisters. Robert was probably the ddest of the 
whole family, and he was his mother’s favourite, like most eldest sons. 
He did not inherit the stately height of the Norman princes, and from 
his short sturdy form early acquired the nickname of Courtheuse, by 
which he was distinguished among the SAvnrins of other Roberts. Much 
pains was bestowed on his instruction, and that of his brothers, Richard 
and William, by the excellent Lanfranc, and th(^ all had great abilities ; . 
but there were influences at work among the flerce Norman lads that 
rendered the holy training of the good abl>ot wholly ineffectual. Their 
father, conscious of his own defective right to the ducal rank, lost no 
opportunity of binding his va.ssals to swear fealty not only to himself, 
but his eldest son, and from Robert's infancy he had learnt to hold out 
his hand, and hear the barons declare themselves his men. When the 
Duke set out on his conquest of England, he caused the oath to be 
renewed to Robert, and he at the same time showed his love for 
William, then the youngest, by having him, with his long red hair 
floating, carved, blowing a horn at the figure-head of the Mora. 

Soon after the Conquest, when Matilda had lately been crowned 
Queen of England, the fourth son, Henry, was bom. He had much 
more personal beauty and height than the other brothers, and there was 
always an idea floating that the son bom when his father was king had 
a right over his elder brethren, and thus Henry was always an object of 
jealousy to his brothers. Passionately fond of the few lx)oks he could 
obtain, he was called Beauclerc, or the fine scholar ; and whilst as little 
restrained by real principle as his brothers, he was able to preserve a 
decorum and self-command that kept him in better reputation. 

The second brother, Richard, however, had no opportunity of showing 
his character. He died in the New Forest, either from a blow on the 
head from a branch of a tree, or from a fever caught in the marshes, 
and is buried in Winchester Cathedral, Perhaps the doom came 
on him in innocent youth, “because there was some good thing in 
him.” 

In 1075, when Robert must have b(*en a man some years over twenty, 
Henry a boy of nine, and William probably twelve or fourteen, they ^1 
three accompanied their father into Normandy, and were there in the for- 
tress of Aquila, or Aiglc, so called because there had been an eagle’s nest 
in the oak-tree close to the site of the castle. Robert was in a discontcntcnl 
mood. The numerous occasions on which he had received the homage 
of the Normans made him fancy he ought to have the rule in the duchy, 
his mother’s favouritism had fostered his ill feeling, and he was becoming 
very jealous of red-haired William, who from his quickness, daring, and 
readiness had become his father’s favourite ; and though under restminl 
in the Conqueror’s presence, was no doubt outrageously boisterous, 
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insolent, and presumii^ in his absences and Henty, the fine scholar, his CAstio|(^ 
companion and following his lead, secretly dtopised both his elders. duml t 

Robert’s lodging was suddenly invaded by the two wild lads and their 
attendants. Finding themselves no better welcomed or amused than >^5* 
rude boys are wont to be by young men, they betook themselves to an 
upper room, the floor of which was fonned by ill-laid, gaping planks, 
which were the ceiling of that below. Here they began to play at dice, 
they soon grew even more intolerably uproarious, and in the course of 
their quarrelsome boisterous tricks overthrew a vessel of dirty water, 
which began to drip through the interstices of the planks on their 
brother and his friends below, — an accident sure to be welcomed by a 
hoarse laugh by the rough boys, but appearing to the victims beneath a 
deliberate insult. ** Are you a man not to avenge this'shamdul inso- 
lence ? ” cried Robert’s friends, Alberic and Ivo de GrantmesniL In a 
fury of passion, Rol)ert rushed after the lads with his sword drawn, and 
King William was rotised from his sleep to hear that Lord Robert was 
murdering his brothers. 

The passion and violence of the elder son had the natural effect of 
making the father take the part of the younger ones, and Robert was 
so much incensed that he rode off with his friends, and collecting parti- 
sans as he went, attacked Rouen. 

He was of course repulsed, and many of his fbllowers were made . ReMHonof 
prisoners. He held out in the border counties for a little whiles but all ' 
his supporters were gained from him by his father, and he at length 
came back to court, and appeared reconciled. There, however, he had 
nothing to do, and all the licentious and disaffected congregated round 
him ; he idled away half his time, and revelled the rest, and his pre- 
tensions magnified themselves all the time in his fancy, till at last he was 
stimulated to demand of his father the cession of Normandy, as a right 
confirmed to him by the French king. 

William replied by a lecture on disobedience, citing as examples of 
warning all the Absaloms of history; but Robert fiercely answered, that 
he had not come to listen to a sermon, he was sick of hearing all this 
from his tcachei's, and he would have his answer touching his claim 
to Normandy. 

The answer he got was, “ It is not my custom to lay aside my clothes 
till I go to bed.” 

It sent him off in a rage, with all his crew of dissolute followers. He 
went first to his uncle in Flanders, then to Germany and Italy, always 
penniless from his lavish habits, though his mother often sent him 
supplies of money by a trusty messenger, called Samson le Breton. 

However, the King found him out, and reproached Matilda angrily ; 
but she made answer, ** If Robert, my son, were buried seven feet under 
ground, and I could bring him to life again by my heart’s blood, 
how gladly would I give it I The implacable WilHam commanded 
Samson to be blinded, but he escaped to the monastery of St, Everard, 
and there became a monk. 
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Returning, Robert presented hlinself to King Philippe of. Fnmce> 
►who was glad to annoy his overgrown vassal by patronising the rebel- 
Mious son, and accordingly placed Robert in the Castle of Gerberoi, where 
^ might best be a thorn in his father*s side. There William b^ieged 
|mm, bringing the two younger sons with him, though Henry was but 
twelve years old. For three weeks there was sharp fighting, and, finally, 
a battle, in which the younger William was wounded, and the elder, casetl 
in his full armour of chain mail, encountered unknowingly with Robert, 
in the like disguising hauberk. The Conqueror’s horse was killed ; his 
esquire, an Englishman, in bringing him another was slain \ and he himself 
received a blow which caused such agony that he could not repress a 
shriek of pain. Robert knew lus voice, and, struck with remorse, immedi- 
ately lifted him up, offered him his own horse, and assured him of his 
ignorance of his person ; but William, smarting and indignant, vouch- 
safed no answer, and while the son returned to his castle, the fatlier 
went back to his camp, which he broke up tlie next day, and returned 
to Rouen. 

Robert seems to have been a favourite with the lawless Normans, 
who writhed under the mighty hand of his father, and on tfieir inter- 
ference, backed by that of the French king and the Pope, brought 
about a reconciliation in name. The succession of Normandy was 
^^again secured to Robert, but therewith he was laid under a curse by his 
j angry father, whose face he never saw again. 

Other troubles thickened on William, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the 
bold, rough, jovial half-brother, whom he had trusted and loved, was 
reported to be full' of mischievous plots,' lie seems to have been told 
by diviners that the next Pope was to be named Odo, and to secure the 
fulfilment of the augur)’, he was sending bribes to Koine, and at the 
same time collecting a great body of troops with whom to fight his way 
thither. He was in the Isle of Wight, preparing to carry his forces to 
Normandy, W'hen William pounced on him, aivl ordered him back 
^again. It is not clear whctlier he wished to prevent the scandal to the 
Churcli, or w’hether he suspected this army of (hk/s of lK*mg intended to 
Isupport Robert against himself; but, at any rate, he made bitter com- 
plaint before the councilor the w'ay he had l>een treated by son, brother, 
and peer, and sentenced Odo to imprisonment. No (Uie would toucli 
the Bishop, and William was obligeil to seize him liimself, answering to 
Odo’s appeal to his inviolable orders, juilge not the Bishop, but my 
Earl and Treasurer.” 

Another grief befel him in 1083, in the death of Matilda, who, it 
was currently believed, pined away with grief at his fury against 
her beloved firstborn — anger that his affection fur her could not mitigate, 
though he loved her so tenderly that his gicat heart aliuf^st broke at her 
death, and he never was the same man during tlie four yeare that he 
survived her. 

His health began to break, he had grown large and unwieldy, but his 
spirit was as fiery as ever, and wherever there vsas war, tlwre was he. 





At last, in io$7^ tliere was mi liojiarr^^^tm at support^ by 

King Philippe. William* complaiiied, bat received no redress^ Rude, 
scornful jests were reported to him, and the savage port of his nature mSSHt" 
was roused. , ' *®®7' 

Always, hitherto, he had shown great forbearance in abstaimi^ from 
direct warfare on his suzerain^ much as Philippe had often provoked 
him, but his patience was exhausted, and he armed himself for a deadly 
vengeance. 

His own revolted town of Mantes was the first object of his fury. It 
was harvest time, and the crops and vineyards were mercilessly trodden 
down. The inhabitants sallied out, hoping to save their com ; but the 
ruthless king made his way into the city, and there caused houiH^ con 
vent, and church alike to suffer plunder and fire, riding about himself 
directing the work of destruction. The air was flame above, the ground 
was burning hot beneath. His horse stumbled with pain and fright ; 
and the large, heavy body of the king fell forward on the high steel 
front of the saddle, so as to be painfully and internally injured He 
was carried back to Rouen, but the noise, bustle, and heat of the city 
M'ere intolerable to him, and, with the restlessness of a dying man, he 
caused himself to be carried to the convent of St. Gervais, on a hill 
above the town ; but he there found no relief. He felt bis time was 
come, and sent for his sons, William and Henry. 

The mighty man’s agony was a terrible one. “No tongue.caa tell,” 
said he, “the deeds of wickedness I have wrought during my weary 
pilgrimage of toil and care.” He tried to weigh ag^st these his good 
actions, his churches and convents, his well-chosen bishops, his endea- 
vours to act uprightly and justly ; but finding little comfort in these,' he 
bewailed his own destiny, and how his very birth had forced him into 
bloodshed, and driven him to violence, even in his youth. 

The presence of his sons brought back his mind from the thought of 
his condition, to that of the disposal of the lands which had become to 
him merely a load of thick clay smeared with blood. Normandy, he 
said, must be Robert’s ; but he groaned at the thought of the misery 
preparing for his native land. “Wretched,” he said, “must be the 
country under Robert’s nile ; but he has received the homage of the 
baroiis, and the grant once made can never be revoked. To England, I 
dare appoint no heir. Let Him in whose hands are all things, provide 
according to His will.” 

Tills was his first feeling, but when he saw William’s disappointment, 
he added, that he hoped the choice of the English might fall on his 
obedient son. 

“ And what do you give me, father?” broke in Henry, 

“A treasure of 5,000 pounds of silver,” was the answer. 

“WTiat good will the treasure do me,” cried Henry, “if I have 
neither land, nor house, nor home ? ” 

“ Take comfort, my son,” said his father; “it may be that one day 
thou shall be greater than all.” I 
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These words he spoke in the spirit of forebodings no doubt perceiving 
in Henry a sagacity and self-command which in the struggle of life was 
certain to give him the advantage of his elder brothers ; but then, alarmed 
lest what he had said ought be construed as acknowledging Henry’s 
superior claim as having been bom a king’s son, he felt it needful to 
back up Rufus’s claim, and bade a writ be prepared commanding 
Lanfranc to crown William King of England. Affixing his signet, he 
kissed and blessed his favourite, and sent him off at once to secure the 
English throne. Henry, too, hurried away to secure his 5,000 pounds, 
and the dying man was left alone, stniggling between terror and hope. 

He left sums of money for alms, masses, and prayers ; and as an act 
of forgiveness, released his captives — Earl Morcar, Ulfnoth, the unfor- 
tunate hostage, Siward, and Roger de Breteuil, and all the rest ; but he 
long excepted his brother Odo, and only gmnted his liberation on the 
earnest persuasion of the other brother, the Count of Mortagne. 

He slept uneasily at night, awoke when the bells were ringing for 
lauds, lifted up his hands in prayer, and breathed his last, on the 8th of 
September, 1087. 

His sons were gone, his attendants took care of themselves, his 
servants plundered the chamber and bed, and cast on the floor uncoveretl 
the mortal remnant of their once dreaded master. And though the 
■ergy soon recollected themselves, and attended to the obscejuies of 
their l>cnefactor, canning the corpse to his own Abbey at Caen, yet 
even there, as has already been said, the cry of the despoiled refused to 
the Conqueror even the poor boon of a grave. 
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THE CROWN AND THE MITRE. 

(1087—1107.) 

Kings of England, King of Erance, Emptron of Getmany, PopssofEopu, 

X087. William 11 . 1059. Philippe I. x^. Heinrich IV. 1066. Victor III. 

iioo. Henry I. 1105. Heinrich V. Grgoiy^VII. 

X099. Paschal II. 

Great struggles took place in the eleventh century, between the Cameo XII. 
spiritual and temporal powers, England was the field of one branch of 
the combat, between Bishop and King ; but this cannot be properly state, 
understood without reference to the main conflict in Italy, between 
Pope and Emperor. 

The Pope, which word signifies Father, or Patriarch, of Rome,'had from 
the Apostolic times been always elected, like all other bishops, by the 
I'gcneral consent of the flock, both clergy and people ; and, after the 
conversion of Constantine, the emperor, as first lay member of the 
Church, of course had a powerful voice in the election, could reject any 
person of whom be disapproved, or nominate one whom he desired to 
. sec chosen, though still subject to the approval of clergy and people. 

This power was, however, seldom exercised by the emperors at Rome, Power of 
after the seat of empire had been transferred to Constantinople, and 
their power over Italy was diminishing through their own weakness 
and the German conquests. The election continued in the hands of the 
Romans, and in general, at this time, their choice was well bestowed ; 
th? popes were many of them saintly men, and, by their wisdom and 
authority, often guarded Rome from the devastations with which it was 
threatened by the many barbarous nations who invaded Italy. So it 
continued until Pope Zaccaria quarrelled with Astolfo, King of Lorn- 74 S- 
bardy, and summoned the Carlovingian princes from France to protect 
him. These Italian wars resulted in Charles-le-Magne taking for himself 
the crown of Lombardy, and in his beiitg chosen Roman Emperor of 
' the West, by the citizens of Rome, under the influence of the Pope ; 800. 

while he, on his side, conferred on the popes temporal powers such as 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed. 

From thenceforth the theory was, that the Pope was head of the 
Western Church, with archbishops, bishops, clergy and laity, in regular 
gradations under him ; while the Emperor was in like manner head of 
the State, kings, counts, barons, and peasants, in diilercnt orders below 
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^ $ the Church ruling the soul% the the bodies of hien, ttnd the 
cld^ains working hand in hand, each bearing a mlsftioh Ikom above ; 
the £ni|»eFor as a layman owning himself inferior to the Pope, yet the 
Pope acknowledging the temporal power of the crowned tnonardi. 

This was a grand theory, but it fell grimusly short in the practice. 
The city of Rome, with its worn-out civilization, was a most corrupt 
place i and now that the Papacy conferred the highest dignity and 
inHuence, it began to be sought by very different men, and by very 
different mdms, from those that had heretofore prevailed. Bribery and 
every atrocious influence swayed the elections, and the wickedness of 
some of the popes is almost incredible. At last the emperors interfered 
to check the dreadful crimes and profimlty at Rome, and thus the nomi- 
nation of the Pope fell absolutely into their hands, and was taken from 
the Romans, to whom it belong^. 

In the earlier part of the eleventh century, a deacon of Rome, named 
Hildebrand, formed the design of freeing the See of St. Peter from the 
subjection of the emperors, and at the same time of saving it from the 
disgraceful power of the populace. The time was favourablci for the 
Emperor, Henry IV, was a child, and the Pope, Stephen If, was ready 
to forward all Hildebrand’s views. 

In the year 1059 was held the famous Lateran Council* of the Roman 
clerg)*, in which it M*as enacted, that no benefice should be received from 
the hands of any layman, but that all bishops should be chosen by the 
clergy of the diocese ; and though they In many cases held part of the 
royal lands, they were by no means to receive investiture from the 
sovereign, nor to pay homage. The tokens of investiture were the 
pastoral staff, fashioned like a shepherd’s crook, and the ring by which 
the Bishop was wed<lcd to his See, and these were to be no longer taken 
from the monarch’s hands. The choice of the popes was given to the 
fseventy cardinal or principal clergy of the diocese, w’ho were chiefly the 
Iministers of the different parish churches, and in their hands it has 
I? remained ever since. 

Orrery Hildebrand himself was elected Pope in 1073, ^^^^1 took the name of 

y //. 1073. Gregory VII. He bore the brunt of the battle by which it was necessary 
to secure the privileges he had asserted for the clergy. Henry IV. of 
Germany was a violent man, and a furious struggle took place. The 
Emperor took it on himself to depose the Pope, the Pope at the same 
! time sentenced the Emperor to abstain from the exercise of his power, 
j and his subjects elected another prince in his stead. 

At one time Gregory comj>elled Henry to come barefooted to implore 
absolution ; at another, Henry besieged Rome, and Gregory was only 
rescued from him by the Normans of Apulia, and was obliged to leave 
Rome, and retire under their protection to Apulia, where he died in 
1085, after having devoted his %vho1e life to the fulfilment of his great 

^ So called from being convoked in the Church at the Lateran gate, on the spot 
where St. John was miraculously preserved from the boiling oik 
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dethroned by his wicked son^ hot m nooujit did this lety son^ Henry V., 
come to the crown, ftoi he stmgi^led with the Pope fiercely as his 
father had done. 

It was not till after Uiis great war in Oennany that the question began 
in any great deg^ to affect England^ Archbishop Lanfranc, as an 
Italian, thought and felt with Gregory VII., and the Nonnans, both 
here and in Italy, Were in general the Pope’s best friends ; so that 
though William the Conqueror refused to make oath to become the 
warrior of the Pope, Church affairs in general ihade no ^eat stir in his 
lifetime, and the question was not brought to issue. 

The face of affairs was, however, greatly changed by the death of the WitHam II, 
Conqueror in 1087. 'V'^illiam Rufus was a fierce^ hot-tempered man, 
without respect for religion, delighting in revelry, and in being sur- 
rounded with boisterous hardy soldiers, whom he paid lavishly, ^ugh 
at the same time he was exce^vely avaricidus. 

He had made large promises of privileges to the Saxons, in order to 
obtain their support in case his cider brother Robert had striven to 
assert his claims ; but all these were violated, and when Lanfranc re- 
monstrated, he scoffingly asked whether the Archbishop fancied a king 
could keep all his promises. 

Lanfranc had been his tutor, had conferred on him the order of: Death of 
knighthood, and had hitherto exercised some degree of salutary influence 
over him ; but seeing all his efforts in vain, he retired to Canterbury, 
and there died on the 24th of May, 1089. 

Then, indeed, began evil days for the Church of England. William 
seized all the revenues of the See of Canterbury, and kept them in his 
own hands, instead of appointing a successor to Lanfranc*, and he did 
tlie same with almost every other benefice that fell vacant, so that at one 
period he thus was despoiling all at once, — the archbishopric, four 
bishops’ sees, and thirteen abbeys. At the same time the miseries he 
inflicted on the country were dreadful; his father’s cruel forest laws 
were enforced with double rigour, and the oppression of the Saxons 
was terrible, for they were absolutely without the least protection from 
any barbarities his lawless soldiery chose to inflict upon them. Ever}* 
oppressive baron wreaked his spite against his neighbours with impunity, 
and Ivo Taillebois* was not long in showing his malice, as usual, against 
Croyland Abbey. 

A fire had accidentally broken out which consumed all the charters, 
except some wliich were fortunately in another place, where they had 
been set aside by Abbot Ingulf, that the younger monks might learn to 
read the old Saxon character, and among these ¥ras happily the original 
grant of the lands of Turketyl, signed by King Edred, and further con- 
firmed by the great seal of William I. 

• See «The Camp of Refuge.’" 
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Cameo XII. Ivo Tatllebois, heaiing of the fire, and trusting that aU the parchments 
Ra^ ^ together, sent a summons to the brethren to produce the 

WtUimm //. deeds by which they held thdr lands. They despatched a lay brother 
called Trig to Spalding, with TurketyPs grant under his charge. The 
Normans glanced over it, and derided it **Such barbarous writings,” 
they said, ** could do nothing but when Trig produced the huge s^, 
with William the Conqueror's effigy, still more ** stark ” and rigid than 
Sir Ivo had known him in his lifetime^ there was no disputing its 
validity, and the court of Spalding was baffled. However, Taillebois 
sent some of his men to waylay the poor monk, and rob him of his 
precious parchment, intending then agaiii to require the brotherhood 
to prove their rights by its production; but brother Trig seems to 
have been a wary man, and returning by a by-path, avoided pursuit, 
and brought the charter safely home. A short time after, Ivo offended 
the king, and was bimished, much to the joy of the Fen country. 

Rapine and oppression were in every comer of Kngland and Nor- 
mandy, the two brothers Robert and William setting the example by 
stripping their youngest brother, Henry, of the castle he h.id purchased 
with his father’s legacy. One knight, two squires, and a faithful chap- 
lain, alone would abide by the fortunes of the landless prince. The 
chaplain, Roger le Poer, had been chosen by Henry, for a reason from 
which no one could have expectcil the fidelity he showed his prince in 
his misfortunes, nor his excellent conduct afterwards when sharing the 
prosperity of his master. He was at first a p<x>r parish priest of Nor- 
mandy, and Henry, chancing to enter his church, found him saying 
mass so quickly that, quite delighted, the prince exclaime<l, ** Here’s a 
priest for me,” and immediately took him into his service. Neverthe- 
less, Roger le Poer was an excellent adviser, an upright judge, and a 
good bishop. It was he who commenced the Cathedral of .Salisbury, 
where it now stands, removing it from the now deserted site of Old 
Sarum. 

Robert had not added much to the tranquillity of the country by 
releasing his uncle, the turbulent old Rishop O<lo, who was continually 
raising quarrels between him and William. Odo’s oM friend, Earl 
Hugh the Wolf, of Chester,* was at this time better employed than 
most of the Norman nobles. He was guarding the frontier against the 
Welsh, and at the same time building the heavy red stone pile which is 
now the Cathedral of Chester, and which he intended as the Church of 
a monastery of Benedictines. Fierce old Hugh was a religious man, 
and had a great reverence and affection for one of the persons in all the 
world most unlike himself — Anselm, the Abbot of Bee. 

Anselm. Ansclm wos bom at Aosta, in Piedmont, of noble parents, and was well 

brought up by his pious mother, Erinengardc, under whose iniluence he 
applied himself to holy learning, and was anxious to embrace a religious 
i life. She died when he was fifteen years of age, and bis father was care- 
i less and harsh. Anselm lost his love for study, and fell into youthful 
i * See “The Camp of Refuge/* 
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excesses, but in a short time her good lessons retmed upon him, and he Cambo KII* 
repented earnestly. His lather, Sourever, continixed lio t^ind, wren ^ 

cruel, that he was obliged to leave idle country, and took rehige^ first in «/ 
Burgundy and then in Normandy, where he sought the instruction of his 
countryman, Lanfranc, then Abbot of Bee. 

He learnt at Bee that his father was dead, end decided on taking the 
vows in that convent. There he remained for many years, highly 
revered for his piety and wisdom, and in fact regarded as almost a 
saint. In 1092, Hugh the Wolf was taken ill, and believing he should 
never recover, sent to entreat the holy Abbot to come and give him 
comfort on his deathbed. Anselm came, but on his arrival found the 
old Earl restored, and only intent on the affairs of his new monastery, 
the regulation of which he gladly submitted to Anselm. The fiist 
Abbot was one of the monks of Bee, and Earl Hugh himself after- 
wards gave up his county to his son Richard, and assumed the monastic 
habit there. 

Whilst Anselm was on his visit to the Earl of Chester, there was 
some conversation about him at Court, and some one said that the good 
Abbot was so humble that he had no desire for any promotion or dignity. 

** Not for the Archbishopric?” shouted the King, with a laugh of deri- 
sion ; “but,” and he swore an oath, “other Archbishop than me, there 
shall be none.” 

Some of the clergy about this time requested William to permit 
prayers to be offered in the churches, that he might be directed to make 
a fit choice of a Primate. He laughed, and said the Church might ask 
what she pleased ; she would not hinder him from doing what he 
pleased. 

He knew not what Power he was defying. That Power in the 
following spring stretched him on a bed of sickness, despairing of life, 
and in an agony of remorse at his many fearful sins, especially filled 
with terror at his sacrilege, and longing to free himself from that patri- 
mony of tlic Church which seemed to be weighing down his souL 

Anselm was still with Hugh the Wolf, probably at Gloucester, where 
the King's illness took place. A message came to summon him without 
delay to the royal chamber, there to receive the pastoral staff of Canter- 
bury. He would not hear of it, he declared he was unfit, he was an old 
man, and knew nothing of business, he was weak, unable to govern the 
Church in such times. “ The plough should be drawn by animals of 
equal strength,” said he to the bishops and other friends who stood 
round, combating his scruples, and exidting that the king's heart was at 
length touched. Would you yoke a feeble old slieep with a wild 
young bull ? ” 

Witliout heeding his objections, the Norman clergy by main force 
dragged him into the room where lay the Red King, in truth like to a 
wild bull in a net, suffering from violent fever, and half mad with 
impatience and anguish of mind. He would not' hear Anselm's re- 
peated refusals, and besought him to save him. “ You will ruin me," 
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Cam^XII, j^tatdl* My «Alviiitibii is in your ]iands. I know God vill nevci 
morcy 0)a mo if Canterbury is not filled.” 

Ansekn wep^ imploring him to make another choice, but th< 
bSshops carried him up to the bed-tide, and actually forced open hi* 
* benched hand to receive the pastoral staff which William held out tc 

^im. Then, half fainting, he was carried away to the Cathedral, where 
they chanted the Te Deum^ and might well have also sung ** The kuig’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water.” 

But though William had thus been shown how little his will availed 
when he openly defied the force of prayer, his stubborn disposition 
was unchanged, and he recovered only to become more profane than 
ever. Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, when congratulating him on 
his restoration, expressed a hope that he would henceforth show 
more regard to the Most High. ** Bishop,” he returned, as usual 
with an oath, will pay no honour to Him who has brouglit so 
much evil on me, 

A war at this time broke out between William and his brotlier 
Robert, and the king ordered all his bishops to pay him large sums to 
maintain his forces. Canterbury had been so wasted with his extortions 
that Anselm could hardly raise 500 marks, which lie brought the King, 
warning him that this was the last exaction with which he meant to 
comply. **Keep your money and your foul longue to yourself,” an- 
swered William ; and Anselm gave the money to the poor. 

Shortly after, Anselm expostulated with William on the wretched 
state of the country, where the Christian religion had almost perished ; 
but the King only said he would do w'hat he would with his own, and 
that his father had never met with such language from I.anfranc. 
Anselm was advised to offer him treasure to make his peace, but this 
he would not do, and William, on hearing of his refusal, broke out 
thus : “Tell him that as I hated him yesterday, T hate him more to-day, 
and will hate him daily more and more. Let him keep his blessings to 
himself, I will have none of them.” 

The next collision was respecting the Pallium, the scarf of black wool 
with white crosses, woven from the wool of the lambs blessed by the 
Pope on St. Agnes* day, which, since the time of St. Augustine, had 
always been given by the Pope to the English Primate. Ansdni, who 
had now been Archbishop for two years, asked permission to go and 
receive it ; but as it was in the midst of the dispute between Emperor 
and Pope, there was an Antipope, as pretenders to that dignity were 
called, one Guibert, appointed by Henry IV. of Germany, besides 
Urban II., who had been chosen by the Cardinals, and whose origin, al 
Christian name was really Odo. William went into a great fury on hearing 
that Anselm regarded Urban as the true Pope, without havii^ referred 
to himself, convoked the clergy and laity at Rockingham, and called 
on them to depose the Archbishop. The bishops, all but Gundulf of 
Rochester, were in fear of the King, and renounced their obedience to 
the Primate ; but the nobles showed themselves resolved to protect him. 




whereupon Willhun adjourned the eouncH, iunl<.ieiit piivaldy to aih^ 
what nUght be g^ed by aeknouMtS^ Urbo^i at Fo(>e^ ^ , 

Urban sent a legsae to England with the Fidljitisn* T[ 1 lc King first 
tried to make him depose Anielmy and then to giae F^um 

instead of investing the Archbishop with it J but the legnl^, by way of 
compromisci laid it on the altar at Canterbury, whence Anselm took 
it up. 

Two years more passed, and Ansdm came to beg permission to go to 
Rome to consult with the Pope on the miserable state of the Church. 

William said he might go, but if he did, he himself should take all the 
manois of Canterbury again, and the bishops warned him they 
be on the king’s side. 

“ You have answered well,’* said Anselm : "go to your lord ; I will 
hold to my God.** 

William banished him for life ; but just before he departed, he came 
to the king, saying, " I know not when I shall see you again, and if you 
will take it, 1 would fain give you my blessing — ^the blessing of a father 
to his son.** 

For one moment the Red King was touched ; he bowed his head, and ExiU 0/ 
the old man made the sign of the cross on his brow ; but no sooner was 
Anselm gone forth from his presence duin his heart was again hardened, 
and he so interfered with his departure, that he was forced to leave 
England in the dress of a pilgrim, with only his staff and waUet 

In Italy, Anselm was able to live in quiet study, write and pray in 
peace. He longed to resign his archbishopric, but the Pope would not 
consent ; and when Urban was about to excommunicate the king, he 
prevailed to prevent the sentence from being pronounced. 

William was left to his own courses, and to his chosen friend Ralph, 
a low-born Norman priest, beloved by the king partly for his qualities 
as a boon companion, partly for his ingenuity as an extortioner. He 
was universally known by the nickname of Flambard, or the Torch, and 
was bitteily hated by men of every class. He was once very nearly 
murdered by some sailors, who kidnapped him, and carried him on board 
a large ship. Some of them quarrelled about the division of his robes, 
a storm arose, and he so worked on their fears that they at length set 
him on shore, where William was so delisted to see him that he gave 
him the bishopric of Durham, the richest of all, because the bishop was 
also an earl, and was charged to defend the frontier against the Scots. 

lie had promised to relax the forest laws, but this was only one of his 
promises made to be broken, and he became so much more strict in his 
enfoi cement of them than even the Conqueror, that he acquired the nick- 
name of Ranger of the Woods and Keeper of the Deer. Dogs in the 
neighbourhood of his forests were depriv^ of their claws, and there was 
a scale of punishments for poachers of any rank, extending from the loss 
of a hand, or eye, to that of life itself. In 1099, another Richard, an 
illegitimate son of Duke Robert of Normandy, was killed in the New 
Forest by striking his head against the branch of a tree and a beUef in 
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Causo xn. a ifUB^y fate began to prevail, so much so that Bishop Gundulf warned 
Denth 0 / the king against hunting there; bttt*William, as usu^ bughed him to 
ivmam //. scorn, and in the summer di noo took up his residence in his lodge of 
»«>• Malu^ attended by his brother Henry, and many other nobles. 

On the last night of July a strange sound was h«ird, the king calling 
aloud oh St. Mary; and when his attendants came into his chamber they 
found him crossing himself, in tenor from a frightful dream. He bade 
them bring lights, and make merry, that he might not fall asleep^again ; 
but there were other dreamers. With morning a monk arrived to tell 
that he had had a vision presaging the king’s death ; but William braved 
his own misgivings, and laughed, saying the man dreamt like a monk. 
“Give him a hundred pence, and bid him dream better luck next time.” 

Yet his spirits were subdued all the morning, and it was not till wine 
had excited him that he returned to his vein of coarse, reckless mirth. 
He called his hunters round him, ordered the horses, and asked for his 
new arrows — ^long, firm, ashen shafts. Three he stuck in his belt, the 
other three he held out to a favourite comrade, Walter Tyrrel, Lord dc 
Poix, saying, “ Take them, Wat, for a good marksman should have good 
arrows.” 

Some one ventured to remind him of his dream, but his laugh was 
ready. “ Do they take me for a Saxon, to be frighted because an old 
woman dreams or sneezes 

The hunters rode off, Walter Tyrrel alone with the king. By-and-bye 
a cry rang through the forest that the king was slain. There was an 
eager gathering into the beech-shaded dell round the knoll of Stoney 
Cross, where, beneath an oak tree, lay the bleeding corpse of the Red 
William, an arrow in his heart. Terror fell on some — the hojx? of self- 
aggrandizement actuated others. Walter Tyrrel never drew rein till he 
came to the coast, and there took ship for Prance, whence he went to 
the holy wars. Prince Henry rode as fast in the opposite direction. 
William de Breteuil (eldest son of Fitz-Osbom) galloped off to secure 
his charge, the treasury at Winchester, and, when he arrived, found the 
prince before him, trying to force the keejMjrs to give him the keys, which 
they refused to do except at their master’s bidding. 

Breteuil, who, as well as Henry, liad sworn that Robert should reign 
if William died childless, tried to defend his rights, but was overpowered 
by some friends of Henry, who now came up from the forest ; and the 
next morning the prince set off to London, taking with him the crown, 
and caused the Bishop of London to anoint and crown him four days 
after his brother’s death. 

No one cared for the corpse beneath the oak, and there it lay till 
evening, when one Purkiss, a charcoal-burner of the forest hamlet of 
Minestead, came by, lifted it up, and carried it on his rude cart, which 
dripped with the blood flowing from the wound, to Winchester. 

There the cathedral clergy buried it in a black stone coffin, ridged 
like the roof of a house, beneath the tower of the cathedral, many 
people looking on, but few grieving, and some deeming it shame that so 
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wicked a man should be albwed tp Ife wilkIn fhm tl^Oitg^t 

it a judgment when next year the tower ibjit dowd ow die graven audit 
was reMlt a little fuither westwaid with some of the ireasute Bidmp 
Walkelyn had left. Never did any man’s history mole ewhilly show a 
harden^ impenitent heart, going back again to after a great 
warning, then cut off by an instantaneous death, in the fttli* of 
prosperity, in the very h^ht of health and strength, for he was but in 
his fortieth year. 

A spur of William Rufus is sdll preserved at the forest town of 
Lyndhurst ; Purkiss’s descendant still dwells at Minestead ; part of the 
way by which he travelled is called the King’s Lane, and the oak long 
remained at Stoney Cross to mark the spot where the king fell, and 
when, in 1745, the remains of the wood mouldered away, a stone was 
set up in Its place ; but the last of the posterity of William the Con- 
queror’s **high deer,** were condemned in the course of the year 1851. 

A Minestead churl, vfhoac wonted trade 
Was burning charcoal in the glade, 

Outstretcned amid the gorse 
'I'he monarch found ; ana in hi$ wain 
He raised, and to St. Swithia's fane 
Conveyed the bleeding corse. 

And still — so runs our forest creed— 

Flourish the pious woodman's seed. 

Even in the self-same spot: 

One horse and cart, their little store. 

Like their forefathet^s, neither more 
Nor less, their children’s lot 

And still in merry Lyndhurst hall 
Red William's stirrup decks the nail ; 

Who lists, the sight may see. 

And a fair stone in green Malwood, 

Informs the traveller where stood 
The memorable tree. 

Thus in those fields the Red King died. 

His father wasted in his pride. 

For It is God’s command 
WTio doth another’s birthright rive. 

The curse unto his blood shall cleave, 

And God’s own word shall stand. 

Who killed William Rufus ? is a question to which the answer becomes 
more doubtful in proportion to our knowledge of history. Suspicion 
attached, of course, to Tyrrel, but he never owned that the shaft, either 
by design or accident, came from his bow, and no one was there to bear 
witness. Some think Henry Beauclerc might be guilty of the murder, 
and he was both unscrupulous enough, and prompt enough in taking 
advantage of the circumstance, to give rise to tlie belief. 

Anselm was in Auvergne when he heard of the king’s death, and he 
IS said to have wept at the tidings. He soon received a message from 
Henry inviting him to return to England, where he was received with 
due respect, and found that, outwardly at least, order and regularity 
weie restored in Church matters, and the clergy possessed their proper 
influence. Great promises were made to them and to the Saxons ; and 
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Camso Xlly the hated favourite of William, Ralph Flambard, was in prison in thi 
»f 'fowen However, he contriv^ to make his escape by the help of twc 

An^m^ barrels, one containing wine, with which he intoxicated his keepers, the 

other a rope, by which he let himself down from tlie window. He 

went to Robert of Normandy, remained with him some time, but al 

last made his peace with Henry, and in his old age was a tolerabl) 
respectable Bishop of Durham. 

Anselm was in favour at court, owing to the influence of the **good 
Queen Maude,** and he tried to bring about a reformation of the 
luxuries then prevalent, especially the long curls, which had come intc 
fashion with the Normans of late. Like St Wulstan, he carried a 
knife to clip them, but without making much impression on the gay 
youths, till one of them happened to dream that the devil was strangling 
him with his own long hair, waked in a fright, cut it all off, and inatle 
all his friends do so too. 

As long as Henry was afraid of having his crown disputed by Robert, 
he took care to remain on excellent terms with the Church, and Ans»elm 
supported him with all his influence when Robert actually asserted his 
rights ; but when the danger was over, the strife between Church and 
State began again. In 1103, Henry appointed four bishops, and rc- 
(j Hired Anselm to consecrate them, but as they all had received the staff 
and ring from the king, and paid homage for their lands, he considered 
that he could not do so, conformably with the tlccrce of the Lateran 
Council against lay investiture. Henry was much displeased, and 
ordered the Archbishop of York to consecrate him ; but two of them, 
convinced by Anselm, returned tlie staff and ring, and would not be con- 
secrated by any one but their true primate. 

Henry said that one archbishop must consecrate all or none, and the 
whole Church was in confusion. Anselm, though now very old, offered 
to go and consult the Tope, Taschal II., and the king consented ; but 
when Paschal decided that lay investiture was unlawful, Henry was so 
much displeased that he forbade the archbishop to return to England. 

The old man returned to his former Abbey of Bee, and thus remained 
in exile till 1107, when a general adjustment of the whole question took 
place. The bishops were to take from the altar the ring and slafl', 
emblems of spiritual power, and to pay homage to the king for their 
temporal possessions. The election was to belong to the cathedral 
clergy, subject to the king s approval. The usual coui-se became that 
the king should send to the chapter a conge d\Hire^ that is, pennissiun 
to elect, but accompanied by a recommendation of some particular 
person, and this nominee of the crown was so constantly chosen, that 
ihe custom of sending a conge d'Slire has become only a form, which, 
iiowever, is an assertion of the rights of the Church. 

A similar arrangement with regard to the presentation of bishops was 
accepted in 1122 by Henry V. of Germany, who married Matilda, the 
daughter of Henry I. 

After the arrangement in 1107, Anselm returned to England, and 
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good Qoeen Maude came to meet lifm and shcmr him everf hcmoar. | 
HU last year was spent at Canterbury, in « state of weakness and 
infirmity, terminated by hU death on the aist of April, iiop» 

A gentle^ studious man was the pious Ansdm, oar second Italian 
archbishop, thrust into the rude combat of the world against his will, 
and maintaining hU cause and the cause of the Church with untiring 
meekness and quiet resolution. 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

(1095—1100.) 


King of England, King of France. Emperor of Germany. Pope. 

William II. Philippe II, Heinrich IV. Urban 11. 

In the November of 1095 was seen such a sight as the world never 
afforded before or since. The great plain of La Limagne, in Auvergne, 
shut in by lofty volcanic mountains of every fantastic and rugged fonn, 
with the mighty Puy de Dome rising royally above them, was scattered 
from one boundary to the other with white tents, and each little village 
was crowded with visitants. The to^^^l of Clermont, standing on an 
elevation commanding the whole extent of the plain, was filled to over- 
flowing, and contained a guest before whom all bowed in reverence— 
the Pope himself, Urban II., whom the nations of the West were taught 
to call the Father of Christendom. Four hundred Bishops and Abbots 
had met him there, other clergy to the amount of 4000, and princes, nobles, 
knights, and peasants, in numbers estimated at 30,00a Every one’s eye 
was, however, chiefly turned on a spare and sunburnt man, of small 
stature, and rude, mean appearance, wearing a plain dark serge gar- 
ment, girt by a cord round his waist, his head and feet bare, and a cru- 
I cifix in his hand. AH looked on his austere face with the veneration 
they would have shown to a saint, and with the curiosity with which 
those are regarded who have daanl many strange perils, lie was Peter 
the Hermit, of Picardy, who l\ad travelled on pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
had there witnessed the dreadful profanities of the infidels, and the 
sufferings they inflicted on the faithful ; had conversed with the vener- 
able Patriarch Simeon ; nay, it was said, while worshipping at the Holy 
Sepulchre, had heard a voice calling on him to summon the nations to 
the rescue of these holy spots. 

It was the tenth day of the council at Clermont, and in spite of the 
severe cold, the clergy assembled in the open air on the wide space in 
front of the dark stone cathedral, then, as now, unfinished. There was 
need that all should hear, and no building could contain the multitudes 
gathered at their summons. A lofty seat had been raised for the Pope, 
and Peter the Hermit stood by his side. 

1 All was silence as the Hermit stood forth, and, crucifix in hand, 
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had seen sacrilege, profanation, cruelty ; and at he deferfhod tham, liis 
voice became stifled, and his eyes streamed with teaisJ 


When he ceased Urban arose, and strengthened eadb word he 
had spoken, till the whole assembly were weeping bittedy. **Yes, 
brethren,*’ said the Pope, ** let us weep for our dns, which have pro* 
voked the anger of heaven, let us weep for the captidty of Zion. But 
woe to us if our barren pity leaves the inheritance the Iiord any 
longer in the hands of his foes.” 

Then he called on them to take up arms for the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. ^*lf you live,” said he, ^*yott wUl possess the kingdoms 
of the East ; if you die, you will be owned in heaven as the soldiers of 
the lx:>rd. Let no love of home detain you ; behold only the shame 
and sufferings of the Christians, hear only the groans of Jerusalem, and 
remember that the Lord has said, * He that loveth his father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me. Whoso shall leave houses or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, and all that he has for My sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and in the world to come eternal life.* ** 

“ Dtus vult; Deus vult It is God’s will — ^broke as with one voice 
from the assembly, echoing from the hills around, and pealing with a 
voice like thunder. 

** Yes, it is God’s will,’* again spoke Urban. **Let these words be 
your war-cry, and keep yon ever in mind that the Lord of Hosts is 
with you,” Then holding on high the Cross—** Our Lord himself 
presents you His own Cross, the sign raised aloft to gather the dispersed 
of Israel. Dear it on your shoulders and your breast, let it ddne on 
your weapons and your standards. It will be the pledge of victory or 
tile palm of martyrdom, and remind you, that as your Saviour died foi 
you, so you ought to die for Him.** 

Outcries of different kinds broke out, but ail were for th^ holy war. 
Ailhemar de Monteil, Bishop of Puy, a neighbouring See, first asked 
for the Cross, and thousands pressed after him, till the numbers of 
Crosses failed that had been provided, and the cardinals and other 
ptincipal persons (ore up their robes to furnish moie. 

The crusading spirit spread like circles from a stone thrown into the 
ivatcr, as the clergy of the council carried their own excitement to 
their homes, and the hosts who took the Cross were beyond all 
reckoning. On the right or wrong of the Crusades it is useless, as wdl 
as impossible, to attempt to decide. It was doubtless a spirit of religion, 
and not of self-interest, that prompted them ; they were positively th^ 
best way of checking the progress of Mahometanism and the incursions 
of its professors, and they were undertaken with far purer intentions 
than those with which they were carried on. That they afterwards 
turned to great wickedness is not to be denied ; some of the degenerate. 
Crusaders of the latter days were among the wickedest of mankind, and j 
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CamboXiii. the misuse of the influence they gave the Popes became a source of some 
T/uJrst practices of the Papacy. Already Pope Urban was taking 

Crn£uh, on him to declare that a man who perished in the Crusade was sure of 
salvation, and his doctrine was still further perverted and falsified till it 
occasioned endless evils. 

Yet In these early days, joined with many a germ of evil, was a grandeur 
of thought, a self-devotion, and truly religious spirit, whicTi will hanlly 
allow us to call the first Crusade other than a glorious and a Holy war. 

It was time, politically speaking, to carry the war into the enemy’s 
quarters, and repress the second wave of Mahometan conquest. Islam* 
has often been called the religion of the sword, and Mahomet and his 
Arabic successors under the first impulse conquered Syria, Persia, Nor- 
them Africa, and Spain, and met their first check at Tours from Charles 
Martel These, the Saracen Arabs, were a generous race, no persecu- 
tors, and almost friendly to the Christians, contenting themselves with 
placing them under restrictions, and exacting from them a small tribute. 
After the first great overflow, the tide liad somewhat ebbed, and though 
a brave and cultivated people, they were everywhere somewhat giving 
way on their borders before, the steady resistance of the Christians. 
Probably if they had continued in Palestine there would have been no 
Crusades. 

But some little time before the eleventh century, a secoiul flood began 
to rush from the East. A tribe of Tartars, called Turcomans, or 'I’ui Is, 
embraced Mahometanism, and its precepts of aggression, joining with 
the warrior-spirit of the Tartar, impelled them forward. 

They subdued and slaughtered the Saracens of S>na, made wide con- 
quests in Asia Minor, winning towns of the Creek Empire bc)'ontl 
where the Saracens had ever penetrated, and began to threaten the 
borders of Christendom. They were very difTcrent masters fiom the 
I Arabs, Active in body, but sluggish in mind, ignorant and cruel, ihe\ 

I destroyed and overthrew what the Saracens had spared, disregarded law, 

I and capriciously ill-treated and slaughtered their Christian subject.s aiul 
> the pilgrims who fell into their hands. It was against these savage 
' Turks that the first Crusade was directed. 

j Peter the Hermit soon gathered together a confii.scd multitude of 
! peasants, women, and children, with whom he set out, together with a 
German knight named Walter, and called by his countrymen by the ex- 
pressive name Habe nichts^ translated into French, Sans avoir^ and less 
, happily rendered in English, tht Pmnikss, They were a poor, ignorant, 
j half-armed set, who so little kne\v what they were undertaking, that 
I at every town they came to they would ask if that was Jcnisalcm. 

. Peter must either have been beyond measure thoughtless, or have c.x- 
‘ pected a miracle to help him, for he set out to lead these poor creatures 
, the wnole length of Europe without provisions. They marauded on the 
I inhabitants of the countries through which they passed ; the inhabitants 
! revenged themselves and killed them, and the whole wretched host were 

* Islam, meaning *' the faith it is a barbarism to speak of the faith of Islam. 
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Cttt offf in Hungary and Bi^uky aii^ Inii^lf $cem io 

have been the only man who e«eaped»« ' ^ 

A better-appointed army, conabtlng of tbh dower of chivalry ciimUm 
of Europe, had In the mean time luweiBbled to fdlow the same path, 
though m a different manner* 

First in name and honour was Godfrey de Bouillon, Dolce of Lor- Godfrey dt 
raine, one of the most noble characters whom history records. He was 
pure in life, devotedly pious, merciful, g<mtle, and a perfect observer 
of his word, at the same time that his talents aUd winlom were very 
considerable ; he was a finished warrior, expert in every exercise 
of chivalry, of gigantic Utrength, and hi^ly renowned as a leader, 
lie had been loyal to the Emperor Henry IV. through the war 
which had taken place in consequence of his excommunication by 
Gregory Vll. He had killed in battle the rebellious competitor for the 
Imperial crown, who when dying from a wound by which he had lost 
his right hand, exclaimed, “ With this hand I swore fealty to Henry— 
cursed be they who led me to break my oath.** Godfrey hod likewise 
been the first to scale the walls of Rome, when Henry IV. besieged 
Gregory there ; but he, in common with many others of the besieging 
force, soon after suffered severely from malaria fever, the surest way in 
which modern Rome chastises her invaders ; and thinking his illness a 
judgment for having taken part against the Pope, he vow^ to make a 
pilgrimiige to Jerusalem. Soon after, the Crusade was preached, and 
Godfrey was glad to fulfil his vow with his good sword in his hand, 
while Pope and princes wisely agreed that sudi a chieftain was the best 
they could choose for their expedition. 

Many another great name was there : Raymond, the wise Count of Boenumd, 
Toulouse ; the crafty Boemond, one of the Normans of Sicily ; his gal- 
lant cousin, Taneved, a mirror of cfiivalry, the Achilles of the Crusade ; 
but our limits will only allow us to dwell on those through whom the 
Crusade is connected with English history. 

The Anglo-Normans had not been so forward in the Crusi^e as their 
enterprising nature would have rendered probable, but the fact was, 
that with such a master as William Rufus, no one felt that he could 
leave his home in anything like security. Helic de la Fl^e, Count de 
Maine/ look the Cross, and asked William for some guarantee that his 
lands should not be molested. “ You may go where you like,” said Wil- 
liam, “ 1 mean to have your city. What my father had I will have.” 

“ It is mine by right,** said Helie ; “ I will plead it with you.” 

‘'I will plead too,*’ said William ; “but my lawyers will be spears 
and arrows.’* 

“ I have taken the Cross, my land is under Clirist*s own protection.** 

“ I only warn you,” said William, “ that if you go, I sWl pay the 
good town of Mans a visit, with a thousand lances at my heel.” 

^ Robert of Normnndy had been betrothed in his childhood to the heiress of Idaine, 
but she died before she was old enough for the marriage to take place. In ri^ of 
this intended marriage, the NoAnan Kings claimed Maine, though Helie was the 
next heir. 
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So Hclie iteyed at home, and in two years time was made a prisoner 
when in a wood with only seven knights. Mans was seized, and he was 
brought before the king : “I have you now, my master,** said William. 

•'By chance^” said Helie; '‘but if I were free, I know what 1 
would do.” 

“What would you do, you knave?** said William. “Hence, go, 
ii/i I give you leave to do all you can, and if you catch me, I ask 
nothing in return.** 

Helie was set at liberty, and the next year, while William was absent 
in England, ‘managed to retake Mans. The Red King was hunting in 
the New Forest when he heard the tidings ; he turned his horse’s head 
and galloped away, as his father had once done, with the words, “He 
who loves me will follow.” He threw himself into a ship, and ordered 
the sails to be set, though the wind was so boisterous that the sailors 
begged him to wait. “Fools,** he said, “did you ever hear of a 
drowned king?” He cruelly ravaged Maine, but could not take the 
city, and having been slightly wounded, returned to meet his fate in the 
New Forest 

After this story no one could wonder that it required a great deal of 
enthusiasm to persuade a man to leave his inheritance exposed to the 
grasp of the Red King, who, unlike other princes, set at nought the 
anathemas by which the Pope guarded the lands of absent Crusaders. 
Stephen, Count de Blois, the husband of William’s sister Adela, look 
the Cross. He Was wise in counsel, and learned, and a letter which he 
wrote to his wife is one of the chief authorities for the early part of the 
expedition ; but his health Avas delicate, and it was also said that his 
personal courage was not unimpeachable ; at any rate, be soon returned 
l)ome. 

One of the foremost of the Cnisa<lers was, however, our own Nor- 
man Prince, Robert Courtheuse. Every one knows the deep slain of 
disobedience on Robert’s early life, and yet so superior was he to liis 
brothers in every point of character, that it is impossilde not to regard 
him with a sort of affection, though the motto of his whole career 
might be — “ Unstable as water, thou shall not excel.” 

Never was man more completely the tool of every villain who gained 
his ready ear. It was the whis|)er of evil counsellors that fire<l his 
jealousy of his young brothers, and drove him into rebellion against his 
father ; the evil counsel of ‘William led him to persecute Henry, loving 
him all the time ; and when in possession of his dukedom, his careless 
profuse habits kept him in constant poverty, while his idle good -nature 
left unpunished the enormities of the barons who made his country 
miserable. 

But in generosity he never failed ; he heartily loved his brothers, 
while duped and injured by them again and again ; he always meant to 
be true and faithful, and never faile<i, except from hastiness and weak- 
ness ; and while William was infidel and Henry hypocritical, he was 
devout and sincere in faith, though miserably defective in practice. 
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The Crusade was the happiest CaimoilKIft.^ 

and no doubt he never was more l«|^ 4 iearted tito when he deUv^aed 7^^ 
over to William the mortgage of his dukedom^ With tU its load of csre» Cmsa^m 
and received in return the sum of moneys sqoeesed by his brother 60m 
all the unfortunate convents in Eng^an^ bat whi<^ Robert used to 
equip his brave kni|^ and men^at-anna, asmted by some of the trea- 
sures of his uncles Bishop Odov who had taken the CroaSy but was too 
feeble and infirm to commence the expedition. 

The Crusaders were not sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of 
navigation to attempt to enter Palestine by sea, and they therefore 
traversed Germany, Hungary, and the Greek Empirei tiustmg to the 
Emperor Alexis Conmenus to give them the means* of crossmg the 
Hellespont Alexis was in great dread of his warlike guests; the 
schism between the Greek Ad Roman Churches caused continual bean- 
burnings ; and at the same time he considered, very naturally, that all 
the lands in the East at present occupied by the Mahometans were his 
right He would not, therefore^ ferry over the Crusaders to Asia till 
they had sworn allegiance to him for all that they might conquer, and it 
was a long lime before Godfrey would comply. At last, however, on 
condition that the Greeks would furnish them with guides and reinforce- 
ments, they took the oaths ; but as Alexis did not fulfil his part of the 
engagement, they did not consider themselves bound to him. 

At Nicea, the Crusading army, of nineteen different nations, of whom 
100,000 were horse and 500,000 infantry, came in sight of the Turks, 
and after a long siege, and several hotly-contested battles, won the 
town. They continued their march, but with much suffering and diffi- 
culty ; Raymond of Toulouse had an illness Which almost brought him 
to the grave, and Godfrey himself was seriously injured by a bear, 
which he had attacked to save the life of a poor soldier who was in 
danger from its hug. He killed the bear, but his thigh was much torn, 
and he was a long time recovering the effects of his encounter. 

At the siege of Antioch were their chief disasters ; they suffered ftom 
hunger, disease, inundations of the Orontcs, attacks of the enemy, until 
the living were hardly enough to bury the dead. The courage of many 
gave way ; Robert of Normandy retired to Laodicea, and did not return 
till he had been three times summoned in the name of the Christian 
Faith ; and Peter the Hermit himself, a man of more enthusiasm than 
steadiness, began to despair, and secretly fled from the camp in the 
night. As his defection would have done infinite hann to the cause, 

Tancred pursued him and brought him back to the camp, and Godfrey 
obliged him to swear that he would not again leave them. In the 
spring of 1098, a great battle took place, in which Godfr^, Robert, 
and Tancred, each performed feats of the highest prowess. In the 
midst of the battle, Tancred made his esquire swear never to reveal his 
exploits, probably as a mortification of his own vanity in hearing them 
extolled. After a siege of more than seven months, Boemond effected 
an entrance by means of an understanding with some of the Eastern 
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Christians within the toMm. It was taken, with great slaughter^ and 
became a principality ruled by the Sicilian Norman. 

Another great victory opened the way to Palestine, and the Crusaders 
advanced, though still very slowly. During the inarch one of the 
knights, named Geoffrol de la Tour, is said to have had a curious 
adventure. He was hunting in a forest, when he came upon a lion 
struggling in the folds of a huge serpent ; he killed the serpent, and 
released the lion, which immediately fawned upon him and caressed 
him. It followed him affectionately throughout the Crusade, but when he 
embarked to return to Europe, the sailors refused to admit the lion into 
their vessel. The faithful creature plunged into the sea to follow its master, 
swam till its strength was eKhausted, and then sank and was drowned,* 

It was on a glowing morning of June, im 8, that the Crusading ht)st, 
Tancred first of all, came in sight of the object of all their toils— liic 
City set upon a Hill. 

There it stood, four-square, on the steep solid fortification-like rocks, 
rising from the nigged ravines, Kedron, Siloam, Jehoshaphat, Gehenna, 
that form as it were, a deep moat round the walls, and natural defences, 
bulwarks planted by the Lord’s own hand around His own City, while 
He was still her Tower of Salvation, and had not left her to the spoiler. 
There stood the double walls, the low-built, flat-roofed, windowless 
houses, like so many great square blocks, here and there intcrsperse<l 
with a few cypresses and aloes, the mighty Tower of David, the Cross 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and far above it, alas 1 the dome 
of the Mosque of Omar, with its marble gates and porphyry pillars, on 
the flat space on Mount Moriah, where the Temple had once flashed 
back the sunlight from its golden roof. 

Jerusalem, enslaved and profaned, but Jerusalem still ; the Holy City, 
the mountain whither all nations should turn to worship, the sacred 
name that had been spoken with reverence in every holiest lesson, the 
term of all the toils they had undergone. “Jenisalem ! Jerusalem 1” 
cried the foremost ranks. Down fell on their knees, nay, even prostrate 
on their faces, each cross-bearing warrior, prince and knight, page and 
soldier. Some shouted for joy, some kissed the very ground as n 
sacred thing, some wept aloud at the thought of the sins they had 
brought with them, and the sight of the tokens of Zion’s captivity — the 
Dome and the Crescent. Then once more their war-cry rose as with 
one voice, and Mount Zion and Mount Olivet echoed it hack to them, 
**Dfus vult I Detuvult!''* as to answer that the time was come. 

But Jerusalem was only in sight, not yet won, and the Crusaders had 
much to suffer, encamped on the soil of iron, beneath the sky of brass, 
which is part of the doom of Judea. The vineyards, cornfields, and 
olive trees of ancient times had given place to aridity and desolation, 
and the Christian ho.st endured much from heat, thiret, and hunger, 

I while their assaults on the walls were again and again repelled. They 


i 


Michaud’s Histoire dcs Crotsades gives this story from two authorities. 
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pra^ forward their attacks as much as ainba they ceald not OuneXIK^ 

long exist where th« we» ^ 

Three great wooden towers were (greeted, consisdng ci di 0 erent 
stages or stories, where the warriors stoodp wi^ th^ were wheeM 
to the walls, Godfrey, Raymond, and Tancred, each had the direction oi 
one of these towers, and on the 14th of July the general assault b^;aiL 
The Turks on their side showered on Uiem arrows, heavy stones, 
and Greek fire, an inventfon consisting of naphtha and other infiam- 
mable materials, which when once ignited could' not be qu^ched hy 
water, but only by vinegar. It was from hollow tubes, and pene- 
trating the armour of the Christians, caused frightful agonies. 

Raymond’s tower was broken down or burnt ; Godfrey and Tancred 
fought on, almost overpowered, their warriors falling round them, the 
enemy shouting with joy and^deriding them. At the moment when the 
Crusaders were all but giving way, a horseman was seen on the mount of 
Olives, his radiant armour glittering iu the sun, and raising on high a 
white shield marked with the red Cross. St George I St George ! ” 
cried Godfrey’s soldiers, ^*the Saints fight for us I Deus vulU Deus 
and on they rushed again in an ecstasy of enthusiasm that 
nothing could resist— some broke through a half opened breach, some 
dashed from the wooden towers, some scaled the fortifications by their 
ladders, the crowd came over the walls like a flood, and swept all before 
them with the fury of that impulse. 

There was a frightful slaughter; the Crusaders, brought up in a pitiless 
age, looked on tlie Saracens as devoted to the sword like the Canaanite 
nations, and spared liot woman or child. The streets streamed with 
blood, and the more merciful chieftains had not power to restrain the 
carnage. Raymond did indeed save those who had taken refuge in the 
Fower of David, and Tancred sent three hundred in the Mosque of 
Omar, his own good pennon to protect them, but in vain, some of the 
other Crusaders massacred them, to his extreme indignation, as be 
declared his knightly word was compromised. 

Godfrey had fought on as long as resistance lasted, then he threw 
himself from his horse, laid aside his helmet and gauntlets, bared his 
feet, and ascended the hill of Calvary. It was Friday, and the ninth 
hour of the day, when the Christian chief entered the circular vaulted 
church, and descended, weeping at once for joy and for sorrow, into 
tlie subterranean crypt, lighted with silver lamps — the Holy Sepulchre 
itself, where his Lord had Iain, and which he bad delivejr^d. Far from 
the sound of tumult and carnage, there he knelt in humility and thank- 
fulness, and in time the rest of the chieftains gathered tluther also, 

Tancred guided by the chant of the Greek Christians who had taken 
refuge in the church. 

Peter the Hermit sang mass at the altar, and thus night sunk down 
on Jerusalem and the victorious Christians. 

The following days confirmed the conquest, and councils began to be 
held on tlie means of securing it. A King was to be elected, and it is 
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CamvoXIIL said that the crown was offered to Robert of Normandy and declined 
KiniiLm a/ ^ Afterwards, by universal consent, Godlrw de Bouillon was 
chosen to be King of Jerusalem. 

He accepted the office, with all its toils and perils, but he would neither 
bear the title nor crown. * He chose to leave the title of King of Jeru- 
salem to Him to whom alone it belonged ; he would not wear a crown 
of gold where that King had worn a crown of thorns, and he kept only 
his knightly helmet, with the title of Defender and Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Well did he fulfil his trust, ever active, and meeting the infidels with 
increasing energy wherever they attacked him ; but it was only for one 
year. The climate undermined his health ; he fell sick of a fever, and 
died in July, l lOO, just one year from the taking of Jerusalem. He lies 
buried in die Church of the Holy Sepulchre, beneath a stone bearing 
these words, “Here lieth the victorious Duke Godfrey de Bouillon, 
who won all this land to the Christian faith. May whose soul reign 
with Christ” His good sword is also still kept in the same church, 
and was long used to dub the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 
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Kings of England^ 
Knute and his Sons. 
Edward. 

Harold. 

AVilliam I. 

William II. 

Henry I. 


Kings of Franci. 
Henry 1. 
Pha^I. 
Louis VI. 


When in 1016 the stout-hearted Edmund Ironside was murdered by CamkoXIV. 
Edric Streona, he left two infant sons, Edmund and Edward, who fcU j ^ ^ 

into the power of Knute. ' Edmmd 

These children were placed soon after under the care of Olaf Scot- irontuU. 
konung, King of Sweden, who had been an ally of their grandfather’s, ^ 
and had sent to England to request that teachem of the Gospel might 
come to him. By these English clergy he had been baptized, and his 
country converted, so that they probably induced him to intercede with 
Knute for the orphan princes. Shortly after, a war broke out between 
Denmark and Sweden, and Olaf, believing perhaps that the boys were 
unsafe in the North, where Knute’s power was so great, transferred 
them to Buda, to the care of Stephen, King of Hungary. 

It was a happy home for them : Stephen, the first King of Hungary, 
was a most noble character, a conqueror and founder of a kingdom, 
humble, devout, pious, and so charitable tliat he would go about in dis- 
guise, seeking for distressed persons. He was a great law-giver, and 
drew up an admirable code, in which he was assisted by his equally 
excellent son Emeric, and was the first person who in any degree 
civilized the Magyar race. His son Emeric died before him, leaving no 
children ; and, after three years of illness, Stephen himself expired in 
1038L His name has ever since been held in high honour, and his 
arched crown, half Roman, half Byzantine, was to the Hungarians 
what St. Edward's crown is to us. After Hungary was joined to 
the German Empire, there was still a separate coronation for it, and 
it was preserved in the castle of Buda, under a guard of sixty-four 
soldiers, until the rebellion of 1848, when it was stolen by the insuig&ts, 
and has never since been recovered. 

After Stephen’s death, there was a civil war between the heathen 
Magyars and the Christians, ending in the victory of the latter 
and the establishment of Andrew in the kingdom. This was in 
1051, and it was probably the sister-in-law of this Andrew whom the 
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CambqXIV ^^on prince Edward married. All we are told about her is that her 
Edwa^ ih9 Agatha, and that she was learned and virtuous. 

In 1058, Edward, the only sumvor of the brothers, was invited by 
1058. hjg cousin, the childless Confessor, to return to England, and there be 

owned as Etheling, or heir to the crown. He came, but after his forty 
years^ absence fironj^^ his native country, his language, habits, and man- 
ners were so unlike those of the English, that he was always known by 
the name of Edward the Stranger. 

After two years, both the Stranger and his wife Agatha died, leaving 
three young children, Christiana, Margaret, and Edgar, of whom the 
boy was the youngest His only inheritance, poor child, was his title of 
Etheling, declaring a claim which was likely to be his greatest peril. 
Edward the Confessor passed him entirely over in disposing of hi.s 
kingdom ; and as he was but six, or as some say ten, years okl, Harold 
seems to have feared no danger from him, but left him at liberty within 
the city of Londoa 

Eifffar There he remained while the battles of Stamford bridge and Hastings 

Ethtling. foiigiit, and there, when the tidings came that the Normans had 

conquered, the little child was led forth, while a proclamation was made 
before him that Edgar was King of England. But it was only a few 
faithful citizens that thus upheld the young descendant of Alfred. 
Some were faint-hearted, others were ambitious, Edwin and Morkar 
said they would support him if the bishops would, llie bishops declared 
that the Pope favoured the Normans. The Coiiqueror was advancing, 
and from the walls of London the glare of flame might be seen, as he 
burat the villages of Hertfordshire and Surrey, and soon the camp was 
set up without the walls, and the Conqueror lodging in King Edward’s 
own palace of Westminster. The lame Aldennan Ansgacd was carried in 
his litter to hold secret conference w'ith him, and returned with j^romiscs 
of security for lives and liberties, if the citizens would admit and ac- 
knowledge King William. They dreaded the dangers of a siege, and 
gladly accepted his propoSval, threw open their gates, and came forth in 
procession to Westminster to present him with the keys, basely carrying 
with them the helpless boy whom they had a few weeks before owned 
as their King. 

Edgar was a fair child, of the old Saxon stamp of beauty, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, and the Duke of Nomiandy, harsh as lie 
usually was, received him affectionately. Perhaps he thought of his 
own orphanhood at the same age, and the many perils through which 
he had been preserved, and pitied the boy deprived of his kingdom, 
without one foithful hand raised to protect him, and ])et rayed to his 
enemies. He took him in his arms, kissed him, promised him favours 
and kindness, and never broke the promise. 

h'or the next two years Edgar remained at the court of William, 
until the general spirit of hatred of the Normans began to incite the 
Saxons to rise against them. Cospatric, Earl of Durham, thought it 
best to secure the safety of the royal children, and secretly withdriiw'ing 
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Edgar and his two sisters from cd^ he em^lmd lidtii them for the 
Continent, intending to take them to tbdr mother’s home in Ktingmy. MalcQlm 

Contrary winds drove the ship to Scotland, and there the drphan$ ///. Cum 
were brought to King Malcolm III. Never had an apparent misfor- Mohr, 1057. 
tune been in truth a greater blessing. Malcolm had hut seven years 
before beeh himself a wandering exile, sheltered in the court of Edward 
the Confessor, after his father the gracious Duncan was murdered, and 
the usurper Macbeth on the throne. He had venerated the saintly Con- 
fessor, and remembered the untimely death of the Stranger, wbi^ had 
left these children friendless in what was to them a foreign land ; and 
he owed his restoration to his throne to the Saxon army under old 
Siward Bjorn. Glad to repay his obligations, he conducted the poor 
wanderers to his castle of Dumfermline, treated them according to their 
rank, and promised to assert Edgar’s claim tp the crown. 

He accordingly advanced into England, where in many places partial 
risings were being made on behalf of "England’s darling,” as the Saxon 
ballads called young Edgar, after his ancestor Allred. It was, however, 
all in vain : Malcolm did not arrive till the English had been defeated 
on the banks of the Tyne, and the Normans avenging their insurrec- , 
lion by such cruel devastation, that nine years after the commissioners | 
of Domesday Book found no inhabitants nor cultivation to record 
between York and Durham. There is some confusion in both the 
English and Scottish histories respecting Malcolm’s exertions in Edgar’s 
cause ; indeed, the Border warfare was always going on, and now and ! 
then the King took part in it. At length William and Malcolm, each 
at the head of an array, met in Galloway, and after standing at bay for 
some days, entered into a treaty. Malcolm paid homage to the English 
King for the two Lothians and Cumberland, and at the same time 
secured the safety of Edgar Etheling. The boy solemnly renounced all Edgafsrt- 
claim to the English crown, engaging never to molest the Conqueror or 
his children in their possession of it ; while, on the other hand, he was 
endowed with estates in England, and a pension of a mark of silver a 
day was settled upon him. He could not at this time have been more 
than fourteen — there is more reason to think he was but ten years old — 
but the oath that he then took he kept with the most unshaken fidelity,, 
in the midst of temptations, and of examples of successful perjury. 

He returned with his friend to Scotland, where the next year his 
beautiful sister Margaret consented to become the wife of their host,, 
the King Malcolm ; but Christina, the other sister, preferred a conven- 
tual life, though she seems for the present to have continued with 
Margaret at Dumfermline. 

Gentle Margaret, bred in some quiet English convent ; taught by her 
mother to remember the Greek cultivation and holy learning of good 
King Stephen’s court.; perhaps blessed by the tender hand of pious 
Edward the Confessor, and tr^ed by the sweet rose, Edith, sprang 
from the thorn, Godwin ; she must have felt desolate and astray among 
the rude savage Scots, wild chiefs of clans, owning no laWj 1^1 of 

H 
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brawling crime and violence, too strong to be kept in order by force, and 
Mar ret of wives almost as untamed and rude as themselves. Her husband 
^ was a rough untutored warrior, ruling by the main force of a strong hand, 
and asking counsel of his own honest heart and ready wit, but perfectly 
ignorant, and probably uncouth in his appearance, as his appellation 
of Cean Mohr means Great-head. 

But Margaret was a true daughter of Alfred, and the traditions of the 
Alfred of Hungary were fresh upon her, and, instead of sitting down to 
cower alarmed amid the turmoils round her, she set herself to conquer 
the evils in her own feminine way, by her performance of her queenly 
duties. She was happy in her husband : Malcolm revered her saintly 
purity even more than he loved her sweet sunny cheerful manner, or 
admired her surpassing loveliness of person. He looked on her as 
something too precious and tender for his wild rugged court, and 
attended to her slightest bidding with reverence, kissing her holy books, 
which he could not read, and inteq^reting her Saxon spoken advice to his 
rude Celts. She even made him help her to wash the feet of the poor, 
and aid her in disgusting offices to the diseased, and his royal treasury 
was open to her to take all that she desiied for alms. Sometimes she 
would pretend to take it by slc;dth, and Malcolm would catch her by her 
wrists and carry her to her confessor, to ask if she was not a little thief 
who deserved to be well punished. In his turn he would steal away 
her books, and bring them b.ick after a time gilt and adorned with 
beautiful illuminations. 

The love and reverence with which so bold a warrior treated her, 

! together with her own grace and dignity, had its etfect on the unruly 
; Scottish chieftains, and not one of them ventured to use a profane word 
' or make an unseemly jest before her. They had a rude ungodly prac- 
tice of starting away from table without waiting for grace, and tliis the 
; gentle queen reformed by sending, as an especial gift from herself, a 
cup of wine to all who remained. In after times the last cup was 
. called, after her, St. Margaret’s cup, or the grace-cup, 

Rfform of I To improve the manners of the ladies, slie gathered round her a 
the Scottuh \ number of young girls, whom she brought up under her own eye, and she 
Church. midst of them, embroiflering rich ve-lnients for the 

j service of the Church, and permitting cheerful talk witli the nobles whom 
i she admitted, all men of wdiosc character she hail a good opinion. She 
j endeavoured to refonn the Scottish Churcli, which had become vciy 
} sluggish, and did little to contend with Highland savagery. There were 
only three 13ishoj)s, and those not with fixed secs. Margaret and her 
husband convened a synod, when Margaret herself explained her vicw.s, 
and Malcolm interpreted. It was not a usual order of things, but to 
themselves quite satisfactory, and thenceforth the Scottish Cimrch became 
assimilated to the rest of the Western communion. It was a Saxon im- 
migration : the Lowlands became more English than hmgland then was, 
and Scotch is still more like Saxon than the tongue we sjieak. But the 
Celts bitterly hated the change ; and thenceforth the land was divided. 
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She was gay and playful ; but her fasts and mortifications in secret 
were very great. She cut off unnecessary food and sleep, and spent half 
the night in prayer. She daily washed the feet of six poor people, and 
washed, clothed, and fed nine orphan babes, besides relieving all who 
came to ask her bounty, attending to the sick, and sending to ransom 
captives, especially her own countrymen the English, lodging her 
rescued prisoners in a hospital which she had founded, till they could 
be sent to their own homes. 

Ivcading this happy and holy life, Edgar left his sister about two 
years after her marriage, upon an invitation from Philippe I. of France ; 

]jut he was shipwrecked on the coast of Normandy, and coming t<v| 

Rouen, was kindly received by William, and remained with him. A 
close friendship sprung up between the disinherited Etheling and 
Robert the heir of Normandy, who was only a year or two older. 

Both were brave, open-hearted, and generous, and their love for each 
other endured, on Edgar's side, through many a trial and trouble. 

Happy would it have been for Robert had all his friends been like 
Edgar Adding, as the Normans called him. A few years more made 
ICdgar a fine young man, expert in the exercises of chivalry, and full of 
the spirit of enterprise : but he did not join his friend in rebellion 
against his father ; and after Robert had quitted Rouen, never to return 
thither in his father’s life-time, he obtained permission from William to 
go on pilgrimage, gave his pension for a fine horse, and set off for Italy 
witli two hundred knights, fought there or in Sicily against the 
Saracens, for some time, and then continued his pilgrimage. ' 

He returned through Constantinople, where many of the English 
fugitives were serving in the Varangian guard. The Emperor Alexius 
Coinncnus was much pleased with him, and offered him high preferment 
if he would remain with him ; but Edgar loved his own country too well, 
and proceeded homewards. 

lie fouiul a changed state of affairs on his arrival in Normandy. xo88. 
William the Conqueror was dead, and Robert, with the aid of Henry 
Bcauclcrc, just preparing to assert his right to the English crown against 
Red William. Edgar Etheling offered his sword to assist his friend; 
but he was shamefully treated. William came to Normandy, sought a 
conference with Robert, cajoled or outwitted him into a treaty in which 
one of the conditions was that he should withdraw his protection from 
bolli Edgar and Henry, and deprive the former of all the lands in 
Normandy which their father had given him. 

Edgar retired to Scotland to his sister Margaret, whom he found the 
mother of nine children, continuing the same peaceful, active life in which 
he had left her, and her holy influence telling more and more upon her 
court. Many Saxons had come to live in the lowlands of Scotland, 
and the habits and manners of the court of Dumfermline were being 
fast modelled on those of Westminster in the tiajie of Edward and 
Edith. 

Malcolm and William Rufus were at war, and Edgar accompanied 
H 2 
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his brother-in-law to the banks of the Tyne, where they were met by 
William and Robert. No battle took place ; but Edj^ar and Robert, 
meeting on behalf of the two kings, arranged a treaty of peace. In 
return for this sei*vice William permitted Edgar to return to England, 
being perhaps persuaded by Robert and Malcolm that the English 
prince was a man of his word, though to his own hindrance. 

The peace thus effected did not last long, most unhappily for Scot- 
land. Malcolm, with his two eldest sons, Edward and Edmund, 
invaded England, and laid siege to Alnwick Castle, leaving the Queen 
at Edinburgh, seriously ill. At Alnwick the Scottish army was routed, 
and Malcolm and Edward w*erc slain. The tradition is, tliat one of the 
garrison pretended to surrender the Castle, by giving the keys, through 
a window, on the point of a lance ; * but that he treacherously thrust 
the weapon into the eye of Malcolm, and thus killed liiin. 'llic story 
adds that thus the soldier acquired the name of PiLMce-eye, or Percy ; 
which is evidently incorrect, since the IVrcys of Alnwick trace llieir 
origin to William dc Albini, who married Henry Jlcauclcrc’s second 
Queen, Alice of I,ouvainc. 

An instant distuibauce prevailed on the King's death. His army fled 
in dismay ; lus corpse was left on (lie grouml, till a peasant carried it 
to Tynemouth ; his men were dispersed, slain, or drowneti in their 
flight ; his young son Edmund, a stripling of eighteen or nineleen, 
just contrived to escape to Edinburgh Cattle. 'I'he first tidings that 
met him there were, that his mother was dying, that .she lay on her 
bed in great anxiety for her husband and sons, and fiiuling no solace 
except in holding a fragment of the tntc Cross pres->cd to her lips, and 
repeating the fifty-first Psalm. 

'I'he poor youth, escaped from a lost Ixattlc, and bearing such dreadful 
tidings, was led to her presence at once. 

“ How fares it with your father and brother?’’ s.iid she. 

He feared to tell her all, and tried to answer *‘Well;” but she 
perceived how it was too plainly, and holding out the Holy Cross, 
commanded him to speak, the Imlh. “They are slain, mother, both 
slain I ” 

Margaret’s thoughts must have rushed back to the twenty-tliree years 
of uninterrupted affection sho had enjoyed with her lord, to her gallant 
sun, slain in his first battle, and onward to the mijirotected state of the 
seven orphans she left in the wild kingdom. Agony imieed it was ; but 
she blessed Him who sent it. “All juaise be to Tlice, everlasting God, 
who hast made me suffer such anguish in my death.” 

She lingered on a few hours longer, while storms raged around. 7'hc 
wild Celts hated Malcolm’s improvements and Saxon arts of ]M;ace, ami 
his brother Donald was placing himself at their hea<l it^ deprive his 
lawful brothers of their heritage. A troop of Higldanders were on their 

• Curiously in accordance with this story we find, in the Tt:ivoux tapc'stry, the sur- 
render of Dinan represented by the delivery of the keys in this iiiaimer to William 
the Conqueror. 
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way to besiege Edinburgh Castle eveti^hen ihe holy Queen drew hdr CamuoXIVI 
last breath ; and her friends had barely time to admire the sweet peace* 
fulness that had spread over her wasted features, before they were forced Ban^, moqp 
to carry her remains away in haste and secrecy, attended by her weeping, 
trembling children, to Dumfermline Abbey, where she was buried. 

Her children, seven in number (for Ethelred, the eldest, had died in 
infancy), were leit unprotected. Edmund was only eighteen, and timid 
and gentle. Donald seized the crown ; and the orphans remained in 
great danger till their brave uncle, Edgar Etheling, learnt the fatal 
tidings, and coming from England, fetched them all home with him, 
giving the two girls, Edith and Mary, into the care of their aunt 
Christina, who was now Abbess of Wilton. It was at some danger to 
himself that he took the desolate children under his protection. A man 
named Orgar accused him to William Rufus of intending to raise his 
nephews to the English crown. A knight, named Goodwin, no doubt 
of Saxon blood, no sooner heard the aspersion, than h© answered by 
avowing the honour and faithfulness of his Etheling, threw down his 
glove, and defied Orgar to single combat — ** God show the right,** It 
was shown ; Orgar fell, and Saxons and Normans both rejoiced, for tihe 
Etheling had made himself much beloved. 

*rhe Crusade was preached, and Robert invited Edgar to join in it ; 
but he could not forsake the charge of his sister’s children, and was 
forced to remain at home. Revolutions, however, continued in Scotland. 

Donald was overthrown by Duncan, a son of Malcolm, bom long before 
his marriage ; and the Lowland Scots were impatient of the return to 
barbarism. Duncan was killed, and Donald restored. Edgar hoped 
lliat his nephews might be restored. Edmund had chosen to renounce 
the throne and embrace a religious life ; but the next in age, Edgar and 
iMcxanclcr, were spirited princes, and eager to assert their right. 

'I'lic Etheling had never shed blood to regain his own lost kingdom ; 
but he w'as a tme knight-errant and redresser of wrongs,. He asked 
leave from William to raise a Saxon army to restore his nephew to the 
Scottish throne, and such was the reliance that even the scoffer W’illiam 
had learnt to place on his word, that it was granted. The English 
docked with joy round their darling,” wishing, without doubt, that it 
was for the restoration of the Saxon, instead of the Scottish, Edgar that 
they took up arms. 

At Durham the monks of St. Cuthbert intrusted to the Etheling their 
sacred standard, a curious two-winged ensign, with a cross, that was 
carried on a car. It was believed always to bring victory, and at the 
fii-st sight of it Donald’s men abandoned him, and went over to Edgar. 

Donald was made prisoner, and soon after died. Young Edgar assumed 
the crown, sent for the rest of his family, and had a happy and pros- 
perous reign. 

Had Edgar Etheling been selfish and ambitious, he might now, at the 
head of his victorious Saxons, have had a fair chance of dethroning the 
tyrant William j but, instead of this, his thoughts were fixed on the Holy 
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Land, and embarking with his willing army, he came up with the 
Crusaders just in time for the siege of Jerusalem, where the English, 
under “ Edgar Adding,** fought gallantly in the assault in the portion of 
the army assigned to Robert of Normandy. 

Edgar and Roliert returned together, and visited the Normans of 
Apulia, where Edgar had been some years before. Robert here fell in 
love with Sybilla, the beautiful daughter of the Count of Conversana, 
and soon after married her. It was in the midst of the wcdtling festivi- 
ties that Ralph Flambard, lately the wicked minister of William Rufus, 
arrived from England, having escaped from prison, bringing the news 
that his master the Red King was slain, and Henry lieauclerc wore tlie 
crown. The hasty wrath of Duke Robert was quickly fanned by Ralph 
Flambard, and he set off at once to attack his brother, and gain the 
kingdom which Henry had sworn should be his. 

However, on his arrival, he at first oidy amused liimself with coji- 
ducting his bride through his dukedom, and being fe.istcd at every 
castle. When two knights of Maine came to tell him tliat llelie de la 
Flcche was besieging their castles, he carelessly thanked them for their 
fidelity, but told them he had rather gain a kingdom than a county, and 
so that they should make the best terms they could. 

Sybilla’s dowry enabled Rol>ert to raise a considerable army, and he 
had likewise the support of most of the barons whose estates lay Initli 
in Normandy and hmgland, and who therefore preferred that the two 
states should be united ; whereas those who had only domains in 
England held with Henry, wishing to be free from tlie elder and more 
powerful nobility of Normandy. The Anglo-Saxons were for Henry, 
who had relieved them from some of their sufferings, and had won tlieir 
favour by his marriage, which connected him with the Etheling. Edith, 
the ehlest daughter of the good Queen Margaret, had remained with her 
aunt Christina in the Abbey of Wilton, after her brother had been made 
King of Scotland. She was like her mother in many respects ; and lier 
aunt wished to devote her to the cloister, and secure her from the cruel 
sorrows her mother had endured, under tlic black veil that she a]rea<ly 
wore, like the professed nuns, to shield her from the insults of the 
Norman knights, or their attempts to secure a ])rineess as a bride. Hut 
E-dith remembered that her father had once said that he destined her to 
be a queen and not a nun. She recollected lunv her mother h.id 
moulded her court, and been loved and honoured tlierc, and her temper 
rebelled against the seclmled life in the convent, so much that, in a 
girlish fit of impatience, she would, when her aunt was out of sight, 
tear off her veil and trample upon it. 

At length the tidings came that Henry, the new King of England, 
wooed the Princess of Scotland for his bride. 

A marriage of policy it evidently was ; for, unlike the generous love 
that had camsed Malcolm to espouse the friendless exile Margaret, Henry 
was a perjured usurper, and dark stories were told of his conduct in 
Normandy. Christina strongly and vehemently opposed the marriage, 
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as the gre«itest calamity that could befall her niece : ^e predicted that, 
if Edith persisted in i^ only misery could arise from it; and when she 
found her determined, tried to prove her to “be already bound by the 
promises of a nun. 

Here Christina went too far : a court was held by Archbishop Anselm, 
and it was fully proved that the Lady Edith was under no vows. She 
was declared fVee to marry, and in a short time became the t|ife of 
Henry, changing her own Saxon name to the Norman Matilda, or 
Maude. In the first year of her marriage, when Henry was anxious to 
win the favour of the English, he conformed so much to their ways 
that the scornful Normans used to call him and his young wife by the 
Saxon names of Godric and Godiva. The Saxons thus were willing to 
stand by King Henry, all excepting the sailors, who were won by 
Robert’s spirit of enterprise, and deserting, with their whole fleet, went 
to Normandy, and brought Robert and his arm)^safe to Portsmouth. 

This happened just as Edith Maude had given birth to her first child, 
at Winchester. Robert was urged to iissault the city ; but he refrained, 
declaring such would be an unknightly aHion towards his sister-in-law 
and her babe. Henry soon came up with his forces, the brothers held 
a conference, and, as usual, Robert was persuaded to give up his rights, 
and to make peace. 

For the next four years Robert continued in Normandy, leading a gay 
and careless life at first with his beautiful Sybillt ; but she soon died, 
leaving an infant son, and thenceforward his afairs grew worse and 
worse, as he followed only the impulse of the moment From riot and 
drunkenness he fell into fits of devotion, fasting, weeping, and praying ; 
his poverty so great that he was at one time obliged to lie in b^ for 
want of garments to wear ; and his dukedom entirely uncared for, fields 
left uncultivated, and castles which were dens of robbers. 

The Normans begged that some measures might be taken for their 
relief, and King Henry came, and with Robert’s consent set things on 
a better footing ; but meanwhile he was secretly making arrangements 
with the barons for the overthrow of his brother. In two years* time he 
had tempted over almost every baron to desert the cause of their master, 
and in iio6 prepared to wrest the dukedom from him. The unfor- 
tunate Robert came to him at Northampton, almost alone, forced 
himself into his presence, and told him he would submit everything to 
him, if he would only leave him the state and honour due to his birth. 
Henry turned his back on him, muttering some answer which Robert 
could not hear, and which he would not repeat. In a passion Robert 
reproached him with his ill faith and cruel grasping temper, left him 
hastily, and returned to Rouen, to make a last sad struggle for his 
inheritance. 

He placed his child in the Castle of Falais^ obtaining a promise from 
the garrison that they woifld give up their trust to no summons but his 
own, or that of a trusty knight called William de Ferri^res. Hardly a 
vassal would rally round him in his dire distress ; his only supporters 
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were two outlawed borons, whom Ileniy had driven out of England for 
their violence, and besides these there were two faithful friends of his 
youth, whose swords had always been ready in his cause, except in the 
unhappy war against his father. One was lielic du St. Saen, the other 
was Edgar Etheling, who quitted his peaceful home, and all the favour 
he enjoyed in England, as uncle to the queen, to bear arms for his 
despoiled and injured friend. 

Henry invaded Normandy, and all the nobles came over to his side, 
Robert met him before the Castle of Tenclicbray, and the two armies 
prepared for battle the next day. In the evening a hermit came to tfie 
English camp, his head strewn with ashes, and a cord about his waist. 
He conjured Henry to cease from this unnatural war with a brother 
who had been a soldier of the Cross, “ his brow still shining with traces 
of the crown of Jerusalem,” and prevailed so Air as to gain permission 
to go and propose terms of peace to the Duke of Normandy. t.)n 
! coining into his presence, the hermit begged to kiss the feet which had 
trodden tiie pavement of the Holy Sepulchre, and tlien cNliorlcd Robert 
to be contented with the kingdom reserved for him in heaven. He 
declared Heniy’s terms very hard ones; but the Duke would have 
accepted them, but that he ivas required to own himself vamjuished ; 
and against this his haughty spirit revoUed. He cast aside all offcis of 
accommodation, and prepared for battle. 

The fight of Tenchebray took place on St. Micliacl’s Kve, 1106, the 
day forty years since the Rattle of Hastings; ami when llie Saxons in 
Henry’s army turned Robert’s Normans to llight, tliey rejoiced as if 
they were wiping out the memory of the defeat of Harold. Vet in the 
vanquished army was their own Etheling, the darling of Kiiglaml, who 
was made prisoner together with the unfortunate Rt>beri, and led before 
Henry. It was the Ixst battle in which the (\vt> friends fimght side by 
side; the disinherited prince had fought for the mju (»f ilie deq>(>iler for 
the last time, and soon they were to part to .Npend the many remaining 
years of their lives in a far dilTcrent manner. 

Robert w.as made to summon tlio .surrender of Rouen, and I-’errieres 
was .sent to receive Falaise, ami the little William, lieir (d Normandy ; 
but the faithful garrison would not yield till Henry had conducted 
thither the Duke himself, who called on them to surrender, lest the 
castle should be taken by the wicked outlaw l)e Helesine. I attic 
William was brouglit to the King, and hi.s tears and caresses for a 
moment touched Henry’s lieari .so far that he gave the ciiild into the 
charge of Hclie de .St. Sacn, Robert’s faithful fiieiid, and liusband of 
his illegitimate daughter. 

It was the last time Roliert of Normandy saw the face of his only 
child. The boy went to Arques with the faithful Helie, while Robert 
was sent to England, and imprisonol in Cardiff Castle. At first he wns 
honourably treated, and allowed to indulge in hunting and other amuse- 
ments ; but he made an attempt t«> escape, an* j was only rec.aptured in 
consequence of his horse having pltmrod into u wl.once he could 
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not extricate himself. After this he was more closely Warded, and it is 
said that his eyes were put out ; but there is reason to hope that this ma^^ 
not be true. He was under the charge of Robert^ an illegitimate son 
of Henry, who had married Amabel Fitzaymon, heiress of Gloucester, 
and who was a noble, high-minded chivalrous person, likely to do all in 
his power to cheer his uncle’s captivity. 

Here Rol>ert from time to time heard of his Son ; first, how Henry 
had sent messengers to seize him when St Saen was absent from 
Arques ; but happily they came on a Sunday morning, when the child 
was at church, and the servants, warned in time, carried him off to 
meet their Ijrrive master, Then’Helie chose to forfeit lands and castle 
rather than give up his trust, and conducted his little brother-in-law 
from court to court, wherever he could hope for security, till young 
William was grown up, and raised an army, with the aid of Louis of 
France and Foulques of Anjou, to recover his inheritance and rescue 
his father. But Foulques was detached from the alliance by the 
])etrothal of his daughter to Henry’s son .William, and the battle of 
Bienville ruined the hopes of William of Normandy. Next Robert 
learnt that the male line of the Counts of Flanders had failed, and his 
son, as the representative of Matilda, the Conqueror’s wife, had been 
owned as the heir of that rich country. Shortly after, the captive Duke 
was one morning found weeping. He had had a dream, he said, in which 
he had seen his son dying of a wound in the hand. The tidings came 
in due time that William had been accidentally pierced by the point of a 
lance in the hand, the wouikI had mortified, and he expired at the end 
of a week. The prisoner still lived on till, in the twenty-eighth year of oj 

his captivity, death at length released him. There is a story of his 
having starved himself to death in a fit of anger, because Henry had 
sent him a robe after wearing it once ; but this is very improbable. 

Robert had reached a great age, and his was a character which was 
likely to be much improved when absent from temptation and with 
lime for thought. He lies buried in Gloucester Cathedral, under an 
cfligy carved in bog oak, with the legs crossed, in memory of his crusade, 
but unfortunately painted in such a manner as entirely to spoil its effect 

Edgar KtheUng was soon allowed to ransom himself, and retiring 
to his own estates, lived there in peace. His niece, the good Queen 
Maude, lived on in the English Court, trying to imitate her mother in 
Iicr charities, and being, like her, much beloved by the poor, to whose 
wants she ministered with her own hands, while her youngest brother 
David, then a gay-tempered youth, used to laugh at her for such mean 
toils, as he called them. No help, such as her father had given St. 

Margaret, did Maude receive from her husband ; she had only the pain 
of watching his harshness, cruelty, and hypocrisy, during the eighteen 
years of her marriage. She died in Hi8, leaving three children — Death of 
Maude, already married to the Emperor of Germany, and William and 
Richard. William Etheling is reported to have been as proud as his *tx8, 
sister Maude, and to have talked of using the churl Saxons as beasts of 
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~ disposed towards his cousin^ the son of Robert ; and he met his death in 

Exiling, an attempt to save life, so that it may be hoped that he was not entirely 

unworthy of the good old name of Etheling, which he bore as heir to 
the throne. 

Our Ktheling Edgar lived on in peace through all the troublous times 
of Stephen, without again appearing in history, till his death is noted in 
1159, ninety-three years after the Norman Conquest. 

It has been the fashion to call him a fool and a coward ; and no doubt 
the ambitious men who broke oath after oath, and scrupled at no 
violence, so esteemed one whose right was the inheritance over which 
they quarrelled. Whether he was a fool may be answered by showing 
that, after he was fourteen, his name was never once brought forward by 
factious men for their own purposes ; that he conducted a treaty with 
Scotland, and restored his nephew to tlie throne : and whether was 
a coward no one can ask who has heard of him hastening to attack the 
Saracens of Atnilia, invading warlike Scotland, le.ading the English to 
scale the walls of Jcrus.nlem, and, lastly, lighting in a cause that could 
only be des|>erate, in a b.allle that must be lost, where he had no 
personal interest, and only came to aitl a distressed and injured friend. 
No one can iiuiuire into the history of the last of the race of Alfred 
without ackno\vIedging in him one of the most perfect examples of true 
chivalr}', in inviolate adherence to his word, and in redressing of griev- 
I ances, for which his good sword was ever ready, though for his own 
j rights it was never drawn, nor was one drop of English blood shed that 
i Edgar Etheling might reign. 
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Having traced the ancestry of our Norman kings from the rocks of 
Norway and the plains of Neustria, let us, before entering on the new 
race which succeeded them, turn back to the woodland birth-place of 
the house of Plantagenet, on the banks of the Loire. 

The first ancestor to whom this branch of our royal line can be traced 
is Torquatus, a native of Rennes in Brittany, and keeper of the forest 
of Nid dc Merle in Anjou, for the Emperor Charles the Bald. Of 
Roman Gallic blood, and of honest faithful temper, he was more trusted 
by his sovereign than the fierce Frank warriors who scarcely owned 
their prince to be their superior ; and in after times the counts and kings 
his descendants were proud of deriving their lineage from the stout 
Woodman of the Blackbird’s nest. 

His son Tertullus distinguished himself in battle, and died early, 
leaving an only son, named Ingelger, who was godson to the Countess 
de Gastinois, and was brought up in her castle, the school of chivalry 
and ** courtoisie ” to the young vassals of the county. 

The lady was heiress of Gastinois in her own right, and as the 
monarch had the power of disposing of his wards in marriage, she had 
been obliged to give her hand to the seneschal of Charles the Bald, 
a person whom she much disliked. One morning her husband was 
found dead in his bed ; and his nearest relation, whose name was 
G outran, accusing her of having murdered him, laid claim to her whole 
inheritance. 

The cause was brought before Charles the Bald, at Chateau Landon ; 
and Gontran offered to prove his words by the ordeal of battle, taking 
off his gauntlet, and throwing it down before the emperor. Unless the 
countess could find a champion to maintain her innocence, or unless 
Cl outran was overthrown in single combAt, she would be completely 
ruined, adjudged a murderess, and forced to hide her disgrace in a 
convent. None of the knights present would undertake her cause; and 
after gazing round at them in despair, she fainted away. 
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Her godson Ingelger, who attended her as a page, could not bear ihc 
sight of her distress, and, as a last hope, threw himself on his knees 
before the emperor, intreating that though he was only sixteen, and in 
tlie last grade of chivalry, he might be allowed to take up the gauntlet, 
and assert the innocence of his godmother. 

Permission was granted, and Ingelger, tnisting to the goodness of his 
cause, spent the night in prayer, went in early morning with the 
countess to heiir mass, and afterwards joined her in giving alms to the 
poor ; then she hung a reliquary rouml his neck, and sent him to arm 
for the decisive combat. 

'Ihe whole court were spectators ; the Kmperor Charles on his thron<J, 
and the accused widow ui a litter, curtained with black, Prayers were 
ofl'ered that God wuuKl show the rigid ; the trunq^ets sounded, ami the 
champions rode in full career against each other. At the first onset 
Contrail’s lance pierced his advei'sary’s shield, so that he couhl not 
disengage it, and Ingelger was thus enabled to close with him, hurl 
him to the ground, and despatch him with a dagger. 'I'hen, while the 
lists rung with applause, the brave boy rushed up to his godmother, and 
ilirew himself into her arms in a tran.'.pijrl of joy, 

ThccouiUcss, thus cleared, only desirctl to retire from the world, ami 
besought the em[>eror s conseid to her bestowing all her lands on her 
young defender. It was reatlily granted ; and shortly after Charles 
gave him, in adilition, the govcininem of the city of Angers, and the 
adjoining county of Anjou, wlicnce he derives his title.* 

Little more is known of the first Count »>! Anjou, exci‘pt that he 
bravely resisted the northern pirates ; and for his defence of the clergy 
of St. Marlin of Tom's was rewarded by a canoniy, and the cliarge (/f 
llie treasure of the chapter, f !e ilietl in SSlS, and wa.s succeeded by his 
j son Count h'onhjues le Roux, or the Re<l. Lroni this time the house of 
Anjou began t<i accpiirc that character •>( violence, ambition, and 
turbidenee, which distinguished the whole family till, six hundred years 
after, tlie last of the race shed her blood on the scaffold of the 'Liwer of 
London, It ihcrcfure seems appropriate here to give tlu; strange wild 
story to which they were wont to attnbnte tlieir family temper, though 
it is generally told of one who came later in tlie line. It was said tliat 
the cfumt observed that his wife seldom went to Church, and never at 
the celebration of mass ; ami believing that sl)C had some unholy 
) dealings to cause this reluctance, he put her to the proof, l)y causing her 
to be forcibly held throughout the service by four knighl>. At the 
moment of consecration, how'ever, the knights found the mantle alone 
in their hands ; the lady had flown through the w'indow, leaving nothing 
behind her but the robe, and a fearful smell of brimstone ! 

^ Many simll.'ir talcs of championship will <»ccur to evrrv one, in romance and 
ballad. Jlic (Jinevra of Ariosto, our own bc.autiful Kn>;lish h.tilad of Nr .Aldingar, 
vvhcie it is an angel in the form of a “ tinye hoy," vs ho .ij.pc.ir. to vindh.atc the good 
fame of the slandered and desolate queen, tlic “ Sir Hugh lo lilond (.f Arhuthnot, iu 
Scoiland." Perhaps this story may he the root of ail tlie ic-i. It is ict‘<»rde<l in the 
“ Gestu Andegavonun,” in the coiupilatiun of uhjv.lv a tic -.oeiulaiit of higclgcr had 
considerable share. 
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From the witch -countess, as she was called, her sons were thought to Cameo XV. 
derive the wild energy and fierce mutual hatred which mged for so r 

many centuries, and at last caused the extinction of the line. FouhjujM 
le Roux was certainly not exempt, for he was* believed to be the 
murderer of his own brother. His eldest son, 6eofrrey, called the 
Beloved of Ladies, died before him ; and Foulques, who succeeded him, Foulques IL 
though termed bon^' had little claim to such a title, unless it was 
derived from his love of learning and his friendship with the monks of 
Tours. 

He composed several Latin hymns for the use of the Cathedral, and 
always took part in the service on high festivals in his canonical dress, 
as hereditary treasurer. 

Once when King Louis IV. was present, he and his courtiers irreverently 
amused themselves during the service by making jests on the clerical 
count. * A few days after Louis received the following letter : — 

The Count of Anjou to the King of France.^ Hail. Learn, my liege Lord, that 
ail un loitered King is no better than a donkey with a crown on.’' 

In spite of his devotion to St. Martin, Foulques sacrilegiously robbed 
the treasury of two golden vessels, and did not restore them till a severe 
illness brought him to the point of death. The Bretons accuse him of a 
horrible crime. He married the widow of Duke Alan harbe torte^ who 
brought with her to Angers her infant son, the little Duke Drogo. The 
cliild died, and the Bretons believed that for the sake of retaining the 
treasure brought by his subjects his stepfather had murdered him, by 
])Ouri!ig boiling water on bis head, while his body was in cold bath, 
so that, the tsvo streams mingling, it might appear that he had been only 
]>laced in tepid water. 

However this might be, a war broke out between the Angevins and 
Bretons, and there was bitter hatred between the two races, >yhich is 
scarcely yet at an end. Indeed, an Angevin Count could hardly in 
these days be a peaceable man, bordering on. such neighbours as 
Brittany, Nonnandy, and Poitou. The Angevins wer? much more 
h’rcnch than any of these neighbours ; and their domain being smaller, 
they generally held by the king. They were his hereditary grand 
seneschals, carving before him on great occasions; and Geoffrey Grise . /A 

gonnellc, who succeeded Foulques le Bon in 958, was on the side of the • * 

crown in all the war with Richard the Fearless of Normandy. His 
ogrc'like surname of Grise gonnelle simply means grey gown, and 
is ascribed by the chronicle of Anjou to the following chivalrous 
adventure : — 

In the course of the war with Normandy, when Harald Bluetooth’s 
Norwegians were ravaging France, and were encamped before the walls 
of'Paris, a gigantic Berserk daily advanc^ to the gate of the city, 
challenging the French knights to single combat. Several who. 
accepted it fell by his hand ; and King Lothaire forbade any further 
attempts to attack him. Count Geoffrey was at this time collecting his 
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Her godson Ingelger, who attended her as a page, could not bear the 
sight of her distress, and, as a last hope, threw himself on his knees 
before the emperor, intreating that though he was only sixteen, and in 
the last grade of chivalry, he might be allowed to take up the gauntlet, 
and assert the innocence of his godmother. 

Permission was granted, and Ingelger, trusting to the goodness of his 
cause, spent the night in pmyer, wei\t in early morning with the 
countess to hear mass, and afterwards joined her in giving alms to the 
poor j then she hung a reliquary round his neck, and sent him to arm 
for the decisive combat. 

The whole court were spectators; the Kmperor Charles on his thronC, 
and the accused widow in a litter, curtained with black. Piayers were 
offered that God would show the right ; the trumpets sounded, and the 
champions rode in full career against each other. At the first onset 
Gontran’s lance pierced his adversary’s shield, so that he could not 
disengage it, and Ingelger was thus enabled to close with him, hurl 
him to the ground, and despatch him with a tlaggcr. Then, while the 
lists rung with applause, the brave hoy rushed up to his godmother, and 
threw himself into her arms in a transpvirt of joy. 

'Die countess, thus cleared, only desired to retire from the world, and 
besought the emperors consent to her bestowing all her lands on her 
young defender. It was readily granted ; and shortly after Charles 
gave him, in addition, the governineiii of the city of Angers, and the 
adjoining county of Anjou, whence he derives Ihs title.* 

Little more is known of the first Count of Anjou, except that he 
bravely resisted the northern pirates ; and for his defence of tiic clergy 
of St. Martin of Tours was rcwardcil by a canonry, and the cliarge of 
the treasure of the chapter, lie died in <S8S, and was succce»led by his 
s«>n Count l'\)ulques le Roux, or the Keil. I’roni this time the luuiseof 
Anjou began t<» acquire that character of vii)leiice, ambition, and 
turbulence, whicii distinguished the wliole family till, six hundred years 
after, the la>t of the race sheil her blood on the scaffold of the Tower of 
Loinlon. It therefore seems appropriate here to give the ^trang^• wild 
story to w^hich they w'ere w'oiU to atlnbnte their family temper, though 
it is generally tol-d of one wh«> came later in llie line. It wa^ Miid that 
the count observed that his wife seldom w ent to Church, and never a! 
the celebration of mass ; and believing that siie had some unholy 
dealings to cause this reluctance, lie put her to the pro(jf, by causing her 
to be forcibly held throughout the service by four knightN. At the 
moment of consecration, however, the knights found tlie mantle alone 
in their bands ; the lady had flown through the wnndow', leaving nothing 
behind her but the robe, and a fearful smell of brimstone ! 

* M.iny similar t.ilcs of clmmpifjnO)ip will occur to every Miie, in romanre and 
ballad. The (/inevra of Ariosto, Kiir own bcautilul h.ill.i<i of .Sir Aldini{ar, 

wijcie it is an aiigcl in the form of a “ tinye lj<»y,” who .ippr.U'. to vindiiatc the ^ood 
fame of the ^laIulercd and desolate qii* en, the “ Sir le Hlond of Arhufhnot, in 

Seoibnd.’* Perhaps this story may W the root of ail the re-t. It is recorded iti the 
“Gesia Andeeavorum,” in the compilation of \\lm.h a do ..cndatJl ut Ingcli;cr had a 
considerable share. 
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From the witch-countess, as she waii called, her tons were thought to Cameo XV, 
derive the wdd energy and fierce mutual hatred which raged for so 
many centuries, and at last caused the extinction of the line, Foulques 
Ic Roux was certainly not exempt, for he was* believed to be the 
murderer of his own brother. His eldest son, Geoffrey, called the 
Reloved of Ladies, died before him ; and Foulques, who succeeded him, Foulques IL 
though termed ** le bon** had little claim to such a title, unless it was 
derived from his love of learning and his friendship with the monks of 
Tours. 

He composed several Latin hymns for the use of the Cathedral, and 
always took part in the service on high festivals in his canonical dress, 
as hereditary treasurer. 

Once when King Louis IV. was present, he and his courtiers irreverently 
amused themselves during the service by making jests on the clerical 
count. * A few days after Louis received the following letter 

The Count of Anjou to the King of France. Hail. I^m, my liege Lord, that 
an unlettered King is no belter than a donkey with a crown on.” 

Tn spite of his devotion to St. Martin, Foulques sacrilegiously robbed 
the treasury of two golden vessels, and did not restore them till a severe 
illness brought him to the point of death. The Bretons accuse him of a 
horrible crime. He married the widow of Duke Alan barbe iorte, who 
brought with her to Angers her infant son, the little Duke Drogo. The 
cliild died, and the Bretons believed that for the sake of retaining the 
treasure brought by his subjects his stepfather had murdered him, by 
pouring boiling water on his head, while his body was in u cold bath, 

.so that, the two streams mingling, it might appear that he had been only 
placed in tepid water. 

However this might be, a war broke out between the Angevins and 
Bretons, and there was bitter hatred between the two races, which is 
scarcely yet at an end. Indeed, an Angevin Count could hardly in 
these days be a peaceable man, bordering on. such neighbours as 
Brittany, Normandy, and Poitou. The Angevins wer^ much more 
1 'rcnch than any of these neighbours ; and their domain being smaller, 
they generally held by the king. They were his hereditary grand 
seneschals, carving before him on great occasions; and Geoffrey G rise 
goniielle, who succeeded Foulques le Bon in 95^» was on the side of the 
crown in all the war with Richard the Fearless of Normandy. His 
ogre-like surname of Grise gonnelle sinqjly means grey gown, and 
is*^ ascribed by the chronicle of Anjou to the following chivalrous 
adventure : — 

Tn the course of the war with Normandy, when Harald Bluetooth’s 
Norwegians were ravaging France, and were encamped before the walls 
of'^Paris, a gigantic Berserk daily advanc^ to the gate of the city, 
challenging the French knights to single combat. Several who 
accepted it fell by his hand ; and King Lothaire forbade any further 
attempts to attack him. Count Geoffrey was at this time collecting h'" 
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Cameo XV. vassals to come to the king’s assistance, and no sooner did he hear of 
defiance of the Nortliman than, carried away ♦by the sj)irit of 
knight-errantry, he bade his forces wait for him at Chateau Landon ; 
and, without divulging his purpose, rode off with only three attendants 
to seek the encounter. He came to the bank of the Seine in early 
morning, caused a miller to ferry him and his horse across the river, 
leaving his squires on the other side, and reached the open space before 
the walla in time to hear and answer the Northman’s daily challenge. 
The duel ended in the death of the giant, and was witnessed by tlie 
French on the walls ; but they did not recognise their champion, an<l 
before they could come down to open the gates, and thank him, lie was 
gone. He had cut off the enemy’s head, and bidding the miller carry 
it to the king, crossed the Seine again, met his squires at the mill, and 
rejoined his vassals at Landon without letting any one know what had 
happened. 

Lothaire was very anxious to know who the chamidon was ; but all 
the miller could tell him was that it had been a man of short stature 
and slight active figure, a capital horseman, whom he was sure he 
should know again anywhere. In due time the nobles collected with 
their troops, and Ccoffrey among them. When they wci*? in full 
I assembly, Lothaire introduced the miller, bidding him say whether the 
knight-errant was present. The man fixed his eyes on the Count of 
Anjou, who wore a cassock of coarse grey wool over his armour, 
Yes,” he said, “’tis he, h la p’hc gonnAle.^^ 

It is also said that Geoffrey took his name from his frequent pilgrim- 
ages to Rome, in which he wore the grey “palmer’s amice.” He 
was a favourable specimen of the Angevin eluiracter, the knight-errant 
element predominating over its other points, and rendering him honour- 
able and devout, and not more turbulent tlian couM be helpol by 
a feudal chief of the tenth century. He died near Saumer, wliire 
besieging the castle of a refractor)' vassal, in the year 9S7. 

His son Foulques was surnamed Nona, an old form of Ic Xoir, or 
the black. The name was derived from his eomplexi(m ; ])ut he nieritt'd 
it by Ills disposition, i.^r he was the most wicked of all tin.* (kumts of 
Anjou. He was very able, and though little in stalure, and lame, 

{ usually made his wars turn out much to his arkanlago. In perx(,n:d 
‘ prowess he by no means equalled liis father ; indeed, there uas a 
Danish w’arrior, who guarded the town of .Saiimur for the Count de 
lUois, that he dreaded so much, as always togalhq> at fnl] q.i ed tliromrh 
the neighbourhood, whenever he was obliged to pa-s that way. 1 low- 
c^cr, he was not backward to risk his person on rtceasion, and in a 
battle with the Count de lllois at Amboisc was severely wounded, his 
standard taken, and his troops forced to retreat, when his vassal, the 
alert Hcrticrt Eveille chietts, of Mans, came up witli fresh troops, fell on 
the men of Blois as they were bathing and resting after the Ixattl’e, cried 
the Angevin war-cry “ Rallie, rallie,”’’ and taking them by surprise, 

♦ '' Go at them again J ” evidently the origin of •' to rally.’* 


Foulpte^ 

in. qS;, 
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turned the fortune of the day. This victory extended Foulques’ Camso XV. 
domain to the bank of the I^oire, and enabled him to lay siege to 
Saumur. The citizens were too few to defend both gatesi and, by the in, 
advice of the monks of St. Florent, resolved to commit the defence of 
one to the relics of St. Doucelin, which had the reputation of working 
miracles. The reliquary was placed full before the eastern gate, in the 
hope that either the Angevins would be afraid to break through, or that 
some evil consequence might ensue on their attempting it, and the 
Saumurois went to protect their western gate. However, Foulques 
Nerra seldom let scruples interfere, and marched in without regard to 
the saint. He was very cruel to his prisoners, and with his own hand 
thrust out the eye of one who reproached him with his unworthy 
treatment. He built new walls round Saumur, for which he was 
obliged to destroy some buildings belonging to the monastery of St. 

Florent, and as he set fire to them with his own hand, he called 
out to the saint to beg his pardon, swearing to build him a much 
finer house. 

It was the practice of Foulques Nerra to commit frightful crimes, 
and then to expect to atone for them by vehemence in penance and 
devotion. He was recklessly barbarous in his wars, and a cruel tyi-ant 
to his people, filling his castle with miserable prisoners. He married a 
lady named Hildegarde, a pious and gentle dame, whose influence had 
some effect in calming his fierce passions and lessening his cruelty ; but 
their son Geoffrey Martel was as wild and violent as himself, though 
with more generosity. A quarrel broke out, Geoffrey rebelled, was 
conquered, and his father obliged him to come and ask pardon, crawling 
on all fours with a saddle on his back. 

“ So, sir, you’re tamed ! ” said the count, putting his foot on his neck. 

“True! but by no one but my father,” the proud youth made 
answer. And Foulques was so pleased, that he took him into favour 
again. 

Foulques Nerra was a great founder of Churches and Convents, and 
nuadc no less than four pilgrimages to the Holy Land, in the third ol 
which he travelled part of the way with another ancestor of our kings, 

Robert the Magnificent of Normandy. In the last his penance 
exceeded all that had yet been seen at Jerusalem. He stripped himself to 
his waist, and went barefoot to the Holy Sepulchre, follow'ed by two 
servants, whom he obliged to beat him with rods, while at each step 
he exclaimed, “ O Lord, have pity on the wretched perjured traitor 
Foulques !” 

Such violent penances are repugnant to all our ideas, and if these rude 
warriors believed that by them their crimes could be atoned, they were 
grievously nristaken : but at the same time it must be remembered that 
they were intended as tokens of repentance ; and that, as we have seen 
in the humiliation of the rebellious son of the count himself, it was the 
fashion to punish the body, because the mind was too little cultivated 
to be alone addressed. 
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Foulques III. died at Metz, in the course of his return from this pil- 
grimage, in the year 1039. His son Geoffrey, called Martel, or the 
Hammer,* was a great warrior. William the Conqueror was his chief 
enemy, and the curious challenge that once passed between them has 
been related. InddCd, Henry I. of France, who was in dread of both, 
promoted their quarrels by making a grant to William of all that he 
might be able to win from Anjou ; and the Angevins had given bitter 
offence to the Duke of Normandy when he was besieging the town of 
Hambriijres, by hanging up hides over the walls, and shouting /a 
/t 7 , d la pdy' (the hide— the hide,) in allusion to his mother being the 
daughter of a tanner. 

Their chief dispute was about the county of Maine, — a name of evil 
omen to their descendants. The only daughter of Count Herbert 
Ez'eil/e chmis (wake-dog) was betrothed to Robert Courthru«.o, and 
though she died before the marriage took place, William claimerl the 
county for his sou on Herbert’s death. rJeoffrey, who was the feudal 
ord of Maine, took the part of the next heir, and invaded Normandy. 
On the river Dive Geoffrey, with his chief follovvei*s, was imprudent 
nough to cross by a narrow bridge, leaving the m.iin body of the 
lr(;op5 on the other side, where they were atlacketl by Williajn. The 
bridge gave way, and the Angevin army vwas de:>troyed in the sight 
f it> lord. 

This disaster broke the spirit of Geoffrey Martel. He was still a 
young man, but lie Avas worn out with disappointment. He had been 
wice married ; the second time to a ver)' learned lady, named (irecia, 
who is famous for having bought a book of homilies for 200 sheep, 
twelve measures of cheese, as much barley .and millet, besides eight 
marks of silver and some marten skins. Neither wife brought him 
any children ; and at Whitsuntide, 1060, he sent for his two nephews, 
the sons of his sister Ermengaale, and divided his lands between them ; 
giving Touraine and Landon to the eldest, Gcoffiey the Bearded, and 
A.njou to Foulques, called /e R^c/ihi, or the quarrelscmie, then only 
seventeen, whom he knighted. He died llie next Martinmas, in tlie 
robes of a monk ; and thenceforth Fouhpies proved his right to his sur- 
aame by his perpetual wars and disputes with his brother. Geoffrey le 
Barbu is famed for nothing but Ids mi>fortunes, and for a curious suit 
.vhich he had with the monks of St. Florent, respecting some woods on 
he banks of the Loire, which they declared to have been grante<l them 
tiy Foulques Nerra. They brought witnesses to support tlieir claim, as 
hey had no title-deeds ; and Geoffrey agreed to have recourse to the 
udgment of heaven, as a proof whether the testimony w*as true or false. 
The ordeal was to be by hot water. A great fire was lighted in the 
hurch of St. Maurice, at .St. Angers, and a cauldron of water placed 
an it, into w*hich was plunged an old forester who had borne witness for 
he convent. Without appearing to suffer inconvenience from the heat, 
he repeated what he had formerly said, and Geoffrey was obliged to abide 
>y the result of the ordeal. The monks proceeded td cut down the 
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woods, and supplied their place by the wneyards which have ever since 
been the pride of the Loire. 

The strife respecting lay investiture was the ruin of the bearded 
Geoffrey ; he claimed the investiture of the Abbot of Marmoutiers as a 
temporal baron, and thus caused himself to be excommunicated. His 
vassals fell from him, and he became an easy prey to his brother 
Foulques, who threw him into the castle of Chtnon, and kept him 
prisoner for thirty years. 

P'oiilques IV., le Rechin, was a scholar, and wrote a Latin history of Fitulquetiv 
Anjou, of which, however, only a fragment is preserved. He was as 
wicked as most of the race, fierce, violent, and voluptuous. He was no 
longer a young man, and had been twice married, and once divorced 
(one tradition says that he was the husband of the demon-countess), 
when in 1089 he cast his eyes on the beautiful young Bertrade, daughter 
of the Count de Montfort, and promised Duke Robert of Normandy to 
make over to him the county of Maine, if he would use his influence 
with her parents to obtain her for him. 

The Count de Montfort would not give up his daughter to the wicked 
old Angevin till Robert, in his usual weak good-natured fashion, had 
yielded uj-) a number of his own frontier castles as her purchase. 

Foulques did indeed put Maine into his hands ; but he did not keep it 
long, for Ilclic de la Fleche set up his claim, and maintained it as we 
have seen. Nor did Foulques gain much by his bargain, for Bertrade 
had no perfection but her beauty, and in the fourth year of her marriage 
abandoned him and her infant son, and went to the court of Philippe I. 
of France, who had lately grown weary of his queen Bertha, the 
mother of his four children, and had shut her up in the castle of 
Montreuil. 

Philippe found some pretext for declaring that his first marriage and 
Bertradc’s were both null and void ; but not one French bishop could 
be found to solemnize the disgraceful union he desired. He was 
obliged to look beyond his own dominion, and it is said that it was the 
brother of the Contpicror, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, who consented to 
pronounce a blessing over their marriage. 

They were not, however, allowed to sin unmolested. Bertrade’s 
husband made war on them on one side, Bertha’s brother on the other. 

Philip]K'’s son Louis fled to the protection of the English ; and the 
Pope laid them under excommunication. For nine years,%however, they 
persisted in their crime ; but at last they made a show of penitence, the 
king pretended to renounce Bertrade, and they were absolved. 

Bertrade had forsaken her child ; but she was very anxious that he 
should succeed his father, instead of his elder brother Geoffrey, a high- 
spirited youth, whom the peasantry of Anjou regarded as their friend 
and protector. She contrived to sow dissension between him and his 
father, and at last caused him to be assassinated. 

Then she chose to come to Angers to see her son heir of Anjou, and 
actually brought the king wdth her ; made Philippe and her husband 
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CAMBa XV. behave in the most friendly manner, eat at the same table, sleep on the 
Fimiques K couch ; and Fottlques was even base enough to sit on a footstool at 

X109. * the feet of this woman, who could scarcely have been better than the 
witch-lady herself. 

After the death of Philippe she returned to Anjou, and went into the 
Abbey of Fontevraud, where she practised such rigorous penances that 
her health sank under them. 

Her son, Foulques V., succeeded to the county in 1109, and was a 
much better man than could have been expected from the son of such 
parents. His wife was Sybil, daughter of Helie dc la F 16 che, an 
excellent, gentle, and pious lady, whom he loved devotedly. 

His eldest daughter, the Alix, or noble maid of Anjou, wdiose name 
seems to have been Matilda, was betrothed to William the Kthcling, 
son of Henry 1 ., in order to detach her father from the cause of the 
unfortunate William Clito of Nornmndy. 

Af/trrittjre oj The marriage took place in the autumn of 1 120, when the bridegroom 
^EiheUn^ seventeen and the bride twelve. It was celebrated with great 

iil’o. ' ' splendour, and all the Norman barons did hom.ige to young William ns 
their future Duke. Afterwards the English court repaired to Harlleur, 
there to embark for their own island ; hut lliere was considerable ilelay 
m collecting shipping enough for so numerous a party, and it was not 
I pos.sible to set .sail till the 25th of November. Just as the king was 
about to embark, a mariner, nanie<i Thomas hit/stephen, a<l<lrcs.sed him, 
with the offering of a golden mark, saying that liis fjithcr had had the 
honour of carrying King William to the coiujucst of I'ingland, and 
intreaiing that his beautiful new ves.scl, the Hlanche Nef, or While 
Ship, with fifty good oarsmen, miglit transport the ])resonl king. 

Tk^ Whiw Henry, always courteous, .answered that his own arrangenienls were 
made, but that no doubt his son, the I'^theling, an<i his companions 
I would gladly make the passage with him. The king tlien .■mailed, taking 
with him the little bride, but leaving belund n<> loxs than eighteen ladies 
of the highest rank — among them his niece, Lucy do lUois, Coiinte.ss of 
Chester, and his illegitimate daughter, Made, Counters dc Perche-— also 
another illegitimate son, name<l Richard, and all the gayest young nobles, 
wlio w’cre in attendance on the prince. Including the crew, the Blanche 
Nef wa.s expected to carry full three hundred j)crs',nis across tltc Channel. 
All w'erc in high spirits, in that reckless state of mirth which the grave 
Scots deem m the absolute pres:ige of a fearful catastrophe as well as 
often it.s cause ; and the young Etheling, willi open-hearted, iinpriulent 
good-nature, presentetl the crew with thr<?e ca-sks of wine to drink to his 
health and the success of the voyage. Such fe.asting took place that all 
the rest of the fleet had sailed ; but Fit/stephen boasted that he would 
overtake and outstrip every ship before they reached England. .Some 
prudent persons — among them young Stephen ile Blois — left the ship ; but 
no one else had any fears ; ami though the night came on, there was a 
bright moon and the water W’as calm. Every sail was set, the rowers 
plied their utmost strength, and thus it was with great violence that the 
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ship ran foul of the rocks called the Ras de Catte. A lamentable cry 
reached the ships of the king’s fleet ; but no one guessed the cause. A 
boat was lowered, f'itzstephen handed in the prince and a few rowers, 
and bade them make for the shore ; bat just as they had pushed off 
William heard the agonized calls of his sister, the Countess de Perche, 
and commanded the rowers to put back and save her. The masterless, 
terrified multitude no sooner saw the boat approach than tliey all flung 
themselves headlong into it : down it went under them, and the whole 
freight perished. The sliip itself soon likewise foundered, and there 
only remained, clinging to the mast, a young baron, named Godfrey de 
I’Aigle, and a butcher of Rouen. Fitzstephen, however, swam up, and 
called out to ask if the king’s son had got «off safe. When he heard 
their answer, he cried aloud, ** Woe is me ! ” and sank like a stone. It 
was a cold night, and after some hours young Godfrey became benumbed, 
lf)st his hold, and likewise sank ; but the butcher, in his sheepskin coat, 
held on till daylight, when he was picked up by some fishermen, and told 
his piteous tale. 

Next day the news came to England, and every one knew it but the 
king. For some days no one could summon up resolution to inform 
him of this surpassing calamity ; but at last a little boy was sent to fall 
at his feet, and, weeping bitterly, to tell him all. The stem heart was 
wrung : Henry fell senseless on the ground; and he whose gaiety had 
once almost hidden his hard selfish nature never smiled again. 

The Count of Anjou sent for his daughter and her dowry. The 
daughter came, and afterwards became a mm at Fontevraud ; but no 
dowry w.as sent with her: and Foulques returned to the cause he had 
deserted, gave her sister Sybil to William Clito, and held with him till 
liis early death. 

On the death of his Countess, Foulques vowed to go on a crusade. 
His eldest son Geoffrey was but seven years old, and before setting out 
he solemnly placed the boy on the Altar of St. Julian at Angers, 
saying, “(ireat Saint, I offer thee my son and my lands; be the 
])rotcclor of both ! ” 

, Foiihjues maintained a hundred men-at-arms in Palestine for a year, 
at his own expense, and signalized himself greatly. Baldwin I., King 
of Jerusalem, the brother of Godfrey, had survived his brother eighteen 
years when, in iii8, the crown passed to Baldwin du Bourg, Coimt 
of I'.ssex, who, according to the usual fate of the Defenders of the 
Holy Sepulchre, felt his health fast giving way under the influence of 
toil, anxiety, and climate. He had been twice a prisoner, and had 
spent seven years in captivity among the Infidels ; but his kingdom had 
{)een bravely defended by the knights of the Temple and Hospital, 
aided by Crusaders from the west. Of these armed pilgrims the Count 
of Anjou was so much the most distinguished, that after his return a 
knight was sent to him by King Baldwin, to propose to give him the 
hand of Melisende, the eldest princess of Jerusalem, and with it that 
crown of care and toil. 
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The crusading spirit was, howeveir, strong in the house of Anjou, and 
so continued for full three hundred years : and though F oulques was . 
considerably pa.st forty, he accepted the offer, gave up las country to 
his son Geoflrey, and set forth in 1127, married Mclisende, and four 
years after became King of Jerusalem. It was an unloving marriage ; 
but be was much resj^ected and beloved, and his biographer observes 
that though he had red hair, he had not the faults common in men of 
that complexion. He was continually in the field at* the head of his 
knights, and won several victories, one of which gaincil the town of 
Crpsarea Philippi. He was killed by a fall from his horse, near Acre, 
in 1142; and left two sons by Melisende, Baldwin and Aniaury, who 
afterwards both reigned at Jerusalem. 
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VISITORS OF HENRY I. 

(1120^1134.) 

Henry Beaucleuc \v«as really a great king. His abilities were high 
even for one of the acute Normans, and he studied at every leisure 
moment. He translated yEsop's fables, not from Latin into French, 
which would not have been wonderful, but from Greek to English. 
He seems to have had a real attachment to the English, feeling that in 
their sturdy independence he had the best preser\'ative from the outre 
cuidance " of the Normans. Indeed the English mind viewed Brenville 
as making up for Hastings. He wrote a book of maxims, even on 
ethjuette ; and though his heart was almost as hard as those of his 
brothers, Itis demeanour was far more gracious : moreover, he felt 
remorse as his brothers never did, nor his father till his death. After 
he lost his son he had many a night of anguish, when all the men of 
liis kingdom seemed to come and reproach him wdlh their sulTerings. 
but his reign on the whole was a breathing time, when he carried out 
his father’s policy, restrained the barons, and raised the condition of the | 
linglibh. He was also greatly respected in other countries, and had 
many royal visitors, among the chief of whom may be reckoned his 
l)rothcr-in-law, David of Scotland, and Louis VkeilU^ the prince of 
France. In the Conqueror’s life-time Henry and Louis had met at the 
court of France, where they had quarrelled at chess, and Henry in a 
passion had struck Louis a violent blow. His elder brother, Robert, 
then in exile in Paris, came in at the moment, and was so alarmed for 
the consequences, that he dragged Henry downstairs, called for their 
horses, and galloped away, never resting till he had seen the youth 
safely on tlnj bounds of Nonnandy, where Robert himself might not 
enter. King Philippe’s anger is said to have been one of the causes of 
the war in which William I. met with his death. 

Now, however, Louis was a fugitive from the persecution of the wicked 
bertrade, and found shelter and protection in England till Ids fatlier 
became reconciled to him. 

Another royal visitor w'as Sigurd the Cnisader, king of part of 
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CamboXVI Norway. E>'stein, Sigurti, and Olaf had been left orphans by the 
Sigufi th€ of tlieir father, King Magnus, when Eystein, the eldest, was only 

Crusadfr* fifteen. According to the law of Norway, they all possessed an equal 
right to the kingdom ; but this led to no disputes, and they lived together 
on the most friendly terms. Eystein was peaceably disposed and 
thoughtful, though lively ; Sigurd, though enterprising and spirited, 
had a strain of melancholy which affected him w'hen he was not actively 
employed : and one morning Eystein, observing that his looks w'cre 
gloomy, drew from him that he had had a dream. “1 thought,” he 
said, “ that we brothers were all sitting on a bench in front of Christ 
Church in Drontheiin, and our kinsman Olaf the Saint came out, in 
royal robes, glancing and splemlid, and his face bright and joyous, lie 
took our brother Olaf by the hand, saying, ‘Come with me, friend,’ 
and led him into the Church. Soon after King Olaf the Saint came 
forth agafti, but not so bright as l)efore. He came to thee, brother, 
and led thee with him into the Church. Then I looked for him to 
come t<^ me, and meet me ; but it was not so : and 1 w as seized with 
great sorrow', and was aUi>gcther without strength ; so that I awoke.” 

Kystein interpreted the dream to mean that Ol.af would die young 
and innocent ; that tlie Saint was Jess radiant In coming for himself, 
because <’>f his sins ; and that Sigurd would ho the longest dived of the 
three. It fell out much as the dream ha<l presaged, fur Olaf died in 
early youth. 

.Sigurd had the restless spirit of the Sea-kings, an<l became a 
Caaisadcr. lie spent the first winter in England, the second in aiding 
the Christians of Spain against the Moors : he visited the Normans in 
Sicily, and, as the King of the whole Nd>rthern race, ctinferred on Chuinl 
Roger de llauteville the title of King of Sicily, and then proceeded to 
Jerusalem. 

Baldwin T. received him splendklly, and availed lnm>cir of his aid 
to capture the town of Zirhm. He left the Holy l.anfl, taking as his 
reward a piece of the w'ood of the TriK> (b'Oss, and returned tlirough 
Constantinople. Tliere Alexius ConincniK gave him a magniticent 
reception, which be tried to requite by equal ostentation, repeating 
Robert of Nonnaudy’s invention of the goltlen Imrse-sbocs. 

He was entertained with grand games in the Ilippoflrfime, where the 
ancient Greek statues were much adiniretl by bis fulloweis and their 
Vjeringer bretliren, who took them for their t.)wn ancient Asngo<i.s. On 
his departure he gave Alexiiw all his ships, the figure-heads of which 
I were made ornaments for one of the (.'luirehes at CoiiNtantinople ; and 
‘ some of the jiresents which he brought away are still extant in Norway, 
i In one little remote (.hurch there has lately been found a curious 
i Byzantine ])icture, representing the rescue of the True Cniss from the* 

I Persians by the Kmjjcrr^r Heracliiis. 

In the meantime i'iystcin w'as leading a wise, beneficent, peaceable, 
and pious life in Norway. But their different dispositions arc bc.sl shown 
in a discussion that the old Norwegian chronicle has recorded, as taking 
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place soon after Sigurd’s return. The two brothers were, in the ancient < CAiisoXVt 
fashion, sojourning in the house of one of their bonders, and keeping sigurdand 
open table, when one evening the ale was not good, Sigurd fell into ^sUin, 
one of his moods of gloomy depression, and the guests sat round silent 

The good-natured Eystein said, Let us fall on some jest to amuse 
people ; for surely, broker Sigurd, all people are well pleased when we 
converse cheerfully.” 

“ Do you talk as much as you please, but let me be silent,” returned 
Sigurd. 

“Nay,” said Eystein, “let us follow the old custom over the ale 
table of making comparisons. I will soon make it appear that, different 
as we are, we are both equal, and one has no advantage over the other.” 

He succeeded in drawing his brother into the game, and Sigurd,, who 
w’as the taller and stronger, answered, “ Do you remember that I was 
always able to break your back, if I had pleased, though you.are a year 
older ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Eystein ; “ but you were not so good at games that need 
agility." 

“ Do you remember that I could drag you under water, when we 
swam together, as often as I pleased ? ” ♦ 

“ Yes,” returned Eystein j “ but I could swim as far as you, and dive 
as well, and I could run on snow skates so well that no one could beat 
me, and you could no more do it than an ox.” 

“ 1 think,” said Sigurd, “you could hardly draw my bow, even if you 
took your foot to help.” 

“ I am not so strong at the bow, but there is less difference in our 
shooting near.” 

“Besides,” continued the tall Sigurd, “a chief ought to be taller 
than other men, easily seen and distinguished.” 

“Nay,” said Eystein, who was the handsomest man in Norway, 

“ good looks may be an equal distinction. Besides, I am more knowing 
in the law, and my words flow more easUy.” 

“ Well, you may know more law quirks. I have had something else 
to do,” said the rough warrior. “No one can deny you a smooth 
tongue ; and some say you do not keep to what you promise, which is 
not kingly.” 

“Yes, I promise satisfaction to one party before I have heard the 
other, and then am forced to take something back. It would be easy 
to do like you, promise evil to all. 1 never hear any complain of your 
not keeping this promise to them.” 

“ Ay, and while I made a princely voyage, you sat at home like my 
father’s daughter.” 

“There you take up the cudgel,” said Eystein, merrily ; “but I know 
how to answer. If I did sit at home like my father’s daughter, you 
cannot deny that like a sister I furnished you forth.” 

Sigurd continued : “ I w’as in many a battle in the Saracens’ land, 
and always came off conqueror ; I won many precious goods, the like 
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CAiHEf'XVl of which were never seen here before ; and I was always the most highly 
* vw / esteemed where brave men met: while yours is but a home-bred renown. 

f went to Palestine, I came to Apulia ; but I did not see you there, 
brother. I gave Roger the Great the title of king. I won seven battles ; 
hut you were in none of them. I was at our Lord’s grave ; but 1 did 
not see you there, brother. I went to Jordan, where our Lord was 
baptized. I swam across the river ; but 1 dUl not see you there. A 
willow grew on the bank, and I twisted the boughs into a knot, which 
is waiting there for you ; for I said that you should untie it, and fulfil the 
vow that is bound up in it.^' 

** I have little to set against this,” said Eystcin ; but if you fought 
abroad, I strove to be of use at home. In the north of Vaage 1 built 
fish -houses, so as to enable the poor people there to earn a livelilnxxl. 
I built a priest’s house, and endowed a Church, where before all tlie 
peo]de were heathen ; and therefore I think they will recollect that 
Eystein was once king of Norway. The road from Drontheim goes 
over the Dofreficld, and often travellers had to slee]> in the open air ; 
but 1 built inns, and supported them with money, aiul thus wayfarcu’s 
may remember tliat Eystcin has been king of Norway. Agdancss was 
a bare waste, amJ'no harbour, and many n ship was lost. Now there is 
a good harbour, and a Churcli. I raise<l beacons on the high ground ; 
I iniilt a royal h.ill in Bergen, and the Church of the Apostles ; I built 
Michael’s Church, anti a C'onvent beshle it. I settled llie laws, so that 
all may obtain justice. The Jemlehind people are again joined to our 
realm, and more by kind wnrds than by war. Now, though all tliese 
are but small doings, yet I am not sure if the people of our land linve 
not been better served by them than by your killing })lue men iu the 
land of the Saracens. Your dcetls were great ; yet I lu^pe what I have 
(lone for the servants of Chxl may servo me n>» less for my soul’s salvation. 
So, if you did tie a knot for me, I will not go to untie it ; and if I liad 
been tying a knot for you, you would not have been king of Noiway, 
when with a single ship you came into my fleet,” 

Eystein conferred many more benefits on his country, and on in- 
dividuals many acts of kindne^s — such as hi.-> undertaking hy his t\>n- 
versation to cheer and console one of his IVieniU who had been dis- 
ajipointed in love. This excellent king died at thirty-five, and it uas 
said that there was never so much mourning in Norway. Sigurd’s fate 
was s.id ; the shadow predicted in his dream fell on him. His moodi- 
ness increased to di.straction, and nothing could be more wretclied in 
those early times than the condition of an in.•^ane king or of his country. 
He grew extremely violent, and often did fearful mischief; hut he still 
preserved his generous spirit, and could always, even at the worst, be 
tamed by .any one wlio would boldly resist his fury. Happily this only 
lasted six years, for he died in 1130, at tlie age of forty. 

This has l>ecn a long digression ; but as Si pinl was the last of our 
northern visitors, we hope it may be paidoncd for the sake of its 
interest. 
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Henry I. gave his only daughter Maude in marriage to Henry V., 
Emperor of Germany, a rebellious son, who had taken advantage of 
the sentence of excommunication on his father, to strip him of his 
domains, and absolutely reduce him to beggary. Maude was married 
to Henry V, at eleven years old, when she was so small that she could 
not stand under the weight of her robes, and the Archbishop of Cologne 
was obliged to hold her in his arms during the celebration of the 
wedding. The principal favourites of the king of England were at this 
time the sons of his sister Adela, three in number : Theobald, Count de 
I 3 lois and Champagne ; Stephen, Count de Mortagne, whom the king 
married to Matilda, heiress of Boulogne, the niece of good Queen 
Maude ; and Henry, whom he made Bishop of Winchester, 

Henry was persuaded to marry again, and his queen was the beautiful 
and gracious Alice of Louvaine, a fair young girl of eighteen. His 
daughter Maude returned from Germany in 1125 ; but there were strange 
stories, that her husband, the Emperor, was not dead, but had fled in 
secret from his court, to dwell as a hermit in penance for his crimes. 
His funeral had, however, been performed with full solenrmity. King 
Henry regarded her as in truth a widow, and was very anxious to 
bestow her a second time in marriage. He caused his vassals to take 
an oath of fealty to her as his heiress, and foremost in making this 
promise were David, King of Scotland — as Earl of Huntingdon, in 
right of his wife, Walllieof’s daughter — and Stephen de Blois, Count 
de Mortagne and Boulogne ; while Henry engaged at the same time 
that she sliould not be married without the consent of the barons. 

Very soon, how’cver, he broke his word, with the desire of conciliating 
those troublesome neighbours of Normandy, the counts of Anjou. 
Fouhjues V. showed himself so much inclined to befriend the son of 
I\(d)ert, that Henry resolved to attach him to his own party, and pro- 
jiosed to him to give Maude to his son Geoffrey, whom he desired 
should be sent at once to Rouen, that he might see him, and confer 
on him the order of knighthood. 

Young Geoffrey was only fifteen, but, unlike his ancestors, was very 
tall, and had also inherited the beauty and grace of his grandmother 
Bertrade. King Henry was delighted with him, and after examining 
him closely on all the rules of chivalry, as well as on other points, to 
which Geoffrey replied with much acuteness, showing himself a good 
scholar even in Latin, resolved to make him his son-in-law. His 
knighthood was conferred with the greatest splendour and all the 
formalities of the time. The first day he entered the bath, the emblem 
of purity, and then was arrayed in fine linen, a robe woven with gold, 
ami a purple mantle. A Spanish horse was presented to him, and he 
was armed in polished steel, and with a helmet covered with precious 
stones ; his gilded spurs were buckled on, aiid his sword and lance given 
to him. He sprung on horse-back without putting his foot in the 
stirrup, and six days were spent in jousting with twenty-nine young 
nobles, who were knighted at the same time. At the close, of the 
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CamkoXVI. toumcy Henry conferred on him the accolade, or sword blow, which 

MautU^ih Henry had great difficulty in mahing his daughter consent to the 
6Vcj^ny marriage. Whether she believed her husband to be alive, or whether 
* it was from pride, or dislike to take so mere a boy as her bridegroom, 
her resistance -was long ; and it was not till 1127 that she was brought 
by her father to Mans, where the wedding took place, just before 
Geoffrey’s father departed for Palestine. 

hlaude was proud and disdainful, and treated her young husband 
in the most contemptuous way ; and Geoffrey avoided her in return, 
spending most of his time in hunting in the woods, where he used to 
wear the spray of broom that became the cognizance of his house, and 
caused their surname of Plantagenet. Perhaps it was in contrast to his 
wife’s haughtiness that he chose to adopt this plant, considered as the 
emblem of humility, and reminding her that she had married the 
descendant of the woodman Torquatus. 

Geoffrey seems to have been of a gay, lively temper, associating 
freely witli all who came in his way, aiul often doing kind actions. 
Once, as on Christmas day he was entering the Church of St. Julian 
at Mans, ho met a poor priest, meanly clad. 

“What tidings?” said the Count. 

“CJIad tidings,” returned the priest. 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ To us a Child is bom, to us a Son is given,” the clerk made answer ; 

1 ind Geoffrey was so struck with his appropriate manner that he gave 
} him a valuable canonry. 

i Geoffrey was hunting in a forest, when he lost his way, anrl was 
} henighted ; and meeting a charcoal-burner, asked the road to Loches. 

! riie man offcre<l to become his gui<lc, and accordingly the Count took 
I him up on his hoi^c, talking gaily, and asking what peopOe said of the 
; iJount. Till! peasant answered that the Count himself was said to be 
j friendly and fiee-sjioken, but his provost cummilli.'d terrible exactions, 

1 of which he gave a full account, (Jeoffrey listened, and in the morning 
t rode into the town of Loches with the ciiarcoal-burncr still rri t roupe 
j (if his haughty empress was there he must have enjoyed provoking her), 

! and there he summoned all his provosts, himself examined their 
i accounts, put an end to their exactions, and ended by making the 
1 charcoal-burner a free man instead of a serf. 

j There is a report that Maudc’> fust liuslianfl came to Angers in his 
I jienance-garb, and on his death-bed lokl his confessor who he was ; that 
tlie confessor fetcbcil the empress ; and that she attcnde'l him in secret 
till his death ; but the truth of this talc is very uncertain, Maude liad 
been six years married to (ieoffrey when her first child was born, Henry, 
called by the Normans Fitz-Lnipicss. 

This event in some degree cheered the latter years of his grandfather, 
King Henry, whose sin had found him out, in bitter remorse and fearful 
dreams. Nobles, peasants, and clergy secmc<l in turn to be standing 
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round his bed, calling him to account for his misdeeds towards them. 
Many other victims of his ambition might have l>een conjured up by his 
remorse. Such as the citizen of Rouen, spared by Robert, whom Henry 
threw from the top of a high tower, whither he had treacherously invited 
him ; tlie Norman barons, with whom he had broken his faith ; his gallant, 
generous brother, so cruelly betrayed and imprisoned; his persecuted 
ncpliew, William Clito ; the unhappy troubadour, Lucas de Bart^, whom 
he had blinded, for writing a satire on him, and who, dashed out 
his brains in despair on the prison wall ; and, almost the worst of 
all, the poor children of his illegitimate daughter Juliana, left to the 
ferocious revenge of Raoul de Harenc, by whom their eyes were put 
out, and their noses cut off. With such recollections as these to haunt 
his later years, no wonder Henryls nights were times of agony and 
wakefulness. 

He tried to lose the thought of these horrors in activity, and was 
constantly passing between England and Normandy. It was in the 
latter country that he made his fatal supper of lampreys, after he had 
l)een fatigued with hunting all day. A violent fever came on at night, 
and he died on the ist of December, 1135. 

The court of Scotland presented a far different scene. David, the 
youngest of the children of St. Margaret, inherited the crown in 1124, 
on the death of his brother Alexander, and was treading in the same 
course as Ids mother, his sister Maude, and his brethren. He belonged 
indeed to a family of saints, and brought piety, firmness, cultivation, 
and a merciful temper to improve his rugged country. He was a brave 
warrior ; but he loved the arts of peace, and one of his favourite amuse- 
ments was gardening, budding and grafting trees. ‘ He administered 
strict justice, but shed tears as he ordered an execution ; and was so 
tender-hearted and ready to hear the poor, that he would take his foot 
out of the stirrup when just ready for the chase, to listen to the humblest 
coin])laint. Though lively and social in temper, he spent some hours 
every evening alone, in prayer and meditation. 

llis wife was Matilda, daughter of that Earl Waltheof who was 
executed by William I, She had previously been married to a Norman 
knight, Simon dc St. Idz, who died on pilgrimage, leaving her with 
two sons, Simon and Waltheof. Two sons were likewise bom to 
David ; but the eldest was killed in his infancy by an accident : and 
shortly after David took home, as a companion to the little Henry, 
A cl red, the son of a Saxon priest at Hexham. 

Tliese four boys were brought up “in the nurture of good learning,” 
and in godliness ; but their different tempers soon showed themselves. 
Simon, the little Earl of Northampton, while a child, was always 
j>laying at building castles, and bestriding the “ truncheon of a spear,” 
as a war-horse. Waltheof was a builder too, but his were chiu^^ 
and his delight was in making the sign of the Cross and singing 
It was still the same as they grew older ; Waltheof ever 
apart, and spent more time in reading and prayer. His step-&|^e!K^.^|^ 
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king, would take him ta the chase, and tell him to bear his bow ; but 
he often found his bow in the hands of another, and after a search 
discovered Walthcof reading or praying in a secret glade, or under a 
tree. “Your boy,” he said to the Queen, “will cither die young, or 
leave us for the cloister,” 

Aelred was Waltheof’s chief friend ; but, though veiy pious, he was 
more of a scholar, and read both romances of King Arthur and such 
works of Cicero as had found their way to Scotland. lie was lively in 
conversation; David was fond of him, and used to tell him stories of 
his own younger days ; and Aelred became the loving chronicler of this 
happy court. 

Prince Henry had the same holy temper, coupled with the bold spirit 
that was nec<led by the heir of Scotland, and showed himself full of 
j the noble qualities of his father ami uncles. He was tlie true knight of 
I the party, as bold as a lion, yet as strict and devout as a monk, even in 
j the camp. Simon wim no more than a rough, bold, tyrannical earl, and 
I soon took up his abode in England. 

j Kre long Aelred became a monk, and Wahheof was not slow in 
• following his example. Iloth entered the Cistercian order, and led holy 
i lives, avoiding all preferment,- -a tlifticult matter for Waltlieof, sle}>*son 
‘ to one king, and cousin to another, lib brother Siin»)n took such 
' odence at his lowliness that he actually threatened to burn down the 
j convent of WaUlon, where Waltheof v/as living, l^ecause he thought 
, it shame to sec a descendant of Siward a cojnimei monk in a poor 
i monastery. 

I However, in time promt)tion was thrust on them. Aelred became 
I Abbot of Uivaux, ami WaUhe<»f Abbot of Melrose. 

I Of the King and his sou more will be said in the next diapter. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

(1135-1138.) 

K in {r p f England. King of Scotland, Kings ^France, Emperors of Germany. 

1135.* Stepnen. ii?4. David I. 1107. Louis VI. 1125. I^othar II. 

1x37. Louis VII. X138. Konrad II. 

Karl Rorrrt of Gloucester was the son of Henry Beauclerc and of a 
beautiful Welsh princess named Nesta, who had fallen into his hands in 
the course of the war which he maintained for his brother William Rufus, 
on the borders of Wales. Henry was much attached to the boy, and 
him a princely education, by which he profited so as to become 
not only leamed, but of a far purer and more chivalrous character 
than was often tt) be found among the great men of his time. 

Ilcniy I. provided for him, by giving to him the hand of the Lady 
Amabel Fitzaymon, heiress of Glamorgan, and a ward at the disposal 
of the crown, in whose right he became Earl of Gloucester. 

Robert and his cousin, Stephen de Blois, both attended the death- 
bed of Henry T., and heard his dying words, ** I leave to my children 
whatever I have gained. I^t them do justice to those I have injured.” 

No sooner had the king expired than Stephen set off for England, 
where he was already very popular, partly on account of his courteous 
manners and goodly person, partly for the sake of his wife, Matilda of 
Boulogne, who was treading in the steps of her aunt, the good Queen 
Maude. He landed at Dover in the midst of a frightful thunder-storm, 
and though he found that city and Canterbury closed against him, he 
met with a joyful reception in London and Winchester, He bribed 
1 high Bigod, the late king’s seneschal, to swear that Henry had on his 
death-bed disinherited Maude, and left the kingdom to him; and the 
Archbishop, William de Corboil, was credulous enough to believe the 
tale, and crown the usurper ; but the discovery of the falsehood hastened 
the old man’s death. 

While this was passing, Robert of Gloucester was conducting the 
funeral of his father ; causing his body to htsallcd^ instead of embalmed, 
and bringing it to England to be buried at Reading, an abbey that 
Henry had built and endowed for his burial-place. It is now com- 
pletely ruined, an<l few vestiges remain to show what the buildings 
were, far less any trace of the tomb of the scholarly and cruel son of | 
the Conqueror. 
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The Empress Maude was at the same time attending her husband, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, in a dangerous illness, and thus Stephen was 
enabled to obtain possession of both England and Normandy, and 
received the submission of all the nobles. The Earl of Gloucester, 
thinking resistance vain, took the oath of fealty ; reserving, however, the 
right of recalling it, if any injury was offered to him or to his property. 

The next year Geoffrey de Bel raised an army, and entered Nor- 
mandy; but was met there by Stephen, wounded, and forced to retreat, 
leaving only a few castles still holding out for the Empress. Stephen 
was besieging that of Bertran, with an army composed partly of Normans 
and partly of natives of his wife’s county of Boulogne, when, while he 
was taking his mid-day sleep, a quarrel arose between the two brothers. 
Waking in haste, and alarmed for his Boulognais, he took part against 
the Normans, calling out, “ Dowm with the traitors ! ” The Normans were 
greatly offended, and having retired to their tents, they held a council to- 
gether, and ended by making him the following plain-spoken ad<iress : — 

“ Sir, a folly is better ended than continued. By ill advice we tot)k 
you for our lord for a little while. If you blame us A>r it you will not 
be wrong. You have beaten our men, and called us traitors. Certes, 
we were traitors when we left our rightful lady for a strarjger. We have 
held with you against our lady the Kmj>res.s, and we repent, for we have 
sinned against God and man : but we will no longer continue in the sin ; 
and therefore we bid you mount, and leave this host, for we will not 
suffer you to rcmtiin in this country, unless it be tlie will of our lady the 
Empress.” 

.Stephen begged them to let him remain till the next day ; but they 
swore that, if he did, it .should be the worse for him, and immediately 
escorted him beyond the bounds of Normandy. J’hey then brought 
back Maude, with her husband and children ; and the dukedom 
continued in the haiuls of Geoffrey as long as lie lived. 

At the same lime David, King of Scotland, leeollecung the oatli to 
Maude, which he and Stephen ha<l together .^worn, took up arms in lier 
cause, and invaded Engkin<l, forcing llu* inhabitcuUs take the oath of 
allegiance. ITis troops were a fearfully wild, untamed race, undisci- 
j plined and cruel, and it was a dreadful thing lei loose such a liosl 
I of savage marauders without any jHwsibility of re>liaining them. 'I'lie 
j Cialwegians, I’icts by mce, were the worst ; but the Highlanders and 
i Borderers were also dreadfully cruel : and the ICngiish armed to pi\>tect 
themselves against the inroad of their ancient foes. 

The clergy of the North even deeinerl it a .sacred uar, and by tlie 
authority of Thurstan, Archbishop of York, gatlieivd tlu'ir flocks, and 
[came, each priest at the head of his pari.shionei.>, to the ])lace of 
as.sembly at York, where three days were spent in ])rayer and fasting ; and 
then the old Archbishop admiiiUtcrcd to them an »jalh never to desert 
each other, and dismissed them with his blessing. Kaoul, Bishop of 
Durham, was deputed by him to take the lead, and to have the charge 
of the consecrated standards of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St, Peter of 
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York, St. John of Beverley, and St, Wilfred of Ripon. These were Cambo 

all suspended from one pole, like the mast of a vessel, surmounted by 

a cross, in the centre of which was fixed a silver casket, containing the SaitUofth* 

consecrated wafer of the Holy Sacrament. The pole was fixed into a Standard^. 

four-wheeled car, on which the Bishop stood. Such cars were much 

used in Italy, where each city had its own consecrated Gonfalone, on its 

caroccio, hung with scarlet cloth and drawn by oxen. The English 

collected under this sacred standard were the stout peasants of the 

North, the bowmen of Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, each with a 

bow of his own height, and a sheaf of arrows two cubits long ; and 

there were also many barons of Norman birth, of whom Walter 

L’Espec was the leader. Some of these barons held their lands under 

David of Scotland, as Earl of Cumberland, and two of them, Bernard 

Baliol and Robert Bruce, the last an old friend of the King, went to 

the Scottish camp, to remonstrate with him. Bruce begged him to 

retreat, described the horrors committed by his wild Scots, told him of 

the strcngtli of the English force, and ended by declaring with tears 

that it would now become his duty to renounce his allegiance, and array 

himself against his beloved prince. Good King David shed tears, but 

William Macdonochie, the fierce lord of Galloway, burst out with the 

exclamation, “ Bruce, thou art a false traitor ! ” and the insulted baron 

renounced all he held in Scotland, gave up his allegiance, and rotie 

])ack to the English army, at Northampton, bringing tidings that the 

Scots were coming. 

The host arrayed itself around their car, where the sacred standard 
waved above their head, and the Bishop of Durham addressed them 
from beneath it, reminding them of former victories. Walter L’Espec 
w'as the first to respond. Grasping the hand of the Earl of Albemarle, 
lie exclaimed, “ I pledge thee my troth that to-day I will overcome the 
.Scots or die ! ” So swear we all,” cried the other barons ; and the 
whole host knelt down, the Bishop pronounced over them the words of 
absolution, they replied with one mighty sound of united voices, 

“ Amen ! ” and arose. The Knights and Squires sat with gathered 
reins and lances in rest, the yeomen stood each with his good yew bow 
ready strung, awaiting the onslaught. 

Less union was there in the hostile army, where it might be said that 
there was no authority, for David was unable to restrain his wild sub- 
jects from the North and West. The men of Galloway insisted on 
beginning the attack ; but as they wore no defensive annour, and had no 
weapons but long thin pikes, besides being more fierce than steady, the 
king hesitated. “Why trust to a plate of steel or rings of iron?” 
exclaimed Malise of Strathern. “I, who wear no armour, will go as far 
as any one with breast -plate of mail.” “You brag of what you dare 
not do ! ” said the Norman Alan de Percy. But the king found himself 
obliged to yield the precedence to the Galwegians, trusting far more to the 
lowland knights and men-at-anns,whom he arrayed under his gallant son, 

Prince Henry, while he himself commanded the reserve of Northern Scots. 
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ScviT Galloway, guided by a tall spear, wreathed with 

heather blossom, aud shouting, ** All-in ! Albin !’* with harsh dissonant 

Battle of the cries like the roar of a temi^cst, fell headlong on the English ranks, and 
tan ard, | carried them on so that they burst through them as if 

they had been a spider’s web. But the Norman chivalry round the 
standard stood Finn, and hewe<l down the undefended Galwegians, nor 
could the long claymores of the Highland clans, who next attacked 
them, break through their steel armour. The chaige of Prince Henry’s 
horsemen had more effect, and at one time the youth had almost won 
his way to the standard, when some traitor in the rear raised a bloody 
head on the point of a lance, shouting that the King was slain. In 
consternation the Scots gave back ; the English saw their advantage, 
and pressed upon them : and though 1 )avid rode forward and displayed 
the dragon standard which marked his presence (inheritc<l from the 
Saxon kings), he couhl not rally them, and hut just succeeded in pro- 
tecting llieir night to Carlisle, which then belonged to him as ICarl of 
Cumberland. 

This fir^t of the long series of Scottish defeats was called the Battle 
of the Standard, from the banner of St. Cuthberi, which was ahyays 
i thought to bring >uccos;. It came forth at the battle of NeviPs Cross, 

I and was again victorious, and it was presetted with great reverence till 
' the Reformation, when, iti 1540, Catherine Whiltingliam, tlu* wife of 
I the Dean of Durham, burnt it, out of zeal agnitJst Popeny. Ji is some 
j cnmfnrt that she was a French wom.in. 

I Stc’phcu had left his Norlhcm subjects to take care of themselves, 
j because he was full of perplexities in the South. He had tried to 
I please all parties, and by no means succetvled. He was a liumane, 
kind-hearted man, and really wished to befrient] flic unfortunate Saxons; 
but, on the other hand, he was afraid to alTroni their Norman oppres‘;t>rs, 
wliom he Iiad allowed to buihl cattles, and strengthen themselves in the 
ver\' way whieh it had been Henr}' i’cnuelerc's ]>oliev to jiiwent. .Mnuv^t 
every '-pot where green inuiiml.s and ohn-ks of jnassive masonry remain 
within an ancient moat, is -.aid by tradition to have been “a castle in 
Stcj'hetP.s time,” and we wonder, conridering that he reigned but nine 
vo.irs, how such immcn-:e works couhl have been clTecfe<l. Dojis of 
thieves they seem to have been, and misery and destruction reigned 
round theip ; while the least attempt on the King’s part to restrain 
I the ferocity of their owners was requited by a threat of bringing in our 
1 lady the Empress. 

j Her j)aitv became cimtinually stronger, and Stephen, living in con- 
stant midrust, added to it by oflending several l>isho]>s, oven his own 
, brother Henry de Blois, by trying to dcj>rivc tlrem <tf their fortified 
i ca.stles. Next he made nn attack on the Karl of (doueester, who being 
I t!ms freed fnmi his engagemenl to keep the ])eaee, after repulsing 
j Stephen, went to Normandy to fetch the l^nprcv'-, and inform her that 
, tlii'. was the time for establishing her right. 

I Mamie gladly accepted his invitation, but her hu.'>band Geoflrey seems 



to have been glad to be rid of her iingracious company, and chose to Cameo 
remain in Anjou. She landed in sidety, for Stephen was at this 
time extremely ill, and her brother placed her in Arundel Castle, which Emfreu 
belonged to her father’s widow, Queen Alice, lately married to Wiliiam 
de Albini, the ancestor of the noble line of Howaid. Here Maude 
remained, while her brother went to his own estates to raise troops j but 
in the meantime Stephen recovered, and advanced on Arundel Castle. 

Queen Alice sent to tell him that her step>daughter had come to seek 
her protection, and beg him not to make her do anything disloyal, and 
Stephen, who had many of the qualities of a courteous knight, forbore 
to make any personal attack on the ladies, but allowed the Empress to 
depart unmolested to meet Earl Robert. 

He brought her to his castle at Bristol, where she remained two years, 
while the warfare was carried on in a desultory manner, chiefly by the 
siege of castles. At last Stephen laid siege to Lincoln, where Robert’s 
daughter was, with her husband Ralf, Earl of Chester. Her father 
came to her relief with an army of 10,000 men. Stephen was advised 
to retreat ; but he thought his honour concerned, and gave battle. His 
forces were soon overwhelmed ; but he fought on desperately at the foot 
of his standard, so fiercely that no one dared to approach him, though 
his sword and battle-axe were both broken. At last a stone, brought 
him to the ground, and a knight named William Karnes grappled with 
him and held him fast ; but even then he refused to yield the fragment 
of his sword to any but the Earl of Gloucester, who came up at the 
moment and prevented any further violence. 

Stephen was given into the keeping of Countess Amabel, and Maude 
was conducted in state to Winchester, where Stephen’s own brother, 
the Bishop, proclaimed her Queen, standing on the steps of the altar. 

Her uncle, King David, came to visit her, and she held her court with 
great splendour. It was here that she disgusted every one by her 
ciisdainful manners, and treated her cousin, Stephen’s queen, with such 
harshness as to drive her to take up arms again. Lrondon had always been 
favourable to Stephen, and two months of negotiation were necessary 
before David and Robert could prevail on the citizens to receive her. 

At midsummer, however, they consented to admit her, and she came t 6 
Westminster ; but as soon as a deputation of citizens were in her pre- 
sence she showed her pride and hostile spirit. They asked fijr charters ; 
she replied by ordering them to bring money, and telling them they 
were very bold to talk of their privileges, when they had just been aiding 
her enemies. Robert made speeches to try to soften matters, and 
David reasoned with her in vain, till she was convinced of her folly in a 
way for which he was little prepared. It is said that she actually flew 
at him and struck him ; and if she could thus treat a royal uncle^ how 
must not men inferior in rank have sped ? 

It was noon, and the deputies went home, as Maude thought, to 
dinner ; but presently all the bells- began to ring, and burghers, armed 
with bows and bills, began to swarm in the streets. The followers of the 
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Empress were too few to resist ; so, after a brief council, David galloped 
off to the North, and Robert rode with his sister to Oxford, while the 
Londoners opened their gates to Matilda, Stephen’s wife, and her son 
Eustace. 

Robert went to raise more forces, and Maude, hearing that Bishop 
Henry de Blois was conferring with his sister-in-law, sharply summoned 
him to her presence. He quietly made answer, ** Parabo I pre- 
pare myself ; and Maude, in a passion, set out, intending to suiprise him 
at Wolvesley, his* palace at Winchester. She found it well fortified, 
and laid siege to it, from the castle at Winchester, where she was joined 
by her uncle and brother ; and the town was in a miserable state, burnt 
by both parties in turn. Twenty churches and two convents were 
destroyed, and the Bishop took Knut’s crown out of the Cathetlral,— -to 
save it from the enemy, as was said, but it was never. seen again. At 
last Eustace de Blois and his mother brought such a force that the 
Empress was besieged in her turn, and completely starvcil out. Her 
garrison resolved to break through the enemy at all risks, and on 
Sunday they set forth, Maude riding first with her uncle l>avi<l, and 
Robert following with a bund of knights, under a vow to die rather 
than let her be taken. 

At Stourbridge the pursueis lume up with them, many of the knights 
fell, and Robert was captured. So closely were the royal fugitives 
pursued, that David at one time was in the enemy’s hands, and only 
escaped by the stratagem of hL godstui, David < dirant, Mamie and 
one faithful knight, by the speed of llieir horse.s, reached Devi/es, 
whence she was carried in a coffin to ( llom t ster. 

Maude could not make up her mind 10 release her foe, Sle])hen, even 
for the sake of recovering her brother ; but tiie Counu of (Iloncester, 
considering the king as her own projH’ity, acted lor herself, and 
exchanged him for her husband, (^^ueen Matilda tried to make Robert 
promise to bring about peace, to sf'eiuo Knglaml to Stephen, and Nor- 
mandy to Maude ; but he would make no engagemeiUs winch ho knew' 
she w'ould not obseivc, and matters ci>ntiiuied in the same state. 
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THE SNOWS OF OXFORD. 

(1138-1154.) 

King qf England. Kin^ of Scotland. King of France. Emperor of Cermany. 

1135. Stephen. 1x24. David 1 . 1x37. Louis Vll. 1x38. K^orad II. 

1153. Malcoim V. 

Popes. 

1130. Innocent 11 . 

X143. Celestine 11. 

' 1144. Lucius il. 

' X145. Anastasius II. 

X154. Adrian IV. 

On the ist of November, 1138, Stephen was set at liberty, and Robert Cameo 
of Gloucester being exchanged for him rejoined his sister the Empress XVni. 
at Gloucester ; and during this time of quiet her fierce nature seems Stephen's 
to have somewhat softened. tllness. 

.Stephen, meanwhile, had one of his terrible attacks of illness, in 
which he lay for hours, if not days, in a death-like lethargy, and, of 
course, his followers did nothing but build castles whenever the frost 
would let them work, prey on their neighbours, and make the state of 
the country far worse than it had been under any of the Normans of 
hated memory. Maude’s domain was in better order, as Robert’s rule 
was modelled on tliat of his father’s, in its best points. It is wonderful 
that Robert, whose mother was a princess by birth, and had been treated 
as a wife till the l^theling marriage had become a matter of policy, should 
have put Ibrward no i)retensions to the crown, but have uniformly given 
liis staunch support to liis proud and ungrateful sister. In a council 
held at Devizes in the com sc of the winter it was decided that he 
.should go to Nonnandy to intreat the Count of Anjou to bring succours 
to his wife. Geoffrey, however, had no desire to return to her haughty 
companionship, and represented that there were still many castles in 
Normandy unsubdued. Robert gave efficient aid in taking these; but 
Geoffrey still could not persuade himself to meet his wife, though, at 
Robert’s persuasion, he consented to give into his charge Henry, his 
eldest .son, a boy of ten years old, with a large body of troops. 

Maude had in the meanwhile been placed in the strong fortress at 
Oxford ; but no sooner had Stephen recovered from his illness than he 
collected his army, and marched southwards. In the end of September 
he besieged her at Oxford, where at first she thought herself safe ; but he 
crossed the river, set fire to the city in several places, and blockaded 
her in the castle. 

Her nobles collected at Wallingford, and sent defiances to Stephen to 
fight a pitched battle with them ; but he knew his own advantage too 
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Cameo well, and took no notice. Earl Robert, landing near Wareham, tried 

_ to create a diversion by beseiging that seaport ; but he could not draw 

Maude at the enemy off from Oxford. Famine prevailed in the castle, and after 

Oxford. much suffering it became impossilde for the garrison to hold out any 

longer. Ji'he depth of winter had come, the ground was covered willi 
snow, and the Isis was frozen over. Maude, whose courage never 
failed, caused herself and three of her knights to be dressed in white, and 
let down from the battlements upon the snow, where they were met 
by one of Stephen’s men whom they had gained over, and by him were 
led, unseen and unheard, through the camp of the enemy, hearing the 
call of the sentinels, and trembling with anxiety. For six miles tlicy 
crept over the snow, and at last arrived at Abingdon, nearly frozen, for 
( their garments had been far too scanty for the piercing weather ; but 
* they could not remain a moment for rest or warmth,* but took horse, 
and never jjaused till they reached Wallingford Castle. 'I'luther, st) 
soon as the news reached Karl Robert, he brought her young son, and 
her troubles were forgotten in her joy. 

Thence she repaired with her son to Ihislol Castle, where the boy 
remained under the care of a learned tutor named .Matthew, wlio 
instructed him under the superintendence of lOarl Robert. 

This great Earl deserved the name of Beanelcre almost as well as hi^ 
father ; he was well read, and two histones were tledi< ntetl to hi>n, 
William of Malmesbury’s, and Geoffrey of Monnn>uth*s wonderful 
chronicle of the oUl Rrilish kings, whose bhuul flowed in Roliert’s 
veins ; that chronicle -wrought out of (jiieer Welsli stories — that scrvol 
as a foundation for Edward’s claims on Scoilaiul, and whence came t)ur 
[.ear and Cymbeliue. 

1 All that knightly training could do for young Henry was done by 
I 1 ‘^arl Robert, and the boy so far answered to his care as in li.ive that 
I mixture of scholarliness and high sj>irit that was iniierent in tlie Xnr- 
j man and Angevin princes. Rut the shrewd unscmpuloiisness and hard 
; selfislmcss of the Nv»rman w'cre there ton- the (jualilie.^ from whicli 
’ noble (doucoster liimsclf wa-s free. It may be, however, that the good 
Iilarl did not see tlie^e less ]ni»mising diaiavli ristic^ of his ward ; ha 
! after five years of ilu- boy’s reshience at Ihislol and llie old desultory 
w'arfare between the parti/.ins of King aiid Count Cieuffrey 

sent for his son, to take leave of him l)e}'on‘ g(»ing on a crusade, and 
i while Henry was absent Earl Robert <iied, in 1147. It "peak^ much for 
I Henry Hcaiiclerc’s court that such men should have grown uj) in it ns 
I Robert of Gloucester and David uf .Scotland. 

Geoffrey in the meantime paid a visit to his younger brother, Raldwin 
III. of Jerusalem, a very- gallant prince. On his return Maude came 
back to him, and after their eight years’ absence, they met with affection 
they never had shown to one. an<»ther before. She" did not attempt to 
take the government of Normandy, but left it wholly in Geoffrey’s hands. 

.Stephen, mcanwdiile, was unmolested in J'inglaml till 1149, when 
Henry sailed for Scotland, there to be knighted by his uncle, King 
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David) whilC) curiously enough, his younger brother Geoffrey Was at the Cambq; 
very same time knighted by Stephen's elder brother, Theobald, Count 
de Blois. Demid qf‘ 

It was a year of grief to that excellent king, who suffered a great ^^*^*^^* 
aiHiction in the death of the chivalrous Henry, bis only son, and the 
father of a numerous infant family. His barons feared be would sink 
under his sorrow, and came to comfort him ; but they found him cheer- 
ful. “ I ought not to lament my son^s being taken away from me,” he 
.'^aid, since he is gone to' enjoy the fellowship of my parents and my 
brethren, pf whose souls the world was no longer worthy. Should I 
mourn, it would be to arraign the goodness and justice of God for 
removing him to the mansions of bliss before me. I should rather be 
thankful and rejoice that the Almighty endowed my son with so much 
gi-ace to behave himself in a manner to be so beloved and lamented. 

Soon do I hope to follow, and, being delivered from temporal miseries, 
to enjoy a blessed eternity with the Saints in light.” 

It was shortly after this that Aelrcd, the good Abbot of Rivaux, came 
to Dunfermlin, on the affairs of his order ; and in the presence of this 
holy man, the adojited brotlier of his beloved Henry, one of the four 
promising boys who had gkuklened the early days of his reign, the 
King's grief broke freely forth, though still it was not the sorrow of one 
who had no hope. He told A el red -he saw in this calamity a p>unish* 
ment for the deWistalion he had caused in his invasion of England, and 
would fain have laid down his royally, and spent the rest of his days 
in penitence, in a convent ; but he was persuaded to relinquish the 
design, and guard the crown for his grandsons. He shed tears as he | 

IcMKlcrly embraced Aelrcd, and both felt it was their last meeting. 

David did not long survive his son. He appointed his eldest | 
graiulcliild, Malcolm, to succeed him, and set his affairs in order, ] 

' rctloubling all his j)ious and cliaritable acts. One of the last things he j 
wiis heard to say was, “ I.ord, I restore Thee the kingdom wherewith j 
'riiou didst entrust me. Put me in possession of that whereof the j 
inhabitants are all kings.” He was soon after found dead in the attitude 1 
of devotion. His bo(iy was buried at Dutifermlin, and his name added i 
t«) the list of Scottish saints. 

His grajidsons, Malcolm, William, and David, were all good and 
valiant men. 

Waltheof, his step-son, lived peaceably at Melrose, strict in rule, gentle 
in manners, and peculiarly humble in demeanour, and poor in dress. 

He once had occasion to meet King Stephen, and rode in among the 
barons in their armour, t)nly clad in his coarse serge frock, and mounted 
on an old grey hoi-se. His brother Simon, who stood by the king, was 
displeased, and said, ” Sec, ray lord, how my brother and thy kinsman . 
does honour to his lineage.” He met with a reply he little expected. ! 

“If thou and I had only tlie grace to see it,” said Stephen, “he b an j 
honour indeed to us. He adorns our race, as the gem does the gold 
in which it is set ! ” And when he had parted with the meek abbot, I 
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Stephen exclaimed, with tears, ** This man has put all worldly things 
under his feet ; but we are pursuing after this fleeting world, and losing 
both body and soul in the chase.” 

This must indeed have been brought home soon after to Stephen by 
the fate of his wretched son Eustace. This fiery youth had desired to 
be crowned’ in his father’s life-time ; but Archbishop Theobald and all 
his suffragans, perceiving that this would prevent the only hope of peace 
on Stephen’s death, steadily refused, though the King shut them all up 
in his hall, and threatened them violently. 

The next year, when the treaty was made by which Henry of Anjou 
was to reign after Stephen, Eustace was so enraged at finding himself 
excluded from the succession, that he rushed off, accompanied by a 
party of lawless young men, and ravaged all Cambridgeshire, commit- 
ting dreadful excesses. It is to be hoped that he was already under the 
influence of the brain-fever which came on in a few days’ time, imme- 
diately after he had pillaged Bury St. Edmund’s, and of which he died ; 
leaving a belief among the country people that, like King Svveyn, he 
Death of | had been struck by the avenging hand of the Saint himself. 1 1 is father, 

Stephrn. j King Stephen, oitly lived a few months after, worn out by (ho toils and 

; troubles which he had brought on himself by his own ambition, lli^ 

I son William, who would have opposed Henry’s accession, was pro- 
' vented, by breaking his leg by a fall from his horse, anil Henry peace- 
i ably gained the throne. His mother. Empress Mahde, had in the 
I meantime retired to An jou, where she led a (juiet lite, giving up her 
rights to her sou, and apparently profiting by the lesson she had been 
taught when her prosperity was turned at its full tide by her own 
pride and presumption. 

Of the ix)ys bred up in the good household of Dunfermlin Acired 
was the last survivor. Waltheof had the happiness, ).>efore his death, ol 
seeing his brother, the proud Earl Simon of NoJthampton, repent 
heartily, -leave his evil courses, found churciies, and endow the cmiveui 
of Waldon, which he had once persecuted for sheltering his brother 
Waltheof was elected to be Bishop of St. Andrews, an<l Aelred, as head 
I of the Cistercians in Britain, came to Melrose, to order him, on his 
i canonical obedience, to accept the see. But Waltheof was weak in 
j health, and knew that another call had gone fortlj. lie pointed to a 
I stone slab on the floor of tiie chaptcr-hcuisu. “ 'There, ” said he, “is 
the place of my rest. Here will be my huldtation, among my cliildrcn.” 

And in a short time he died, in the year 1159. Aelred lived '.even 01 
eight years longer, and was highly Inmoured arid trusted by the young 
Malcolm of Scotland. On his behalf the old Al)bot undertemk a juumey, 
to treat with the wild men of Galloway, whom .Malcolm liail three times 
defeated in battle, and now wished to bring to terms, lie succeeded 
in persuading their chief to submit, and even to become a canon ai 
Holyrood. 

He afterwards attended a chapter of his order at Pavia, and died at 
Rivaux, after a long illness, about 1166. 
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CAMEO XIX. 

YOUTH OF BECKET. 

(1154—1162.) 

King of England, King 0/ Sco tland. King 0/ Franco. Empcrort df Gmnmy- 
1154. Henry II. 1x53. Malcolm V. 1x37. Louis VII. 1138. Konrad II. 

115s. Friedrich n. 

Po^t. 

1154. Adrian IV. 

XIS9. Alexander III. 

Henry of Anjou showed in his journey to England both courage and 
moderation. He remained there for some little time, and then returned 
home to join his fatlicr in a war against the Count d^ Montreuil, who 
was befriended by both Pope and King of France. The Pope excom- 
municated Geoffrey, but he fought on and made his enemy prisoner ; 
then at the command of the King of France released him. When the 
Pope would have absolved Geoffrey, he refused, saying, he had only 
done justice and had not desei'ved the sentence. A few months after, in 
1 15 1, a cold bath, when he was heated with riding, brought on a fever 
that caused his death. 

He left his son Henry his county of Anjou, to be resigned to 
Geoffrey if he should beccime King of England, and commanded that 
his body should not be interred till Henry bad taken an oath to tliat 
effect. From this oath Henry was absolved by Adrian IV., properly 

( Nicholas IJrakespcare, the only English Pope, and'sFnppcST his brother 
of all his possessions. It was no good omen for his own relations with 
his sons. His mother lived many years in retirement, and used her 
influence chiefly for good. She died in 1167. 

Henry, meantime, had come to the throne in 1154, and was the 
mightiest king wlio had yet reigned in England, More than half 
France was his, — partly by inheritance, and partly by marriage with 
Eleanor, heiress of Aquitaine ; and he was quite able to rule his vast 
dominions. His alertness and activity were the wonder of every one. 
He made journeys with great rapidity, was always busy, and hardly ever 
sat down. He had a face like a lion, well-knit limbs, and a hardy 
temperament. He was heedless what he ate or wore, and was an 
embodiment of vehemence and activity. He threw himself eagerly into 
the work of reducing to order the dreadful state of things allowed by 
Stephen, 

Down came the castles— once more the nobles found they had a 
strong hand over them— no more dens of robbers were permitted— the 
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CamroXIX. King was here, there, and everywhere. He had English to tame 
Le^en^of Anglo-Normans, Angevins to set on French Normans, l*oitevtns to 
, (iillert h tum loose on both. He knew what order was and kept it j and the 
Bucket. counsellor who aided him most must now be descril>ed. 

Here is the romantic ballad-tale of that counsellor’s origin, though it 
is much to be feared that the fact cannot be established. 

In the reign of Henry I. the citizens of liondon were amazed by the 
sight of a maiden in an Eastern dress, wandering along the streets, 
plaintively uttering the wonl “ Hilbert 1 " C’eriain seafaring men de- 
clared that she had prevailed on them to take her on board their vessel 
and bring her to England, by constantly repeating the name “ London ! ” 
the only other word in the language that she knew. 

Poor lady ! the mob of l^on<lon were less c()mpa.Si,ionalc than the 
sailors had been. They hooted and hunted her till she came to South- 
wark, in front of a house belonging to Gilbert Beckel, a rich an<l 
prosperous merchant, who with his faithful serving-inan, Richard, had 
lately returned from jiilgrimagc. Richanl, who had come out on Iumi - 
ing the noise, hurried back into the house as soon as he jKnccivcd it> 
cause ; then hastening out again, went up to the po»)r persecuted maiden, 
aho fainted away at the sight of him. He cairicd her to the lumsc of 
an honourable widow lady, desiring her in his masters name to take 
care of the desolate stranger, with whom, on lua’ revival, he hehl 
converse m her owm tongue, and seemed to cheer her greatly. 

Meanwhile, (iilbert h. Ikckct was on his way to St. Taul's, to consult 
the Bishop of London. He related how in tlie lie ami hi> man 
Richard had been taken captive by the Saracens, ami become .skives to 
a wealthy Kmir. In the course of their .services to ilu ir master, Gil- 
bert hail attracted the notice of bis daughter, \vli>> had nuire than unee 
asked him questions about hi.') tailh and country, and had at last oil'ered 
; to contrive his escape, if ho would lakolKr for liis wile, and bring licr to 
: his own land. Gilbert, who did not trust her, ttl'e(:lo<l his cM.ipe with 
■ Richard without her assi.stame, and returned to Knglaml, little thinking 
they should ever see her again. Ihit siie ^o!Io^\td him, leaving her 
; home, her riches, and her latluT, aucl seeking him thro ugh lii.s long 
land dangerous journey, ignorant ok all sase his mime and the n.ime <>1 
' his city. 

i Five other prelates wore |ire.sent when lie told the story, and tnu', 

I the Bishop of Chichester, exclaimed, that Heaven itself must have con- 
! ducted the damsel, and advised that Cilbert .shonkl at once marry hei. 

I The next day she was brought to St. I'anl's, ami was there liaplizerl by 
the name of Matilda, Richard acting as intcrpretei ; ami shoitly afti i 
the wedding took place. 

d'liis romantic story was the origin of several old English hallatls, 
one of which celebrates the Saracen lady by the extraordinary title ui 
Su.^y Pye, perhaps a vulgarism of her t^riginal k’a.steiTi name. 

in the first year of his marriage, Gilbert went on pilgrimage again, 
leaving his wife under the care of his man Kichni<]. Soon after his 
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departure ahe gave birth to a son, to whom she gave the name of 
Thomas, and who was three years old by the time his father returned 
from the Holy I^ml. They afterwards had two daughters, named 
Mary and Agnes, and lived in great piety and Happiness, until the time 
of Matilda’s death, at the end of twenty-two years. 

Thomas received a clerkly education from the Canons of Merton, 
and showed such rare ability that his whole family deemed him destined 
for great tilings. He was very tall and handsome, and his aquiline nose, 
quick eyes, and long slender beautiful hands accorded with the story of 
his Kasteni ancestry ; and he was very vigorous and athletic, delighting in 
the manly sports of the young men of his time. In his boyhood, while he 
was out hawking witli a knight who used to lodge in his father’s house 
when he came to London, he was exposed to a serious danger. They 
came to a narrow bridge, fit only for fr)ot- passengers, with a mill-wheel 
just below. The knight nevertheless rode across the bridge, and 
Thomas was following, when his horse, making a false step, fell into 
the river. The boy could swim, but would not make for the bank 
witliout rescuing the hawk, that liad shared his fall, and thus was drawn 
by the current iinrler the wheel, and in another moment would have 
lieen torn to pieces, *liad not the miller stopped the machinery, and 
jiiillcd him out of the water, more dead than alive. 

It seems tliat it was the practice for wealthy merchants to lodge 
their customers when brought to London by business, and thus young 
'Diomas became known to several persons of high estimation in their 
several stations. A rich merchant called Osl>om gave him his accounts 
to keep ; knights noticed Ids riding, and clerks his learning and religious 
life. 

Some of the clergy of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, w'ho 
wove aiiKuig these guests, were desirous of presenting him to their 
master. He at first held back, but they at length prevailed with him : 
he became a member of the Archbishop’s houseluxld, and after he had 
improved himself in learning, was ordained deacon, and presented with 
the Archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office which w'as then by no means 
^imilar to wliat we at present call by that name. It reaily then meant 
l)eing cldcf of the deacons, and involved the being counsellor and, in a 
manner, treasurer to the Bishop of the diocese, and thus to be Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury was the highest ecclesiastical dignity in the 
king^loln next to that of the prelates and great mitred abbots. 

Thomas k Becket was a secular clerk, bound by none of the vows of 
monastic orders, and therefore, though he led a strictly pure and self- 
denying life, he did not consider himself obliged to abstain from worldly 
luisiness or amusements, and in the year 1155 he was appointed Chan- 
cellor by Henry II. Hejw'as then in his thirty-eighth year, of great 
ability and cultivation, graceful in demeanour, ready of speech, clear 
in mind, » and his tall frame (reported to have been no less than six feet 
two in height) fitting liim for martial exercise and bodily exertion. 
The King, a youth of little past twenty, delighting in ability wherever he 
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found it, became much attached to his gallant Chancellor, and not only 
sought his advice in the regulation of England after its long troubles, but 
when business was done, they used to play together like two schoolboys. 

It must have been a curious scene in the hall of Chancellor Beckct, 
when, at the daily meal, earls and barons sat round his table, and 
knights and nobles crowded so thickly at the others that the benches 
were not sulTicient, and the floor was daily strewn with hay or straw in 
winter, or in summer with green boughs, that those who sat on it might 
not soil their robes. Gold and silver dishes, and goblets, and the richest 
wines, were provided, and tlie choicest, most costly viands were pur' 
chased at any price by his servants for these entertainments : they once 
gave a hundred shillings for a dish of eels. But the C'hancellor seldom 
touched these delicacies, living on the plainest fare, as he sat in his 
place as the host, answering the pledges of his guests, amusing them 
with his converse, and providing minstrelsy and sports of all kinds for 
I their recreation. Often the King would ride into the hall, in the midst 
I of the gay crowd seated on the floor, throw himself off his horse, leap 
i over the table, and join in the mirth. « 

; These rich feasts atlbnlcd afterwards plentiful alms for the poor, who 
' were never forgotten in the height of Becket’s magnificence, and the 
I wido\v and the oppressed never failed to find a protector in the 
i Chancellor. 

! 1 1 is house was full of young s<piires and pages, tlie sons of the 

, nobility, who placed them there as the best school of knighthood ; and 
I among them was the King’s own son, Henry, who had been made his 
• pu])il. 

The king seems to have been apt to laugh at Bocket for his strict life 
, and overllowing charity. One very cold day, as they were riding, they 
met an old man in a thin ragged coat. 

“Boor old man!” sai<l Henry, “ wouKl it not be a charity to 
him a good warm cloak ?” 

“ It would indeed,” said Becket ; ‘' you liad better keep tlie matter in 


i mind.” 

I “ 1^0, no, it is you that .^hall have the credit of thi'v groat act of charit\,” 
j said Henry, laughing. “Ha! old iium, sinuild you not like this nice 
I warm cloak?” and with those words hr began to juill at the scarlet and 
I grey mantle which the Ciianoellor wore. Beekct struggled fur it, ami 
I in this rough sport they were both m-arly }uillc<l off their horses, till 
the clasp gave way, and the King Irimnpliantly tt>ssed Ins pri/.e to the 
astonished old man. 

The Chancellor was in the habit of daily giving more costly gifts than 
{ these both to rich and poor, gold and silver robe^ and jewels, fine 
j irniour and horses, hawks and hounds, even tine new ships were 
j bestowed by him, from the wealth of the old rncrciiaiU (iilbert, as well 
j as from the revenues of his archdeaconry and of several other benefices, 
which the lax opinions of his time caused him to think no shame to keep 
in his own liands. 
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We cannot call Thonias k Becket by any meani a perfect character; CAMsoXtX. 
but thoroughly conscientious he must ever have oe^ and very self- 
denying, keeping himself pure from every stain in the midst of the spUt$d^. 
court, and guarding himself by strict discipline. He was found to be 
in the habit of sleeping on the bare boards beside his rich l)ed, and in 
secret he wore sackcloth, and submitted to the lash of penance. His 
uprightness and incorruptibility as a judge, his wisdom in administering 
the affairs of state, and his skill in restoring peace to England, made 
the reign of Henry Plantaganet a relief indeed to his Subjects. 

In almost every respect he lived like a la 3 rman. He hUnted and 
hawked, and was found fault with by the Prior of Leicester for wearing 
a cape with sleeves, which it seems was an unclerical garment. The 
prior said it was more unsuitable in one who held so many ecclesiastical 
preferments, and was likely to become Archbishop of Canterbury. 

To this Thomas answered : “I know three poor priests, each of 
whom 1 would rather sec Archbishop than myself. If I had that rank, 

I know full well I must either lose the King’s favour, or set aside my 
duty to God.” 

When Henry went to war with France respecting the inheritance of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, his wife, his Chancellor brought to his aid seven 
hundred knights of his own household, besides twelve hundred in his 
])ay, and four thousand foot soldiers. He fed the knights themselves at 
ills own table, and paid them each three shillings a day for the support 
of their s(juires and horses ; and he himself commanded them, wearing 
armour, and riding at their head. He kept them together by the sound 
of a long slender trumpet, such as was then used only by his own band ; 
and in combat he showed himself strong and dexterous in the use of 
lancc and sword, winning great admiration and respect even from the 
enemy. 

Henry resolved to come to a treaty, and to seal it by asking the 
King of France, Louis le Jeune, to give his daughter Margaret in 
marriage to Henry, the heir of England. Becket was sent on this 
embassy, and the splendour of his equipment was such as might 
become its importance. 

Two hundred men on horseback, in armour or gay robes, were his 
Immediate followers, and with them came eight waggons, each drawn 
by five horses, a groom walking beside each horse, and a driver and 
guard to every waggon, besides a large fierce dog chained beneath each. 

The waggons carried provisibns and garments, and furniture for the 
night : two were filled with ale for the French, who much admired 
that English litjuor ; another was fitted up as a kitchen, and another for 
a chapel. There were twelve sumpter horses carrying smaller articles, 
and on the back of each of these sat a long-tailed ape ! 

Dogs and hawks, with their attendants, accompanied the procession, 
the whole marshalled in regular order, and the men singing as they 
went ; and the impression on the minds of all beholders was, “ If such 
was the Chancellor, what must be the King?” 
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At Paris all these riches were given away, and so resolved was Becket 
to keep up his character for munihocnce, that he did not choose to be 
I maintained at the expense of the French king; and when Louis, wishing 
I to force him into being his guest, sent ordci*s to the markets round to 
! sell nothing to the English Chancellor, his attendants disguised them- 
I selves, and bought up all the provisions in the ncighbourhocxl. King 
^ Louis acquired a great esteem and admiration for the Chancellor, and 
willingly granted his request, betrothing Margaret, wlio was only seven 
years old, to Prince Henry. She, as well as her little husbaml, became 
Bccket’s pujVds, by desire of King Henry, and she, at least, never seems 
to have lost her attachment to him. 

The time lleekct dreaded came. The good old peaceable Archliishop 
Theobald died in 1162, and Henry, who was tlien at Falaise, onlcred 
his Chancellor to England, ostensibly to settle a disturbance in llic 
western counties, but in reality, as he declared in a private interview, 
that he might be elected the primacy. 

! Bcckct smilcil, and pointing to his gay robes, said, “ You arc chou.>ing 
' a pretty dress to figure at the head of your monks of Canterbury. 11 
' you do as you say, my lord, you w'ill soon hale me as much a.s you 
love me now, for you assume an authority in Church aflairs to which 1 
! shall not consent, and there will be ])lenty of persons to stir up su ite 


j between us.” 

Henry did not heed the warning, and King, Bishops, and the Chapter 
, of Canlerliury unanimously chose Becket as Archbishop, willi only mic 
' reluctant voice, that of Cilbcrt Foliol, Bishop of London, wlio expected 
, the same [vromotion himself. On Whit-Sunday Thomas received pncsi > 
orders, and shortly after was consecrated Bishop by lleiirv do Blois. 

' Bishop> of Winchester, and brother of King Stephen. John of Salis- 
I bury, a priest of Bucket's household, and lu> imimale friemi, wa^ sent 
- to Koine to ask for the p.dlium, anti bringing it liome, laid it on the 


altar of C.'iiitcrburv Calhe<lral, whence tin? Archbishop look it up. 

I Idle magnificent Archde.icon was cxpceled by King Henry to lead 
, the same litc when Archbi>]iO[x ami t.hus to >eeulaii/e tin.' (.'huieln Bui 
i Henry had mistaken his man. (dever and clear-.sighU'.l liie King 
^ was, seven years of transacting business together and of lamili.ir inler- 
j course with the frankdicarted, free-sj>oken 'J hoinas a Becket had failed 
j to make him conscious of the inner life ami dev'p d'-votion, the mortifi- 
cation and nneompromUing sense of duty, that was the true s])ring of his 
actions. It was no secret '-Becket avowed it Iroin the tnst -the King 
only did not see it, because he couH not understand it. 

Becket had too high an idea of tlie oflice of a bishoj) to unite tin- care 
of state affairs with it, and he at once resigned the chancellorship. 
Outwardly there was not much <liffercnce— he still kept a nuignifuciu 
table, and entertained nobles and knights at his bamjucls ; but Ins scll- 
disdi)line was secretly carried to a far greater extent than before. He 
touched the wine-cup with Ids lips, to do honour to his guests, but his 
drink was water in which hay had liccn boiled ; and though cosilv 
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meats were placed before him, be hardly tasted them, and his chief food CaksoXIX. 
was bread. He doubled all the gifts that Archbfebop Theobald had 
been wont to make to the poor convents and hospitals, and gave very humility. 
large alms. P>ery day he washed the feet of thirteen beggars, then fed 
them, and gave them each four shillingj^. This was in fact considered, 
as a religious duty, almost an obligation on certain occasions. It is a cere- 
mony still performed by the Pope at Passion-tide ; and Queen Elizabeth 
InTself used to do so on Maundy Thursday. The gifts now distributed 
by the Queen on that day are a relic of the custom. 

Arch!)ishop Becket, when at Canterbury, often visited the cloisters, 
where he sat reading among the monks ; and he often went to see and 
conbole the sick or infirm brethren, who were unable to leave their cells. 

He was much loved and respected by those who knew him best; but the 
noliles, who had usurped lands belonging to his see, dreaded his main- 
tenance of hLs rights, and hoped for disagreements between him and the 
King, espccLally one Randolf de Broc, who wrongfully held the castle 
of Saltwood, near Canterbury. 

However, at the first meeting all was smooth. On the return of the 
court the Archbishop brought his pupil, Prince Henry, to meet his 
father at Southampton, and was received with great affection— the King 
embraced him eagerly, and spent much time apart with him, discussing j 
alf that had taken place in his absence. j 
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King of E nglatui. King cj Scotlatid. King (f France. li M/>en>r of Germn ny. 

1154. Henry II. 1165. Williaitn 1137. Louis VII. 1152, I ricdritb II. 

Pape. 

1159. Alexander III. 

. I The strife between the Crown and the Mitre was not Ion*:; in breakintj 
I out aj^ain. 'I’he former strife had been on tlie in.atter of investiture, the 
strife of the twellth century was re.spcctiujj jurisdiction. 

We sometimes hear the expression “ williout benclit of clerjjy,” and 
the readers of the “Lay of the Last Min-strid” cannot have forgotten 
I William of Dcloraine’s declaration, 

** Letter or line know I never a one, 

I Were't my neck verse ul Ilarriboc." 

: 'These are witMcs'^e.s of the combat between Henry If. and 'Thomas ii 
I lleckct. The Church, as bearing; the mo,ssagc of peace, ( lainied to be 
exempt from the .^word of the .slate. Her sacreil baildin|.;s ju'otected 
the criminal, the inhabitants of her lands were spared in war, and 
offences committed either by an ecclesiastic or a;.;ain^t one were not 
I liable to be j)unisiied by the lemjionil pow^T. 'I his protection was 
! exlcnda;d lujt only over actually ordaifL'd clerpsinon, but all who hcltl 
j any oflico in connexion with eeclosiadical alfair'.; all students, n.iv, all 
who were clerks enough to read and wiite. Thus the wild Itordeieis, 
j when made prisoivn’s, esv.a]>cd the halter by [iretendini.; to read a 
! of the .I//.U 7 V/V, which they had learnt by heart in ca^e of Mu.h an 
emerL(ency, and called their nock -verse ; and “ witimiu bench! of 
clergy" was addt‘d to new laws to prevent cduralion fi\)m exempting 
persons from their power. 

Hut this aro.^c l^mg after the battle had been fought and won ; and it is 
not to bj supposed that the Church left offender^ unpuni.sln'd. ImpL.^on- 
meiit, loss of rank, and penance fell heavily on them, and it wa.s only 
very hardened and de.sperale men who would die under e.xcomimmica- 
lion ratlicr than endure all that wru? rcrpiirid bedbre they could be 
reconciled to the Church. 

Henry II. had found the course of ju.sHce seriously impeded by thc.se 
l>rivilegcs of the clergy, and convoking a council at Westminster, in 
1163, called on the bishops to consent that as soon as a clerk should be 
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proved guilty of a crimei he should be deprived tl bis orders, and Camso 
handed over to receive punishment as a layman, at the hands of the 
King’a officer. 

According to our views in the present day, this demand was just, but 
to the Church of the twelfth century it seemed an attempt to deprive 
her of powers committed to her trust ; and considering the uncertainty 
of justice, and the lawless tyranny and cruelty often exercised by the 
sovereigns and nobles, the resistance made to Henry IL cannot be 
wondered at. 

The bishops, however, first took the King’s view, and argued that a 
crime was worse in a clerk than in another, so that he deserved no 
immunity. To this Becket answered, that the loss of his orders was 
one penalty, and it was not right that he should be punished twice for 
the same o^ence. They said that the King would be displeased, and 
it would be belter to give up their liberties than to perish themselves. 

This cowardly plea Bcckct treated no better than it deserved, and 
brought them over to his side, so that they all answered the King, that 
their duty forbade tlicm to comply with his demand. Henry put the 
<|uestion in another form, asking them whether they would in all things 
observe the royal constitutions of his ancestors. Becket replied, “ We 
will in all things, saving the privileges of our order;” and so, one by 
one, said they all, except Hilary of Chichester, who was afraid, and left 
out the important restriction. But by this cowardice all he gained was 
the King’s contempt. I Icnry chose him as the one on whom to vent 
his passion, al)UHcd him violently, and quitted the council in one of his 
furious fits of rage. 

Thenceforth llenry was at war with Becket. One of his first acts of 
spite w'as exiling the Archbishop’s friend, John of Salisbury, a faithful 
priest, and an excellent scholar, as his correspondence with his master 
remains to testify. It is curious to read his account of Paris. “ The 
people Mere seem to enjoy abundance of everything ; the Church 
ceremonies arc performed with great splendour, and I thought, with 
Jacob, ‘Surely the Lord is in this place, aiid I knew it not,’ also, in 
the words of the poet, 

‘ Blessed is the banish’d man who liveth here. ’ 

The French are much, afraid of our King Henry, and hate him most 
intensely ; but this between ourselves.” 

The Archbishop wrote to the Pope for counsel, but the King had 
strong influence at Rome, and the Pope only advised Becket to preserve 
peace ; owning that what the King demanded was wrong, but recom- 
mending Becket to give way, and make friends, so that England might 
be once more at his beck and call. 

For this policy Becket was far too straightforward, and his perplexity 
was great, especially when the Archbishop of York, who had always 
been his enemy, the jealous and disappointed Gilbert P’olliot of London, 
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C^MKo XX. and the time-serving Hilaty of Chichester, all declared themselves of tht 

TJke ~ King's party. 

Council of The Pope and his legate prevailed with Becket to consent to the 

Clarentiou, Constitutions of the realm without making any exception ; the King 
said tWs must be done in public, and in January, 1164, convoked a 
Council for the puri^ose at Clarendon, in Wiltshire. 

The Constitutions were read, and proved to contain much that was 
contrary to the canons of the Church ; they were discussed and com- 
mented on for three days, and then, to Beckct’s surprise and dismay, he 
was required not only to agree to them by word of mouth, as he had 
already done, but to set his archiepiscopal seal to them. Tie rose and 
exclaimed, much agitated, ** I declare, by God Almighty, that no seal of 
mine shall ever be set to such Constitutions as these.” 

The King left the room in a fur)', and great confusion ensued, of 
kvhich we have no clear account. 'Phe nobles broke in on the bishops, 
and threatened tlu'm in the King’s name ; the Grand Master of the 
Templars persuaded Bccket, and it seems that Ins firmness in some 
degree gave way, though whether what he repented of was the sealing 
I the Constitutions, or merely the promise he had given, we cannot tell.' 
j The assembly l>roke up, the king and eacli of the Archbishops taking n 
! copy of the Constitutions. 

j Becket, as lie rode away, lamented over what had passed, as hLs 
I faithfid friend and biographer, Herbert of Ih.shain, has recorded. “ My 
sins are the cause why the Church of England is reduced to bondage,” 
he said. “I was taken from the court to fdl this station, a proud and 
J vain man, not from the cloister, nor from a school of tlie Saviour, but 
j from the palace of (hxsiir. I was a feeder of binls, and I was suddenlv 
j made a feeder of men ; 1 was a patron of players, nnd a follower of 
hounds, and I .became a siiepherd over many souls. I neglectetl mv 
own vineyaul, and yet was intrusted with the care of others.” 

He fasted and alntained from ministering at the altar till he had 
received from th(! Tope a letter r)f abstdiUion for Ids act of weakness ; 
and a.s the Pope gave no ratificatitm of the C<»nslitutions of Clarendon, 
he did not consider them binding. 

Henry shifted his ground, and calling another Council at Nortbamp- 
ton, in 1164, brought various petty charges against the Archbishop. 
The first was, that a man named Jolin Marshall had failed to olitain 
justice in his court. Tlie truth was, that the innn had beem caught 
making oaths on a jestd)ook, instead of on the (Gospels, and Becket 
instead of coming himself to state this, sent four knights with letters 
explaining it. 

Fr)r this neglect, as it was said, of the King’s summons Bccket wa.s 
condemned to forfeit the whole of his personal property, and to this he 
submitted, but without appeasing the King, who went on to accuse him 
of taking the public money while Chancellor, when, as every one knew, 
he had spent far more largely than ever he had received in the King’s 
service. Not a person was there who did not know that his character 
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stood far above such base charges; besides, an appointment to an 
ecclesiastical dignity was always supposed to clear from all former 
cbaiges. 

Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, brother of King Stephen, 
went to the King, and offered to pay the whole sum required of Becket ; 
but he was not listened to, and the Bishops of Chichester and London 
plainly told the Archbishop, that what was aimed at was to force him 
to resign. The plain blunt Bishop of Lincoln said, “The man’s life is 
in danger ; he will lose it or his bishopric ; and what good his bishopric 
will do him without his life I do not see.” 

On the decisive clay, on which he was expected to submit to judgment, 
Archbishop Thomas rose early and celebrated mass, after which, arrayed 
in his pontifical dress, except his mitre and pall, he set out for the place 
of meeting, attended by his faithful clerks. He wished to have gone 
thither barefoot, and bearing his cross, to have thrown himself at the 
feet of the King, and interceded with him for the liberties of the Church ; 
but his clergy and the Templars persuaded him to relinquish this design, 
contrary to his own judgment. He returned to it again so far, that on 
dismounting in the Castle court, he took his cross from Alexander 
Llewellyn, its bearer, and carried it himself into the hall. The Bishop 
of Hereford ran up to him, saying, “ Suffer me, my lord, to carry the 
cross ; it is better tlian that you should carry it yourself.” 

“ Nay, my son,” he answered, “ suffer me to retain it, as the banner 
under which I fight.” 

A French archdeacon, who was present, said to the Bishop of London, 
“ My lord, do you allow the Archbishop to carry his own cross ? ” 

“ My good friend,” was Folliot’s rude reply, “he always was a fool, 
and will continue so to the end.” 

But when all gave way liefore the majestic figure of the^Archbishop, 
with the cross in his hand, Gilbert went up to him, and tried to snatch 
it away, telling him he was disturbing the peace, for the King would 
take the sword, and then the King and Archbishop would be matched 
against each other. 

“ So bo it,” said Becket ; “my cross is the sign of peace, the King’s 
sword is an instrument of war.” 

He sat down to wait, while the other prelates were called to a con- 
flultatioii with the King in another apartment. His clerks sat round, 
and Plerbcrt de Bosham said, “ If they lay violent hands on you, you 
can excommunicate them all.” 

“ Far be that from our lord,” rejoined Fitzstephen, his secretary; “let 
him rather follow the pattern of the ancient confessors and martyrs, and 
pray for his enemies and persecutors.” 

One of the King’s marshals touched Fitzstephen on the shoulder, 
telling liim it was forbidden to speak to the Archbishop, upon which he 
glanced at his master, and pointed to the cross, to express what he was 
forbidden to say. 

The King sat in his own chamber, and the bishops and barons were 
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Camko XX. sent in turn with messages from him to the Archbishop.' Becket 
Tht Ctmnctl the Pope, and the bishops on their side appeded against 

of^orih- the Archbishop: and then the Earls of Leicester and Cornwall were 
HM// 0 H. pronounce sentence on him ; but instead of allowing them to 

proceetl, he declared that the King had no right to call him to account 
for what had happened before he was Archbishop, for it had been 
expressly declared when he was appointed, that he was freed from all 
former claims. 

This was a point of view in which the Earls had not seen the case, 
and they said they must go back to the King. ‘‘One word more,” 
said Becket: i“as the soul is more worthy than the body, so you are 
bound to obey God rather than the King. Can the son judge his 
father ? I can receive no judgment from you or the King ; the Pope 
alone, under God, is my judge. I place myself and my Church under 
his protection. I call the bishops, who liave obeyed their King rather 
than God, to ansAver before his triinnial ; and so, protected by the Holy 
Catholic Church and the power of the Apostolic See, I leave this 
court.” 

He rose, followed by his clerks. Cries of abuse followed him, 
Ranulf dc Broc shot straws at him, and a relation of the King 
I reproached him with sneaking away like a traitor. “ If 1 were a 
! knight,” said the Archbishop, “my sword should answer that foul 
I speech,” 

It was only the King’s immediate followers that thus reviled him ; 
the poor crowded after him in multitudes, so that he could hardly 
hold in his horse, carry the cross, which he still retained, and give his 
I blessing to those who sought it. “ Sec,” he said to Ids clerks, “what a 
glorious train escorts me home ! These are the poor of whom Christ 
spake, partakers of my distress: open tlie door, and let us feast 
together ! ” 

On coming to the monastery, they first went to the chapel, where he 
prayed and laid down the cross ; then Avent to the refectory to take 
food. In talking «.)A'er the events of the day, be bade bis clerks beware 
of retorting on their enemies the abuse that Avas jioured on them. “To 
rail,” he said, “is the mark of an inferior; to bear it, of a superior. 
If wc would teach them to control their tongues, let us shoAV that we 
control our ears.” 

In the reading that eA^ening at supj>er tlie text occurred, “If they 
persecute you in one city, flee to another.” This Becket took as 
direction for his course, and sent to ask the King for a safe- conduct to 
return to Canterbury. The King said he shouUI have an answer to- 
morrow, which Becket and his clerks considered as a sign that his life 
Avas not safe. That night therefore be, with throe of his clergy, 
mounted at the postern of the monastery, and rode off, in such torrents 
of rain, that four times he was obliged to cut off a ])ortion of his long 
cloak to relieve him.self of the weight. lie made for Kent, travelling 
by night, and hiding by day, for tw^enty days, till lie reached the coast. 
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and at Estrey was hidden for seveial days in a little secret diamber, Cambo XX* 
opening into the parish church, whence, at mass, he gave the blessing 
to the congregation, though they knew it not* At last a small open BeSket, 
boat was procured, and embarking on the 2 d of November, 1164 , he 
safely landed near Gravelines. 

The county of Boulo^e belonged to Mary de Blois, Stephen’s 
daughter. She had taken the veil at Romsey, when a girl \ but on the 
death of her brothers, Eustace and William, became the heiress of her 
mother’s county of Boulogne, and had been stolen away and married, 
for the sake of her inheritance, by Matthew of Flanders. The Arch- 
bishop had opposed this marriage, and the count was therefore his 
enemy, so that he was obliged to pass through his territory lathe dis- 
guise of a Cistercian monk, calling himself Brother Christian. 

Twice he was in danger of discovery. The first time was when they 
met a party of young men hawking. Becket, who had never lost hk 
admiration for the noble birds (for one of whom he had so nearly lost 
his life), showed so much interest in the falcons, that their owner, sur- 
prised at seeing so much sportsmanship in a monk, exclaimed, “You 
must be the Archbishop of Canterbury ! ” “ What,” said another of 

the hawking party, “do you think the Archbishop travels in this sort?” 

And thus Becket was saved from being obliged to make answer. T^ie 
next time was at supper, when they had reached the inn at Gravelines, 
where his great height and beautiful hands attracted attention, and the 
host .further remarking that he bestowed all the choicest morsels on the 
children, was convinced that this must be the English Archbishop, 
whose escape was already known on the Continent, and falling down at 
his feet, blessed the saints for bringing such a guest under his roof. 

Becket was much afraid the good man might unintentionally betray 
him, and left Gravelines early the next morning, on his way to the 
monastery of St. Bertin’s, at St. Omer. It is amusing to find Becket’s 
faithful clerks, on the Friday when they were to arrive at that hospi- 
table convent, trying to coax their master to grant them leave, after 
their journey, to eat a little meat, “ for suppose there should be a 
scarcity of fish.” Here they were joined by Herbert de Bosham, who 
had been sent to Canterbury, to collect such money and valuables as he 
could bring away. 

Henry had in the meantime sent an embassy to desire the King of 
France not to shelter “the late Archbishop;” but it met with no 
favourable reception from Louis. “He is a noble-minded man,” said 
he ; “ if I knew where to find him, I would go with my whole court to 
meet him.” 

“But he did much harm to France,” said the Earl of Arundel, 

“ at the head of the English army.” 

“ That was his duty,” said Louis ; “I admire him the more. If he 
had been my servant, he would have done the same for me.” 

Nor did the embassy meet with much better success on going to Sens, 
where Pope Alexander III. then was. The Bishop of London began 
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Cameo XX. to abuse the Archbishop virulently, saying that he had fled, “as the 
Scripture saith, * the wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.* 

** Nay,” interrupted the Pope, “spare, I entreat you, spare ” 

“ I will spare him, holy father,” said Gilbert. 

“ Not Am, but yourself^ brother,” said Alexander ; and Gilbert was 
silenced. 

Finding how favourably both Pope and King were disposed towards 
him, Becket left his retreat at St. Omer, and was received with much 
respect by Louis at Soissons, after which he proceeded to Sens. There 
he w'as treated with high honour by Alexander, and almost his first 
mensure was to confess, with deep grief, that he considered his election 
uncanon ical, “ the handiwork of men, and not of God,” and that there- 
fore these troubles had fallen on his Church. He therefore gave up 
his see ; but the Pope would not accept his resignation, and assignetl to 
him the Cistercian Abbey of Pontigny as his dwelling-place. Here he 
remained two years, while the king persecuted his adherents aiul 
banished his kindred. Four hundred poor creatures were strijipcd of 
their goods, and turned adrift in Flanders, where they must have 
perished had not the Count and the I'hnprcss Maude taken i)ity nn 
them. 
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DEATH OF BECKET. 

(1166—1172.) 

King of Englami King of Scotland. King of Franco. Emperor of Ctrmany. 

1154. Henry 11 . 1165. William. 1137. Louis VII. 1x52. Frie<lrich IL 

Pope. 

1x59. Alexander III. 

In n66 Pope Alexander III. returned to Rome, after many vain CamcoXXI. 

attempts to reconcile the King and Archbishop, and it was determined 

that Becket should pronounce sentence of excommunication on the King driven from 

and his chief followers in his uncanonical proceedings. Henry was at 

this time seriously ill, and Becket therefore did not include him under 

the sentence ; the others were excommunicated, and this so exasperated 

Henry that he intimated to the monks at Pontigny that he should seize 

all the possessions of the Cistercians in England, if they continued to 

harbour his enemy. 

The poor monks were much distressed, and laid the letter before 
their guest, who could, of course, do no other than depart. ** He who 
fceils the birds of the air, and clothes the lilies of the field, will provide 
I'or me and my fellow exiles,” said he ; and he soon after received an 
invitation from the King of France, to choose any castle or convent in 
hi.s dominions for his abode. He selected the Abbey of St. Columba, 
a little beyond the walls of Sens, and took leave of the brethren at 
Pontigny with such a burst of tears that the abbot remarked them with 
surprise, and begged to know their cause. “ I feel that my days are 
numbered,” said Becket; “I dreamt last night that I was put to 
death.” 

**Do you think you are going to be a martyr?” said the abbot ; 

“you eat and drink too much for that.” 

“ I know that 1 am too self-indulgent,” said the Archbishop ; “but 
Cod is merciful, albeit I am unworthy of His favour.” 

Legates were sent by the Pope to negotiate, and many letters were 
written on cither side, but without effect. The difference was said to 
lie in a nutshell, Dut where the liberties of the Church were concerned 
Becket was inflexible. At the Epiphany, 1169, he was put to a severe 
trial ; Henry himself, who had long been at war with Louis le Jeune, 
came to Montmirail, to liold a conference and sign a treaty, and he was 
summoned to attend it. By the advice of the legates and other clergy 
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Becket had agreed to give up the phrase which had formerly given tlm 
King so much offence at Clarendon, ‘‘saving the privileges of my 
order,** but not without inserting in its stead an equivalent, “saving the 
honour of God,’* which, as being concerned in that of the Church, 
meant the same thing. 

Yet on this the clergy of France, who were always extremely submis- 
sive to the crown, were by no means of Becket’s opinion, and tried so 
hard to persuade him, for the sake of peace, to suppress this clause 
altogether, and make no reservation, that the bold and faithful Herbert 
de Bosham began to fear he might give way, and pressing through the 
crowd, as the Archbishop was advancing to the presence of the two 
kings, he whispered in his ear, Take heed, my lord, walk warily ; I 
tell you truly, if you leave out the words, ‘saving God’s honour,’ as 
you suppressed the other phrase, saving your own order, your sorrow 
will be renewed, and the more bitterly.” 

The throng was so dense that Becket could only answer him by a 
fook, and he remained in great anxiety as he watched his master 
advance and throw himself at the feet of King Henry ; then, w'hen 
raised up by the king, begin to speak, accusing himself of being, by his 
unworthiness, the cause of the troubles of the Fnglish Church. “There- 
fore,” said he, “ I throw myself on your mercy and pleasure, my lord, 

I on the whole matter that lies between us, only saving the honour of my 
God:^ 

Henry burst out in rage and fury, heaping on Becket a load of abuse; 
declaring to the King of France that this was all a pretence, and that 
he himself was willing to leave the Archbishop to the full as much 
power as any of his predecessors, but that he knew tl>at whatever the 
Archbishop disapproved, he would say was contrary to God’s honour. 
“ Now,” said Hem*)', “there have been many kings of Knglaml before 
me, some of greater power than 1 am, soimr of less ; and there liave 
I been many archbishops of Canterbury before him. Now let him 
bcliave to me as the holiest of his predecessors behaved to the least of 
mine, and I am satisfied.” 

There was apparent reason in this, that brought over Louis to 
Henry’s side, and he said rather insultingly, “My lord Archbisltop, do 
you wish to be more than a saint ? ” 

But Becket stood firm. He said there had indeed been holier and 
greater archbishops before him, each one of whom had corrected .some 
abuse of the Church, and had they corrected all, ho should not have 
been exposed to this fiery trial. Besides, the })oint w'as, that Henry was 
not leaving the Church as it had been under tliem, but >et;king to biml 
a yoke on her that they had never home. Almost all the French 
clergy and nobles were now against him ; they callctlhim obstinate and 
proud ; the two kings mounted their horses and nxle away together 
without bidding him farewell, and some of the last words his clerks 
heard from the French nobles were, “ He has been cast out by England ; 
let him find no support in France.” 
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Dreading what might eome next, and grievously disappointed in their 
hopes of returning to their homes, even his clerks were out of humour, 
and blamed his determination. As they rode back in the gloom 
towards St. Columba, the hone of one happened to stumble, and in his 
vexation he exclaimed, '*Come up, saving the honour of the Church 
and my order.” 

The Archbishop looked grieved, but was silent, and Herbert took 
this moment for riding up to him and saying, Heaven be4)raised, my 
lord, that through all to-day*s tribulation you have been sustained 
the Lord, and have not suffered that slippery member to betray you 
into anything against the honour of God.” 

The great ground of anxiety was the displeasure of Louis, who had 
hitherto not only allowed the exiles to take shelter in his dominions, 
but absolutely maintained them, and if he was won over by their 
persecutors, what was to become of them ? 

Their alarm increased as they heard nothing from him of his usual 
messages of kindness and friendship, and they were consulting together 
on their plans if they should be turned out of St. Columba. 

“Never fear,” said the Archbishop; “I am the only person King 
Henry wishes to injure i if I go away, no one will molest you.” 

“It is for you we are anxious,” they said ; “ we do not see where 
you can find refuge.” 

“Care not for me,” he said; “ my God can protect me. Though 
England and France are closed against me, I shall not be undone, 
will not apply to those Roman robbers, who do nothing but plunder the 
needy. I have heard that the people who dwell on the banks of the 
Arar in Burgundy are open-handed. I will go among them on foot, 
with one comrade, and they will surely have compassion on me.!’ 

Just then a messenger came to desire the Archbishop to come to the 
lodgings of the French king. 

“ There ! it is to drive us out of his kingdom,” said one of the 
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clerks. 

“ Do not forbode evil,” returned Becket. “You are not a prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet.” 

Becket could hardly have been prepared for the manner of his recep 
tion. Louis threw himself on his knees, crying out, “ My father, 
forgive me ; you were the only wise man among us. We were all 
blinded and besotted, and advised you to make God’s honour give way 
to a man’s will ! I repent of it, my father, and entreat you to bestow 
on me absolution ! ” / 

Louis had been brought to this change of mind by a breach of 
promise on Henry’s part, but he never again wavered in his confidence 
and support of Becket. 

In the November of the same year there was another interview 
between the two kings and Becket, at Montmartre, near Paris. By this 
time the Bishops of London and Salisbury had been excommunicated 
for disobedience to their primate, and Henry, expecting the same strok 
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CamboXXI. to fall on himself, was resolved to put an end to the quarrel, and 
The hies 0/ Becket to his kingdom, to deal with him there as best 

jheac*. he might. 

Becket did not, by any means, trust the king’s intentions, and had 
written to ask the Pope what pledge for his security he had better 
require. Alexander answered, that it was not accordant with the 
character of an ecclesiastic to stipulate for such pledges, but that he had 
better content himself with obtaining from the king a kiss of peace. 

Now this kiss Henry would not give ; he said he had sworn an oath 
never to kiss the Archbishop, and this refusal immediately convinced 
every one that evil was intended. Louis and all the Archbishop’s 
friends concurred in advising him never to come to any terms without 
this seal of friendship, and entirely on this groiuul the treaty was broken 
off. One of Becket’s cletgjy remarked that the meeting had taken place 
on the spot where St. Denys was put to death, adding, “ It is my belief 
that nothing but >our martyrdom will ensure peace to the Church.” 

‘‘Be it so,” said llecket ; “Cod grant that she maybe redeemed, 
even at the sacrifice of luy life.” 

He began to make up his mind that since the King had given up the 
point at issue, ho ought to allow no regard for his personal safety to 
keep him away from his fli)ck ; but just at this point the quarrel ])ccame 
further complicated. JIenr)% in dread of excommunication, res()lvc<l to 
have his son Heniy crowne<l, to reign jointly with him, aivl the difiicuUy 
arose that no one could lawfully perform the coronation hut tlie primate. 
Letters prohibiting the bishops from taking part in the coronation were 
sent by Becket, but in the meantime (dlbcrt Kolliol had been api)ealing 
to Rome against his own excommunication. 'I'hc }\;po. who had been 
shuffling throughout, would not absolve him himself, but gave him 
letters to the Archbishops of Rouen and Nevers, and tiu'y granted him 
absolution; on which he returned triumphant to Kngland, and joine<l 
with Roger of York and Hilary of ChichoU-r in setting the cruwn (»n 
the licacl of young Honr>-. It \\as a measure which ev('r\ person con- 
cerned in it had bitterly to rue ; king, princ«‘, Inslmj-s, everv one 
except Margaret, young Henry’s wife, who steadily avoidi'd reccivi)ig 
the crown from any one but her old tutor and trierurilu; piimate. 

Pope and Archbishop ]>uth agreed that this eontcmj.t nf prohibition 
must be visited by cxc'nnmuuication ; and as Alexander had ab.-iu this 
time elToctually humided tlie pride o{ the I'.mperor I'redciick, Henry 
thought it time to submit, at least in appearance, lest Ids realm should 
be laid under an interdict. At Fivitval, lln refore, he met the Arch- 
bisliop in the autumn of 1170, and all was anangul. He consented to 
the excommunication of those concenied in the (.oronation ; he held 
Becket s stirrup ; lie did everything but give the kiss of peace, but that 
he constantly avoided, lu en when they went to church togetlicr at Tours, 
when, in the course of the communion service, Henry must have received 
the kiss from the Archbishop, he contrived to change the service to the 
mass for the dead, in which the kiss did not occur. The last time the 
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King and Archbishop met was at Chaumont, near Blois, and here theyhad CAiotc^CRP^ 
a return of old feelings, talked cheerfully, and in a iHeikdy maimer, and 
Henry was so much touched by this remembrance of his happiest and Bucket, ^ 
best days, when his noble Chancellor was his friend and counsellor, that 
he exclaimed, Why will you not do as I wish you ? I would put all 
my affairs into your hands.” 

But Becket told his clerks that he recollected, “ All these things will 
I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

They parted for the last time, and Becket prepared for his return after 
his seven years^ exile, sending before him letters from the Pope, sus- 
pending the Archbishop of York, and cxcomiftuntcating the other 
bisliops who had assisted at the coronation. At every step warnings 
met him that the English coast was beset with his foes, lying in wait to 
murder him ; but lie was resolved to proceed, and bold Herbert helped to 
strengthen his resolution by his arguments. On the third of December 
he set sail from the Boulogne coast. " There is England, my lord 1 ” 
cried the rejoicing clerks. 

” You are glad to go,” he said ; “but before forty days you will wish 
yourself an5r\vhere else.” 

With extreme joy did the people of Sandwich see, for the first time 
for seven years, the archiepiscopal cross, as it stood high above the 
prow of the ship. They tlironged to receive their pastor and ask his 
blessing, and in every village through which he passed the parish priest 
came forth with cross or banner, his flock in procession behind him, and 
the bells iiealing merrily, wliile tlie road was strewed with garlands. 

At Canterbury the joy was extreme ; anthems were sung in all the 
churches, and the streets resounded with trumpets and the shouts of the 
people in their holiday robes. The Archbishop rode through the midst, 
saluted each of the monks of Christ Church on the cheek, and then 
went straight to his own cathedral, where his greeting to his flock was a 
sermon on the text, “ Here w^e have no abiding city.” 

After taking possession of his palace, Becket set out to London to 
visit his pupil, the young king, taking him a present of a fine horse ; but 
he was not allowed to see him, and the courtiers threatened him 
severely, because of the rejoicings of the citizens of London. At 
home he was much annoyed by his old enemy Ranulf de Broc, 
who from Saltwood Castle made forays on all that were going to the 
archiepiscopal palace, stole his baggage, and cut off the tail of one of 
ilic poor horses that carried it. 

The bishops w ho had been placed under the censures of the Church 
were, meanwhile, in violent anger. Roger of York said he had 
8,000 crowns in his coffers, and would spend every one of them in 
beating down Thomas’s insolence : and together they all set out to 
make their complaints to the King, who was at Falaise. 

It W’ould seem that Henry either forgot, or did not choose to tell 
them, of the permission he had given Becket at Freitval, and he went 
into a passion, saying, if all who were concerned in the coronation were 
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CamboXXI. to be excommanicated, he ought to be one. The Archbishop of York 
Con^acy patience and good contrivance. “ What would you have me 

cfm do ? ” said Henry, 

knigku. « barons must advise you/* said one of the bishops (which, is 

not known) ; **but as long as Thomas lives you will never be at peace.” 

Henry’s eyes flashed. “ A curse/* cried he, “ on all the false varlets 
I have maintained, who have left me so long subject to the insolence of 
a priest, without attempting to rid me of him I ” 

A council of the barons was called, and Henry found them willing 
enough to advise him as he wished. “ The only way to deal with such 
a fellow,” said one, *“is to plait a few withs in a rope, and have him up 
to a gallows.” In the midst of the council, however, it was observed that 
four of the King’s knights were missing — Reginald Fitziirse, William 
Tracy, Hugh Morville, and William Brito. It was remembered that they 
had heard the King’s words about the insolent priest, and becoming 
alarmed for the consequences, Henry sent off the Earl of Mandevillc 
and some others with ortlers to overtake them, and arrest tlie Archbishop. 

The four knights had held a hasty council, after wliich they set out 
separately, agreeing to meet in Saltwood Castle, where they wore sure 
of assistance in their designs from Randolf de Broc. 'J'hey reached it 
on Innocents’ Day, and the next day set out for Canter! mry, accompanied 
by several of the Broc family and their armed retainers. In the mean* 
time Becket had been keeping Christmas, and preaching his last sermon 
on the text, ” Peace on earth, good-will to men.” He had sent away 
his cross-1 )earer, Alexander Llewellyn, and his high-mimled friend, 
Herbert de Boshani, with letters to the Poj>t; — perhaps Ix'causc he was 
afraid that Herbert’s boldness might bring him iritu peril ; and he was 
sitting in his own chamber writing, when the four knights arrived, and 
desired to speak with him. 

He received liiem with his clerg)* about him, and they began to 
threaten him in the n.ame of the King, and order him to leave the 
kingdom. He must fully have understood the meaning of all tin-. ; but 
he stood finn, and cpiietly ans\\ eretl all tlieir railing, d'hey tlien told 
him his doings should recoil on his own head, and on hi^ rejdying that 
he was ready to suffer martyrdom, they noisily left the room, Fil/ursc 
shouting out, ” IIo ! clerks and monks, in the King’s name sci/e that 
man, and keep him till justice is done.” 

” You will find me here,” answered Bccket, standing by tlie door. 

The knights had gone back to arm themselves and join ilieir retainers. 
In the meantime the terrified clergy fastened all the doors of the 
monastery, and besought the Archbishop to take shelter in the church ; 
but he sderaed the only person present who liad no fear, and replied that 
he would not flee, he would remain where he was. At last he was i>er- 
suaded to come into church, as it was the hour for vespers, atnl set off, 
with the cross borne before him. 

“ My lord, my lord ! they are anning ! ” cried one frightened monk ; 
and another brought word that they were upon them, Robert de Broc 
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having shown them the way the orchard. StiU Becket was 

calm; and as the monks tried to drag him into the chords he stood r^r'Zrpf 
at the door, saying, “ Go on with the holy service. As long as you arc 3€cket* . 
afraid of death I v»^l not enter/* 

They proceeded, and he advanced up the aisle. As he was going up 
the steps to the altar there was a rush of monks into the church, for 
Reginald Fitzursc, with a drawn sword, had just come through the 
cloister door, the other murderers following. B^ket turned on seeing 
the monks trying to bolt and bar the church doors. ** It is not right,** 
said he, ** to make a fortress of the hotise of prayer. It can protect its 
own, even if its doors are open. We shall conquer our enemies by 
suffering, not by fighting.** 

The vespers ceased ; the clcigy threw themselves on the altars for 
protection; the Archbishop stood alone with one canon, with Fite- 
Stephen and Edward Grim, a priest who had come to visit him. In 
rushed the band of armed men, crying out, “Where is the traitor, 

Thomas Becket?** To this he made no answer; but when the cry 
was, ‘‘Where is the Archbishop?** he came down the steps, saying, 

“ Here I am ; no traitor, but a priest of the Lord. What would you 
of me?” 

“ Absolve those you have excommunicated.*’ 

“ They have not repented, and I will not** 

“ Then you shall die.” 

“ I am ready, for the Lord’s sake ; but in the name of Almighty God 
I forbid you to harm these, whether priests or laymen/* 

“ Flee, or you are a depl man,** cried one, striking him with the back 
of his sword, and unwilling, apparently, to slay him in the church. 

They tried to push him away from the pillar against which he was 
standing, but in vain. Becket was a tall powerful man, expert in the 
use of weapons. Had he snatched a sword from one of these, he 
might have saved his life; but temporal arms he had long since laid 
aside, and he only stood still, clasped his hands in prayer, and com- 
mended his soul to his God. Reginald Fiteurse began to fear the 
people might break in to his rescue, and struck a blow which woundec 
his head, as well as the arm of Edward Grim, who fled to the altar ; bu^ 

Becket did not move hand or foot — only, as the blood flowed from his 
face, he said, “In the name of Christ, and for the defence of th< 

Church, I am ready to die.” Tracy struck him again twice on the head 
he staggered, and as he .was falling, the fourth stroke, given by Brito 
cleft off the top 6f his skull with such violence, that the sword brok< 
against the pavement. 

The murderers, after making sure of his death, left the church ; the 
monks took up his corpse, unwounded, save the crown of his head 
which was shattered to pieces above his tonsure, and laid it out on th< 
high altar, deeming that he had indeed been a sacrifice, and weeping a 
they beheld the beauty of his peaceful expression, as if he had calm! 
fallen asleep. They folded outwards the hair-cloth shirt he had alway 
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Cam^XXI. wom secretly, and as the blood still trickled from the wound, it was 
Retriimiiim. caught in a dish. 

The threats of Randolf de Broc obliged them to bury him in haste 
the next morning, and they were strictly forbidden to place his coffin 
among those of the former archbishops, — a command wliich they obeyed, 
from the dread that otherwise his remains might be insulted. They had 
not long to fear. Europe rang with horror at the crime, and admiration, 
rather than compassion, for the victim. No one was more shocked 
than the King himself, who was at Bure, in Normandy, when the news 
reached him. For three days he remained shut up in Iiis room, taking 
no food, and seeing no one, in an agony of grief and dismay at the con- 
sequence of liis hasty words, and dwelling on those days of early 
friendship which he had passed w'ith the murdered Bccket. Not till 
I these first paroxysms of grief w'ore over was lie even able to think of 
I the danger he was in, and he then sent off an embassy to explain to the 
Pope how far he was from intending the bloody deed, and to entreat 
forgiveness. 

He was at a loss how to treat the murderers. lie could not punish 
what his own words had been supposed to authorize, and he dared not 
let them escape, lest he should l.)c supposed to be tlieir dcfemlor. He 
therefore let tlicm reap the benefit of the liberties for whicli iJecket had 
died : their crime was done on the person of a clerk ; therefore it was 
left to the censures of the Church. 

They had in tlie meantime tied to Mf>r\illc’s Castle, in Cumberland, 
where they f(.mn(l themselves regarded with iuuver>:il execration ; their 
j servants shrank from their presence, and,^in the exaggerations of 
tradition, it was said th.at the very dogs would not approach them. 

OV’crwhelmed witli remorse, lliey set out for Italy, and dreaded and 
avoided, as if they bore a mark like the fust ‘‘ murilerer and vagabond,’' 
they threw themselves at the feel of the I’oj.'e, and enlroaled to know 
what they should do to obtain mercy. He ordered them to go on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, ami they all went exce[>l Tracy, wlai, lingering 
I behind, was seized with a dreadful illne-.s, and died at Cosenza. The 
i others all died within three \ear>, willi deep marks of penitence, and 
j were buried before the door of the Church of tlic 1 loly Se[»ul< lire, 
j Henry obtained jiardon from the Toj^e on giving up all atiempi.-, at 
; vabjecting the Church to the law of the Slate, and on giving a large sum 
, of money to maintain 2fJO knights for three years in the Holy J.and. 
j He aho largely cndo\Ned Mary and Agnes liecket, the Archhi:,liopks 
j sisters, with possessions in his newly-conquered domain in 1 1 eland ; and 
I one of them became the ancestrev. of tijc noble family of Paller, Karls 
; of Ormonde. 

The cathedral at Canterbury had, in the meantime, been sprinkled 
1 with holy water, to purify it from the crime of .sacrilege and murder 
there committed, and for which it had been a w liole year left neglected, 
and without the celebration (»f divine service. On its reojH.mmg gilts 
poured in from all quarters, in honour of the Archbishop, and it \\as 
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repaired and beautified to a. great degree. The beautiful circular CamtoXXI# 
chapel at the east end was named Becket’s crown, and the spot by the canoniza- 
north transept where he fcU was termed the martyrdom. Reports of ti<m, 
miracles having been performed at his intercession were carried to 
Rome, and Pope Ale^nder canonized him as St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The next year, 1174, Henry IL, who was broken down with 
grief at the rebellion of his sons, rode from Southampton to ,Canterbur>' 
without resting, taking no food but bread and water, entered the city, 
and walked through the streets barefoot to the cathedral, and into 
the crypt, where he threw himself prostrate on the ground, while 
Gilbert Folliot preached to the people. 

In the chapter-house Henry caused each of the clergy present, to the 
number of eighty, to strike him over the shoulders with a knotted cord, 
and afterwards spent the whole night beside the tomb. He heard 
mass the next morning, and returned to London. 

A few years after Louis VII. came to pray at the tomb of his friend 
for the recovery of his son Philippe Auguste, who was ill of a fever. 

He made splendid gifts to the cathedral, and in especial a veiy large 
diamond and a golden cup. In Italy Thomas was equally honoured. 

William the Good, of Sicily, who married Joan, daughter to Henry II. 
placed a colossal statue of St. Thomas of Canterbury in his new 
foundation, the Church of Monreale ; and at Agnani there is still 
preserved a richly embroidered cope, presented by Pope Innocent III. 
bearing thirty-six different scenes in delicate needle-work, and among 
them the death of the English Archbishop. There are also many 
Geimaii and French re|||psentations of the subject; the murderers, 
in the more ancient ones, carefully distinguished by their shields : 

Morville, freity fletir-de 4 is ; Tracy, two bars gules ; Brito, three bears ^ 
heads muzzled ; Fitzurse, three bears passant. 

In Henry III.’s reign a new shrine was built at Canterbury, and the 
Archbishop’s relics were thither translated. No saint in England was 
more popular than St. Thomas of Canterbury, and frequent pilgrimages 
w'cre made to his shrine. The Canterbury Pilgrims of Chaucer are 
thither journeying, and Simon of Sudbury, ‘.the ardibishop killed by 
Wat Tyler’s mob, is said to have made himself unpopular by rebuking 
the superstition that made the ignorant believe in the efficacy of these 
pilgrimages. 

Then came the reaction. Henry VIII., little able to endure such a 
saint as Becket, sent the spoilers to Canterbury. Lord Cromwell burnt 
his relics, and carried off the treasures of gold and jewels, which filled 
two chests, so heavy that six or eight men were wanted to carry each of 
them. Henry wore Louis VII. ’s diamond in a ring. The costly 
shrine was destroyed, and the pavement, worn by the 'knees of the 
pilgrims, alone remained to show where Becket’s tomb had been. In 
London the house of Gilbert k Becket in Southwark, where the 
Saracen lady had ended her toilsome journey, and where Thomas had 
been bom, had in Henry III. ’s reign been made a hospital ; Edward VI. 
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CAMiraXXl. granted it for the same use ; and thus it still remains, by its old 
SpoliaiwH. St. Thomas’s Hospitsi, which perhaps would not so generally 

be given it, if it were known after what saint it was so called 
His likeness was destroyed in every church and public building, so that 
but one head of St. Thomas k Becket is known to exist in England — 
namely, one in stained glass at the village of Horton in Ribblcsdale— 
and even in missals and breviaries it was defaced. 

No one has met with more abuse than Becket, ever since the 
Reformation. Proud, ostentatious, hypocritical, and rebellious, these are 
the terms usually bestowed on him. How far he deserves them may be 
judged from a life detailed with unusual minuteness, by three intimate 
companions, none of them treating him as faultless. Of the rights of 
the struggle we will not speak. No one can doubt that Hecket gave his 
life for the cause which, in all sincerity, he deemed that of the Church 
against the World. 

The fate of the murderers has been questioned in later times. It is 
said that they died at lumie in peace and fair prosperity ; but the evidence 
on either side is nearly balanced. 
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THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

(1172.) 

Few histories are more strange and confused than the Irish. The inha- 
bitants of lerne, or Erin, as far as anything credible can be discovered 
about them, were of three different nations, who had in turn subdued 
the island before the beginning of history. These were the Tuath de 
Dunans, the Firbolg, and the Scots, or Milesians, \Vlio the two first 
were we will not attempt to say, though Irish traditions declare that 
some of them were there before the Flood, and that one Fintan was 
saved by being transformed into a salmon, and so swimming about till 
the water subsided, after which he resumed the human form, and lived 
so long that the saying wgs, ** I could tell you much if I was as old as 
Fintan.” 

The Milesians are not much behind their predecessors in their claim, 
for they say they arc descended from a son of Japhet, and first dis- 
covered writing and all the arts commonly said to have been derived 
from Egypt, but which they assert were carried thither by one Neill, 
who gave his name to the river Nile, as well as to his sons, all the 
CVNeills of Ireland. 

It is more certain that these Milesians were Kelts, and were in early 
times called Scots. A colony of them conquered the Piets, drove the 
Caledonians into Galway, and gave Nortli Britain, or Albin, the name 
of Lesser Scotland, while their own country, or Greater Scotia, 
returned to its former name of Erin, called by the Romans Hibernia, 
and by the English Ireland. 

The Erse tongue is nearly the same as the Gaelic, and there was much 
in the Irish and Highland institutions showing their common origin. 
The clan system prevailed in Ireland, the clans being called ^epts, and 
all having as a surname the nami of the common ancestor. His 
representative, the chief, was known as the Carfinnyj but the succession i 
was not determined by the rules of primogeniture. It was always in 
one family, but the choice was made by election of the next heir. 
When a Carfinny died, another came into office, who had been chosen 
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Stxn ^ accession as heir, or Tanist, and at the same time another Tanist 

* was (diosen to succeed him as Carfinny at his death. The land was the 

OM/retami. property of the tribe, divided into holdings, |md whenever the death 
of' a considerable proprietor took place there was a fresh allotment of 
the whole, which, of course, as well as the choice of a Tanist, set the 
whole population at war. 

There were four kingdoms, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, 
to which the chiefs succeeded by tanistry, besides Meath, another 
kingdom which always belonged to the principal king, or Toparch, who 
was in like manner elected as Tanist on each new accession j and the 
numbers of battles and murders among these wild Irish princes is 
beyond all estimate. Out of 178 kings, 7 * were slain in battle, and 60 
murdered. 

Christianity was bronglit to Ireland about the year 400, by St. 
Colman and St. Patrick. It docs not seem to have materially softened 
the manners of tlie people at large, whose wars went on as fiercely as 
ever ; but the churches were seats of peace and learning, whence 
teachers went forth in numbers into (laul, and among the heathen 
Saxons of England- The Roman calendar shows so many names of 
Irisli hermits, priests, and nun.s, that we do not wonder ICrin once was 
known as the Isle of Saints. 

The Northmen made their cruel inroads on Ireland, and svve[)t aw.ay 
much of the beginnings of civilization. Turges, a Danish chief, was ir 
815 king of all Ireland ; and having forced Melachlin, or Malachy, 
King of Meath, to give up his daughter to him, Melachlin sent with her, 
in the disguise of female attendants, sixteei^oimg men anned with 
skeynes, or long knives. They killed Turges, and brouglU the ]>rinces.s 
back to her father, who was waiting in ambush at ih) great dist.ance 
j with his armed men, set upon the Danes, defeated thein, and being 
I joined by the other Irish princc.s, destroyed them all. 
i It is said that shortly before Melachlin, when at the court of 'J'urges, 
had told him that Ireland was full of a kind of foul ravenous birtl, and 
asked his advice how to get rid of them ; to which Turges answered, 
that he had belter <lcstroy the ne.st5, eggs, nestlings, and all — counsel 
which the Irish hardly needed ; and the massacre of the Danish raven's 
brood was frightful. 

I During the lull brought about by Alfred's cf>n(]ucst^ the Irish enjoyed 
j the halcyon days remembered as those of .Malachy with th(! collar of 
, gold (which he had torn from the neck of a conquered Danel, and 
1 those of Brien Boromhe, or Boru, the great Bricn, in whose reign a 
; maiden, though 

Rich and rare were the gem'; she wore,” 
travelled safely round the Dreeu Isle unprotected, save by 
Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride.” 

But when England suffered again, Ireland shared its fate, and in 1004, 



Bden Boru^ at the age in th^gxeat baitte of % 

Ciontarf with his eld^; son Moroni ^ the Danes gained a i[^rmanen| 
settlement, besides mal;^ end^ 'librays on the epast. King Oiaf Chntdi/f ,: ; 
Trygvessoii of Komray inducted onit of these descents ; and while 
driving oflt h large he^ of Cattle, a peasant so piteously ent^ed to 
have his own cows restored, diat the king told him' he might take 
them, if he could tell at once which they were, but that he must not 
delay the march. The peasant said his dog knew them, and sent the 
animal into the midst of the herd, which consisted of several hundreds, 
when he drove out just the number his master had asked, and all 
bearing the same mark. The king desired to purchase the intelligent 
animal, but the man begged that he would take it as a gift, on which 
blaf presented him with a gold ring, and kept apd valued the ftiithftil 
Vige as *^the best of dogs ” for many years after. 

Turlogh, the contemporary of the Conqueror, seems to l^e been 
prosperous, since his subjects were rich enough to buy the unfortunate 
English, who were sold for slaves, till St. Wulstan put a stop 16 the 
traffic. 

Morogh O’Brien of Leinster sent to William Rufus bog oak from 
the green of Oxmanton on the Liffey, to serve for the timber of the roof 
of Westminster Hallj and this wood, enjoying the universal Irish 
exemption from vermin, is said never to harbour a spider. Morogh 
was once told that William Rufus intended to make a bridge of his 
ships and conquer Ireland. After some musing, Morogh asked, “Hath 
the king in his great threatening said, * If it please God * ? ” — ** No I” — 

“ Then seeing he putteth his trust only in man, and not in God, I fear 
not his coining,” 

Morogh was a peaceable man. Magnus, the Norse king of Man, by 
way of defiance, sent him his shoes, ordering him to hang them on 4 is 
shoulders on Christmas day as he passed through his hall. The Irish 
were, of course, much enraged at the insult offered to their master, but 
Morogh only laughed at the folly of the conceit, saying, “ I will not 
only bear his shoes, hut I had rather eat them than that he should 
destroy one province in Ireland.” Magnus did not, however, give up 
his puq)osc of invasion, but was killed in reconnoitring the coast. 

Morogh was murdered at Dublin about 1130, and thenceforward all was 
dire confusion. 

’ The Irish Church had never been decidedly under the dominion of 
Kome, and the Popes, in the divided state of the country, obtained 
neither money nor obedience from it. They thought much advantage 
might be gained if it were. under the rule of England; and in 1154, 

Adrian IV., assuming that all islands ^ere at the dbposal of the Church, 

gave Henry II. a bull, authorizing him to become Lord of Ireland, Grant nf 

provided he would establish the Pope’s authority there. However, the 

Irish not being likely readily to receive their new Lord, and Henry 

having full occupation at home, allowed his grant to rest in oblivion 

till circumstances arose to enable him to avail Mmself of it 

M 
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C^o Dertdiod MacMorpgh, King of Leinster, a cruel savage, who had 
baibarously revenged the death of his father, the good Morogh, had 
Ottimg9 0/ in the year 1152 stolen away DevorghaI,j|the wife of Tigheirnach 
O'Rourke, Prince of Breffny. The foparcn, Turiogh O'Connor, was 
us^ . the friend of O'Rourke, and forced Dermod to midcc restitution, but 
the husband and lover, of course, remained bitter enemies ; and when 
O'Connor died, the new chieftain, O'Lachlan, being on the side of 
Dermod, O’Rourke was severely oppressed, till the tables were turned 
by O'Lachlan being killed, and Roderick O’Connor, the son of Tur- 
logl^ becoming toparch. Thereuixm Leinster was invaded in 1167, 
and Dermod was obliged to flee, setting fire to his capital at Ferns. 
He hastened to Henry II. in Normandy, and offered his allegiance, 
provided the king would restore him. But Henry was too much 
engaged in his disputes with France to attend to the matter, and all 
Dermod could obtain was a letter permitting the English knights to 
take up his cause if they were so incHned. 

Earl With these letters Dermod sought the fierce Normans whose estates 

' Wales. The first who attended to him was Richard de 

Clare, son of the Earl of Pembroke, and surnamed Strongbow, a bold, 
adventurous man, ruined by his extravagance, and kept at a distance by 
the king on account of his ambition. To him Dennod offered the 
hand of his daughter Eva, and the succession of Leinster, provided he 
would recover for him the kingdom. Richard accepted, but thought it 
prudent to obtain the king's special permission ; tand in the meantime 
Dermod by his promises further engaged in his cause a small band of 
other knights, — Robert Fitzstephen, Maurice Fitzgerald, Milo Fitz- 
henry, llerv^ de Montmarais, and some others. In May 1169, thirty 
knights, sixty men at arms, and three hun'lred archers, landed at the 
Creek of Bann near Wexford to conquer Ireland. 

They first besiegc<l Wexford, and took it ; then attacked the Prince 
of Ossory, and gained a great victory ; after which they had full oppor- 
tunity of seeing of what a savage they had undertaken the defence, for 
Dennod mangled with his teeth the fiice of his chief foe among the 
slain, to gratify his revenge. 

However, they fought not for the right, but for the spoil ; and when 
Roderick O’Connor sent to declare war iigainst them, and inform them 
of the true character of their ally, they returned a scornful answer ; and 
with their heavy armour and g(K>d discipline made such progress against 
the half-armed Irish kernes, that Richard Strongbow saw the specula- 
tion was a good one, and was in haste for his share. He went to the 
king, to beg him either to give him his inheritance, or to grant him 
leave to seek his fortune in other lands. “ Go where thou wilt, for 
what I care," said Henry. " Take Daedalus’s wings and fly away.” 

Taking this as sufficient consent, Strongbow sent before him 3,000 men 
under his friend Raymond le Gros, and, landing on St, Bartholomew's 
day, joined his forces with Dermod, took Waterford, and in a few days 
was married to Eva. The successes of the English continued, and on 





the death of Derm;^, which shof^y alteri ite dedated £iixl| Cam 

Richard his heir. However, the vaseak would not submit to the Eugw 3C^ 
lishman, and the iiivadejn were lbr a time hard beset, and found it tnuuSm 
difficult to keep the enen^’ ^y» ^ ia gf^at dli^leasiire 

peremptorily summoned Strongbow to return, and forbade m^ horses, 
or arms to be sent to his aid* On this Richard found himself obliged 
to make His peace with the King, sending Raymond le Gros and HeWd 
de Montmarais before him* << The King was at Newnham in Gloucester- 
shire, and at first refused to see him, but soon relented ; and Richard 


on entering his presence threu^ himself on his knees, and gave up to him 
the city of Dublin, and all other towns and castles on the coast, after 
which Henry confirmed him in the possession of the rest of Leinster, and 
made him Seneschal of Ireland, though at the same time confiscating his 
castles in Pembrokeshire, because his expedition had been unsanctioned. 

In October of the next year, 1172, Henry himself came to Ireland, with Hmryiu in 
500 knights and 4,000 men-at-arms. The Irish princes felt that it was 
needful to submit to such power, nor was it with much reluctance on 
the part of the toparebs, wlio had some pride in being under the su’ay 
of the mighty Heniy Fitzempress, rather thxm that of a petty chieftain 
of Meath. 


Henry professed not to come as a conqueror, but in consequence of 
the Pope’s grant, and soon received the submission of all the toparchs 
of Leinster and Munster. R(xierick O’Connor himself did not hold 


out, though he would not come to the king, and only met Hugo de Lacy 
and William Fitz Adhelm on the Shannon, where he swore allegiance, 
but, as appeared afterwards, wth a mental reservation — Connaught he 
was willing to hold under Henry, but Ireland he neither could nor did 


yield up. • ^ 

Henry invited all these new subjects of his to keep Christmas with 
him at Dublin, whei‘e he entertained them in a temporary structure of | 
wicker-work, outside the gates ; and after receiving their homage, he 
gave them a banquet of every kind of Norman delicacy, among which 
were especially noticed roasted cranes, a food hitherto held in abhorrence 
by them, so that partaking of it was a sort of pledge that they were 
about to forsake their peculiar and barbarous habits. They arc said to 
have been much impressed by the splendour of Henry’s gold and jewels, 
the rich robes of his court, ‘and the chivalrous exercises of the knights 
and nobles. Aftenvards he held a synod of the Irish clergy at Cashel, 
where he caused the bull of Adrian to be read, and regulations were 
made for the Church, requiring the priests to catechize children and 
baptize them, enforcing the payment of tithes, and the perfoiinance of 
divine service, as well as that corpses should receive Christian burial. 
Henry had intended to subject Ireland to English law, but the danger 
in which be had been involved by the murder of Becket obliged him to 
return at Easter before his arrangements were completed. The lands 
settled by the Normans around Dublin, which were called the English 
pale, were alone under English laws; besides five septs,— the O’Neills, 
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Cambo the O’Connors, the O’Briens, the O’Lachlans, and the MacMoroghs,-^ 
all the rest were under the Brchon, or Irish law ; and an injury, or even 
Bngiish murder done by an Englishman on one of the Irish, was to be atoned 
for by a fine according to this code. 

Hugo de Lacy,* constable of Chester, an old experienced warrior, 
much trusted by the King, was made governor of Ireland, with a grant 
of the county of Meath. Shortly after Oraric, a chieftaifi of that 
territory, invited De Lacy to a conference on the hill of Tara, whither 
each party was to come unarmed. The night before the meeting young 
Griffith, the nephew of Maurice Fitzgerald, dreamt that he saw a herd 
of wild boars rush upon his uncle and Hugo de I^cy, and tear them 
to pieces with his tusks. Treating this dream as a warning, he chose 
seven tall men of his own kindred, armed them well, and leading them 
near the place of conference, began to career about with them as if in 
chivalrous exercises, always watching the assembly on the hill. 

After a time Oraric retired a few steps from the rest, and made a sign, 
on which an Irishman came forward and gave him his weapons. He 
instantly fell upon Hugo de Lacy, and would have cloven his skull, if 
the interpreter had not thrown himself between, and saved his master, 
with the loss of his own arm. Oraric’s men spntng from their ambush, 
but at the same moment the eight Fitrgerakls nishcd to the rescue, the 
traitor fled, pursued by Griffith, who overtook him, thrust him through 
with a lance, cut ofl" his head, and sent it to King Henry. 

Hugo de Lacy kept tolerable order until the King recalled him 
in the troubles occasionetl by the rebellion of tbc young princes, when 
trusty fricntls were scarce. Earl Strongbow became governor, and was 
at once more violent and less firm in the restraint of English and 
Irish., lie quarrelled with Raymond le Gros for presuming to gain the 
affections of his sister liasilia, and look from l)jm the comniand, con- 
■ ferring it on ElersT de Montniarais, a person much disliked. Raymond 
I went home to Wales, to rtceive his inheritance, on his father’s death ; 

I and the Irish, as old Campion’s history says, rose ‘Magge and ragge,” 
headed by Roderick O’Connor. They besiegod Waterford and Dublin ; 
and Strongbow, in distress, wrote to Raymond, As soon as you read 
i this, make all the haste you can. bring all the help you can raise, and 
I you .shall have what yc)u have so long dexirc<l.’' N'o further summons 
j was needed, and just as W.iterford w.as ou the point of being taken, 
and the wild Irish were about to ma^.sacro the English, Raymorul 
with twenty ships s.ailcd into the harlauir, «]isper.sed the Irish, relieved 
Dublin, and in his full armour wedde<l the l.ady iJasilia. 'fhe very 
next morning he pursuetl the Irish; he took Limerick, and reduced 
Roderick to come to a final peace with the King, to whom that prince 
sent messengers, disdaining to treat with Strongbow. 

Montmarais being displaced, went in revenge to the Ring; and 
maligned Raymond, so that Henry empowered commissioners to 
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itu|ttiie into his conduct, and send him h<^. Jnst b » he im 
the O’Briens of Thomond broke out , in insurre^n, and besi^^^ 
Limetiick ; the troops refused to march unless tinder Bayoiond, and the 
commissioners were oblig^ to send him to chastise the rebels. He 
pushed his conquests into Desmond, and established his good ^me. 
During his absence Earl Strongbow died, leavh^, by Eva, one daughter 
named Isabel, who being of tender age, became the ward df the crown. ^ 
It is said that he also had a son, by a former wife, and that this youth, 
being seized with a panic in a battle with the Iiidi, was afterwards 
stricken through with a sword by his command, though given with 
streaming tears. He was buried at Dublin, with an epitaph recording 
his cowardice. 

The friends of Montmarais were resolved to let no tidings of Strong- 
bow’s death reach Raymond, that so they might first gain the ear 6f the 
King, and prevent him being made governor. They turned back all the 
servants, and intercepted all the letters sent to Him with the news, till 
they were outwitted by Lady Baailia. She wrote' a letter to her hus- 
band, \vith no word of her brother, but full of household matters; 
among others, that she had lost the ** master tooth which had been so 
long ailing, and she sent it to hint for a token,” The tooth was 
“tipped with gold and burnished featly,” but Raymond knew it was 
none of his lady’s, and gathering her meaning, hurried home, and was 
made I^rotector of Ireland till the King’s pleasure should be known. 
Henry sent as governor William Fits Adhelm, a selfish voluptuary, 
under whose command all went ill ; and indeed the English rule never 
prospered except when in the hands of good old Hugo de Lacy, under 
whom “the priest kept his church, the soldier his garrison, and the 
ploughman followed his plough.” But Henry, who was constantly 
tormented by jealousies of his Anglo-Irish nobles, was perpetually 
recalling him on suspicion, and then finding it necessaxy to send him 
back again. He built many castles, and while fortifying that of Dem- 
wath was entreated by some of the Irish to allow them to work for hire. 
Glad to encourage any commencement of industry, he took a pickaxe 
to show them how to work ; when one of them, seizing the moment 
when he bent forward to strike with it, cleft his head with an axe, and 
killed him on the spot. His less worthy nephew and namesake 
succeeded to his Irish estates, and at times held the government. 

King Henry intended Ireland as the inheritance of his son John, and 
in 1185 wrote to request the Pope to grant him the investiture. Urban 
returned a favourable answer, and with it a crown of peacock’s feathers 
set in gold, a more appropriate present than he intended for the feather- 
pated prince, who was then sixteen years of age, and who, having 
been knighted by his father, set off for Dublin, accompanied by a train 
of youths of his own age, whom the steadier heads of the good knight 
Philip Barry and his clerkly relative Gerald were unable to keep in 
order. This Gerald Barry was the historian commonly kno>^ii as 
Giraldus Cambrensis, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the account 
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of the conquest of Iteknd. The Irish chiefs of Leinster flocked to pay 
their respects, but were most improperly received by John and his 
firiends, who could not restrain their mirth at their homely garb, and 
soon proceeded to gibes and practical jokes ; pricking them with pint, 
and rapping them on the head with a stick as they bent to pay homage, 
tweaking their ample mantles, and pulling their long beards and mous- 
taches, all as if they had studied to enrage this proud and sensitive 
people. These were the Irish of the friendly country ; and when those 
of more distant and unsubdued regions heaid what treatment they had 
met, they turned back, and soon broke out in insurrection. John and 
his gay companions did not stay to meet the storm they had raised, but 
hastily fled to England, and the King wrote to Sir John de Courcy to 
take the government and do his best to restore obedience. 

It is round this De Courcy that the interest of the Irish wars chiefly 
centres.* In his youth, while serving the King in Normandy, he had 
made friends with Sir Almeric Tristrem, and, in tnie chivalrous style, 
the two knights plighted their faith in the Church of our Lady at 
Rouen, to be sworn brethren-in-anns, to live and die for each other, and 
to divide equally whatever they might gain in war. Their friendship 
was never broken till death, and their wdiolc career was one of perfect 
chivalry. Almeric became the husband of his friend’s sister, and in honour 
of this closer alliance changed his surname to De St Laurence, their 
wedding-day being the feast of that saint The two brethren-in-arms 
came into Ireland witli Henry in 1 1 72, and De Courcy received a grant 
of Ulster, when he could conquer it Sir Almeric at once landed at 
llowth, and fought a bloody battle, in which he gainctl the victory, but 
with the loss of seven of his kindred, and for that reason Howth was 
made his portion and long remained in his family. At the battle of 
Daiicl, fought with Roderick O’Connor, the two frioicls witli seven hun- 
dred men w'ere again victorious, owing to a timely charge of Almeric’s 
with his reserve of forty horse. The next niulsuminer another battle 
took place wdth the same result, though Sir Almeric was so sorely 
wounded that he w'as found lying faint and bleeding under a hedge, 
eating lioneysuckles by w'ay of cure, and his son Nicholas received nine 
wounds and was left for dead. These successes made the Irish submit, 
and De Courcy was acknowle<lged as their feudal chief. He proceeded 
to build castles, and granted t\vf> of thorn to one MacMahon, who had 
made every promise of fidelity, ^\'ithin a month, De Courcy heard 
that the castles were pulled down, and, on his calling his refractory 
vassal to account, received a truly Irish answer ; MacM.alion said he 
had not promised to hold sloiie.s, but land, and it was contrary to his 
nature to couch within cold stones when the warm woo<ls were so nigh. 

De Courcy proceeded to fi,»ray his land, anti was tiriving off a great 
herd of cattle, when a host of Irish set on him, and by their shouts so 
frightened the cows that they ran on the English, and more were killed 


*This history' of De Courcy is flcrlvcvl from an old life of him by an Irish priest, 
which is (ii^pated by many hiiiturical .tuihorUies. 
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reported that there were five thdn^nd feasting amid diitddfig at noi^reat | 
distance. If they should fidl on A|e weari^ hungry^ and wounded 
English the next day, they wot|l4 nuake them an ea^ prey, and he | 

therefore advised a night attac^i to take them by surprise* The 

English sat silent looking at eadi other, fill Sir Jolm de Courcy spoke t 

1 looked all this while for smne these ypung gallants to deliver 
their courage— but Sir Almeric, where ar^ their horses bestowed ? ” 

** Your v^hite horse and my black,” said Sir Almeric, ‘*I have cun- 
ningly conveyed away, and the rest 1 can point out to you with my 
finger.” 

“ Then,” said Sir John, ** let two men ride these two horses, gather 
their horses together, and drive them in on the enemy ; then all who 
can bear arms shall follow, and we will serve them with their horses as 
they did us with our kine.” 

The stratagem was completely successful, the Irish were entirely 
routed with great slaughter, while the English lost only two, though the 
preceding day had lost them four hundred men. 

By six battles, altogether, Sir John established his power, and he 
then received from Henry the ra^ of Earl of Ulster, lie governed 
Ireland from the time of Prince John’s flight till the accession of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, with great prosperity ; and during this time 
Roderick O’Connor was dethroned by his sons, and forced to retire to a 
convent, where he died. 

King Richard left; the management of Irish affairs to his brother, who 
took the government from De Courcy and gave it to Hugo de Lacy, 
the nephew. He, comporting himself as a favourite of John was likely 
to do, of course occasioned another war, and Cathal O’Connor, the 
Bloody-handed, of Connaught, began to threaten Ulster. De Courcy 
summoned Almeric to his aid, and the good knight set out 'li^ith two 
hundred foot and thirty horse ; but while passing through the enemy’s 
countiy, he suddenly found himself beset by Cathal, at the head of an 
enormous host. The horsemen might easily have saved themselves by 
their speed ; but though death was certain if he remained, this tnxe 
knight would not forsake the foot in their extremity. 

In Hanmer’s affecting words, “ Sir Almeric turned him to the foot 
company, and hardly gathering breath with the sorrow of his heart, 
resolved himself thus, ‘ I have no power to fly and leave my friends, 
my flesh and blood, in this extreme distress. I will live with them 
who for my sake came hither, if it so please God ; or I will die with 
them, if it be His pleasure, that, ending here, we shall meet again, 
bodies and souls, at the last day. God and the world bear witness that 
we do as Christian knights ought to do. I yield my soul into God’s 
hands ; my l)ody to return whence it came ; my service to my natural 
prince; my heart to my vrife and brother Sir John de Courcy ; my 
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my Ibfce^ my l^oody sweat, to the aid of you all that are in the 
He alighted, li^led on Ids knees, kissed the cross of bis sword, lan 
his horse through, saying, * Thou shall never serve against me that so 
worthily hast serv^ with me.* All the horses were then killed but 
two, on which he mounted two of the youngest of his followers, bidding 
them watch the fight from the next hill, then make all speed to bear his 
greetings to his brother De Courcy, and report that day’s service.” 

When the Irish saw the devoted band so firmly awaiting their attack, 
they fancied that succour must be near, and did not venture their onset 
till the whole country had been reconnoitred. Every Englishman was 
slain, but one thousand Irish also fell, and the death of these brave 
men was not in vain. Cathal was so impressed by their courage that 
he sued for peace, and never ventured another pitched battle* He 
afterwards told Sir Hugo de Lacy that he thought verily there never was 
the like seen on earth ; for when the Englishmen could not stand, they 
set themselves back to back, and fought on till the last man was slain. 

De Courcy long survived his faithful brother-in-arms, and stood so 
high in all men’s estimation, that De Lacy in jealousy sent inform.^tion to 
King John, soon after the death of Arthur, that the Earl of Ulster was 
sowing dis.'ifTection by accusing him of his nephew’s murder. This was 
he very thing for which John had lately starved to death the Lady de 
Braose and her children, and he sent orders to De Lacy to attack the 
person of De Courcy. Every means of open force failed, and De 
Lacy was reduced to tamper with his servants, tw'O of whom at length 
nformed him that it was vain to think of seizing their master when 
he had his armour on, as he was of immense strength and skill, nor did 
he ever lay aside his weapons, except on Good P’riday, when he was 
wont to walk up and down the churchyard of Downc, alone and 
unarmed. 

Accordingly De Lacy sent a band of horsemen, who fell upon the 
betrayed knight. He caught up a wooden cross, and made brave 
resistance, and so did liis tw'o nephews, sons of Sir Almeric, who were 
with him ; but they had no weapon, and were both slain, while De 
ourcy was overpowered and carried a prisoner to London. The two 
raitors begged De Lacy to give them passports to go to England, on 
which he gave them a sealed paper, on condition of their not opening it 
hemselves, nor returning on pain of death. Now the paper set forth 
that they were traitors no better than Judas, and exhorted every true 
man to spit in their faces, and drive them away. However, these letters 
were never delivered, for the wretched men were driven by stress of 
’cather back on the coast of Ireland, and De Lacy had them hanged. 
De Courcy continued in captivity till , one of the m.iny disputes 
jctween John and Philippe Auguste was to be decided by the ordeal of 
►attle. The most stalwart of all John’s subjects was his prisoner, and 
he immediately sent to release him from the Tower, offering him im- 
mense rewards if he would become his champion. The old knight 
answered that King John himself was not worthy to have one drop of 




tddod shed for him ; and as to nwards, he cduld aeveir iiequite the wrongs 
he had done him, nor restore the heart’s ease he hod robbed, him of 
For John Lackliuid he would never fight, nor for snd} as him, but for 
the honour of the Cro\ni and of England he undertook the cause. 
The old warrior^ wasted with imprisonment, was prepared ,b)r good 
feeding, and received his weapons : the Frenchman fied at once, and 
De Courc}!' prepared to return to Ireland. He ihade fifteen attempts 
to cross, and eadb time was forced . to put back. At lengfo, as old 
chronicles relate, he was warned in a dream to make the trial no more, 
for, said the voice, **Thou hast done ill, thou bast pulled down the 
Master, and set up the servant.” 

This was thought to refer to his having newly dedicated the cathedral 
of Downe in the name of St. Patrick, whereas before it had been the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. He took blame to himself, submitted, 
and going to France, there died at an advanced age. For his c ham > 
pionship, the right of wearing the head covered in the presence of 
royalty was granted to him and his heirs, and it is still the privili^ of 
his descendants, the Earls of Kinsale ; 

‘‘For when every head *» unbonneted 
I'hcy walk in cap and plume," 
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Ca.mko ** The gods arc just, and of our pleasant sins make whips to scourge us.” 

saying tells the history of the reign of Henry of the Court Mantle. 
^larriage of Ambition and ill faith were the crimes of Henry from his youth 
//t«»v //. upwards, and he was a man of sufliciently warm alTeclions to suffer 
severely from the retribution they brought on him, when, through his 
children, they recoiled upon his head. “ When once he loveth, scarcely 
will he ever hate ; when once he hatelh, scarcely ever receiveth he 
into'gmcc”— was written of him by his tutor, lV*lcr of lllois, and his 
life proved that it was a tnic estimate of his character. 

The root of his misfortunes may be traced to his ambitious marriage 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine, twelve years older than himself, and 
! divorced by Louis VII. of France on account of her llagrant miscon- 
duct ill Palestine, in the course of the miseral)le expedition called the 
Second Crusade. For her broad lands, he deserted the woman whom 
lie loved, and who had left her home and duty for his sake, and on his 
promise of niarri.ige. 

Fair Fail* Rosamoiul Clifford w.as the daughter ( )r a I lereford^^hire baron, with 

hosamond. Henry became acquainted in his seventeenth year, when he came 

to England in 1149 to dispute the crown with Mepheu. He lodged her 
at Woodstock, in the tower built, according to ballad lore, “most 
curiously of stone and timber .strong,” and with such a labyrinth leading 
: to it that “none, but with a duo of thread, could enter in or out.” 
I There Rosamond remained while he returned to P'rance to receive 
, Normandy and Anjou on the death of hi.s falhcT, ami on going to p.iy 
j homage to I.x)uis VH. ingratiatc*d himself with t,)iieen Eleanor, whose 
[divorce was then impending. Eleanor and her sifter Petronclla were 
lint heiresses of the great duchy of Aquitaine, their father having died 
jn pilgrimage to the shrine of Santiago de Conqiostcll.i, and the dc.sire 



of the fairest and w^tl^est ptovinees <^ !i 9 ^ eoiii&M^ led the CWso 
young prince to forget his ties to RoiMihbnd and m Wglia m, 

and never take into consideration what the woiban must be/Vt ^om RdioMi^x 
her present husband was resolved to rid him^ at the risk of seeing 
half his kingdom in the hands of his most formidable enemy. 

For some time Rosamond seems to We been kept in 
Henry’s unfaithfulness, but in 115a, the year of his coronation and of 
the birth of her second child, Geoffrey, she quitted Woodstock, and 
retired into the nunnery of Godstow, which the king richly endowed. 

It has been one of the favourite legends of English history that the queen 
traced her out in her retreat by a ball of silk that had entangled itself in 
Henry’s spurs, and that she offered her the choice of death by the 
dagger or by poison ; but this tale has been refuted by sober proof ; 
there is no reason to believe that Eleanor was a murderess, and it is 
certain that Rosamond, on learning how she had been deceived, took 
refuge in the nunneiy, where she ended her days twenty years after, in 
penitence and peace, far happier than her betrayer. Her sons, William 
and Geoffrey, were honourably brought up, and her remains were placed 
in the choir, under a silken canopy, with tapers burning round, while 
the sisters of the convent prayed for mercy on her soul and King 
Henry’s, Even King John paid the costs of this supposed expiation ; 
but St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, not thinking it well that her history 
should be before the minds of the nuns, ordered the corpse to be 
intened in the ordinary burial-place of the convent. 

During most of those twenty years of Rosamond’s repentance, all 
apparently prospered with Henry. The rigorous justice administered 
by his excellent chancellor, Ranulf de Glanville, had restored order to 
England ; the only man bold enough to gainsay him had been driven 
from the kingtlom. Ireland was in course of conquest, and his astute 
policy was continually overreaching the simple-minded Louis VI., who, 
having derived the surname of U jeune from his age at his accession, was 
so boyish a character all his life as never to lose it 

Four sons and three daughters were bom to Henry and Eleanor, and 
in their infancy he arranged such alliances as might obtain a still wider 
power for them ; nay, even the kingdom of France. Louis VI. had 
married again, but his second wife died, leaving two infant girls, named 
Margaret and Alice, and to them Henry betrothed his two eldest sons, 

Henry and Richard. It was to ask the hand of Margaret for the prince 
that Becket took his celebrated journey to Paris, and the young pair, 

Henry and Margaret, were committed to his care for education ; but the 
disputes with the King prevented their being sufficiently long in his 
hands for the correction of the evil spirit of the Angevin princes. 

By threats of a war, Henry obtained for Geoffrey, his third son, Con- iiarriag€i^ 
stance, the only child of Conan, Duke of Brittany ; though the Bretons, 
who hated Normans, Angeviris, and English with equal bitterness, were 
extremely angry at finding themselves thus connected with all three. 

On Conan’s death, Geoffrey, then ten years old', was called Duke of 
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BritUuxy, but his father took the whole government into hU hands, and- 
made a heavy yoke. 

Tohn. Count ^ of JV^^ort^tcpB e. for whom no heiress had been obtained, 
was ^fly caffSTEy his father Lackland, a name which hi» after-life 
fitted to him but too well. Richard was intended to be the inheritor of his 
mother’s beautiful duchy of Aquitaine, where he spent most of his 
early years. It was a strange country, where the ordinary events of life 
partook so much of romance that we can hardly believe them real. 

[Cflt had never been so peopled by the Franks os to lose either the lan- 
guage or the cultivation left by the Romans. The iattgM iVoc had much 
resemblance to the Latin, and was beautifully soft and adapted to 
poetry, and when the nobles adopted chivalry they ornamented it with 
all the graces of their superior education. The talent of improvising, 
verses was common among them, and to be a minstrel, or, as they 
called it, a troubadour (a finder of verses), was essential to the character 
of a complete gentleman. 

Courts of beauty and love took place, where arguments were held on 
cases of allegiance of a knight to his lady-love, and competitions in 
poetry, in which the reward was a golden violet. Each troubadour 
thought it needful to be dedicated to the service of some lady, in whose 
honour all his exploits in arms or achievements in minstrelsy were per- 
formed. To what an extravagant length this devotion was carried is 
shown in the story of Jauffred Kudel, Lord of Blieux, who having heard 
from some Crusaders a glowing account of the beauty and courtesy of 
the Countess of Tripoli, on their report made her the object of bis 
affections, and wrote poem after poem upon her, of which one has come 
down to our times ; — 

“ No other lv)vc shall e’er be mine, 

N<ine siWft my love so far away ; 

B'or one inure fair I'll never know, 

In region near, or far awayJ’ 

Thus his last verse may be translated, and his “rtwewr hiench^^ or 
love far away, occurs in every other line. He embarked for Palestine 
for the sole purpose of seeing his amour hicnch^ but fell sick on the 
voyage, and was speechless when he arrive<l. The countess hearing to 
what a condition his admiration had brought liim, came on baard the 
vessel to see him ; the sight of her so charmed Itiin that he was able to 
say a few words to her before he expired. .She causerl him to be buried 
with great splendour, and erected a porphyiy toml) over liim, with an 
Arabic inscription. 

The romance of the Languedo^jians was unhappily not accompanied 
by purity of manners, and much of Queen Eleanor’s miscomluct may 
be ascribed to the tone prevalent in her native duchy, to which she was 
much attached. Her brave son, Richard, giowiiig up in this land of 
minstrelsy, became a thorough troubadour, and loved no portion of his 
■ather’s domains so well as the sunny south ; and his two brothers, 
Henry and Geoffrey, likewise fell much under the influence of the 
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poetical knigliti'of especially BM(iii 4 3^nv Viacoufii, 

de Hantefort, an aceompUsled noble^ who wm the Mend of afl 

the princes. 

The king’s first disappointnient was when at length a son was bom 

PRlippe the servant who tnought the welcome 

tidings of his birth was rewarded with a grant of three measures of 
wheat yearly from the royal farm of Gonesse. Soon after Louis dreamt 
that he saw his son holding a goblet of blood in his hand, £^m wbidh 
his valour was predicted, and he did indeed seem bom to visit the 
offences of the Plantagenets on their own heads. Even while quite a 
child, when present at a conference between the two kings under the 
Elm of Gisors, he was shrewd enough to perceive that Henry was 
unjustly overreaching his feithcr, and surprised all present by exclaiming, 
** Sir, you do my father wrong. 1 perceive that you always gain the 
advantage over him ; I cannot hinder you now, but I give you notice 
that when I am grown up, I will take back all of which you now deprive 
us.” And by fair means and foul, he kept his word. 

Next Henry began to find that the Church would not allow, him to 
remain in peace while he kept the Archbishop in exile, and the dread of 
excommunication caused him to obviate the danger of his subjects being 
released from their oaths of allegiance, by causing his eldest son to be 
crowned, and receive their homage. The Princess Margaret was in 
Aquitaine with Queen Eleanor, and when she found that the rights of 
her former tutor, Becket, were neglected, and the ceremony to be per- 
formed by the Archbishop of York, she refused to come to England, 
and her husband was crowned alone. It was then that his father carved 
at his banquet, and he made the arrogant speech respecting the son of a 
coimt and the son of a king. 

That year was marked by the murder of the Archbishop, and soon 
iftcr the storm began to burst. Young Henry, now nineteen years of 
age, went with his wife to pay a visit to her father at Paris, and returned 
full of discontent, complaining that he was a king only in name, since 
lie had not even a house to himself, and insisting on his father’s giving 
ip to him at once either England, Normandy, or Anjou. 

His complaints were echoed by Richard and Geoffrey, who were with 
their mother in Aquitaine. Richard had received investiture of the 
county of Poitiers, but the entire authority was in the hands of Castel- 
lanes, appointed by his father, and the proud natives were stirring up 
tlie young prince to shake off the bondage in which he, like them, was 
held. Clcoflfrey, though only fifteen,, thought himself aggrieved by not 
having yet received his wife^s duchy of Brittany, and positively refused 
to pay homage for it to his eldest brother, when newly crowned to 
repair the irregularity of his first coronation, and for this opposition the 
high-spirited Bretons forgave his Angevin blood, and looked on him as 
their champion. ' | 
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TIms boya* discontents were aggravated by their mother, and tlie state 
’ of feeding was so well known in the Sontli, that when Henry and his 
^ eldest son came to Limoges to receive the homage of Count Raymond 
^ Toulpuse, tliat noble, on coming to the part of the oath of fehlty 

whw he was engaged to counsel his lord against his enemies, added, 
“ I should warn you to secure your castles of Poitou and Aquitaine, 
and to mistrust your wife and sons.’* 

Henry, who was aware of the danger, under pretext of hunting, 
visited his principal fortresses, and, to guard against the evil designs of 
his son Henry, caused him to sleep in his own bed-room. At Chinon, 
however, the youth contrived to elude his vigilance, stole away, and 
escaped to Paris, where he was received in a manner that reflects great 
discredit on the French monarch. 

When the elder Henry sent to Paris to desire the restoration of the 
fugitive, the messengers found him royally robed, and seated by the side 
of the French king, who received them, asking from whom they came. 

** From Henry, King of England, Duke of Nonnandy and Aqui- 
taine, Count of Anjou and Maine.’* 

“That is not true. Here sits Henry, King of England, who has no 
message to send me by you. But if you mean his father, the late 
King of England, he has been dead ever since his son has worn the 
crown ; and if he still pretends to be a king, I will soon find a cure.” 

Young Henry adopted a great seal, and wrote letters to the Poi)c, his 
mother and brothers, exciting them against his father, and putting forth 
a manifesto declaring that he could not leave unpuni.^hcd the death of 
“his foster-fathei-, the glorious martyr St. Tlipinas of Canterbury, 
whose blood was crying out for vengeance.” 

On receiving these letters, Riehanl and GeotTrey luin ied to meet him 
at Paris, and Queen Ideanor was following in male attire, when she v as 
seized and made prisoner. Louis causetl the two boys to swear that 
they would never conclude a pe.ace with their father without his consent, 
and they were joined by great numbers of the Norman and Poitc vin 
nobdity, even from among the King’s immediate attendants. Each 
morning some one w'-.is missed from his court, and known to be gone 
over U) the enemy, but still Henry outwardly ke|*t up his spirits, eon- 
verstrd gaily, and huiitt*<l as usual. 

Only once did he give way, Geoffrey, the son of Kosnmond, was 
levoted'ly attached to him, and had at his own expense raised an army 
of Braban9ons, or mercenary soldiers, and defe.ated an inroad of the 
jScots, and he now brought his victorious force to the aid of ins father. 
I^osamond was just dead in her nunnery, and at his first meeting with 
*ier son, Henry embraced him with tears, exclaiming, “Thou art my true 
nd lawful son ! ” The bishopric of Lincoln was destined to Geoffrey, 
jbut he was only twenty, and was unwilling to take orders, thinking 
mmself better able to help his father as a layman. 

L The Braban9ons were the only troops on whom the kmg could rely, 
d with them he marched against the Bretons, who had been cncou- 





raged by Louis and iheif yattn^ duke rebel Hny^were defeated^ 

and Lo^ not wishing to itm (Urther risks, brougjbt diree youths to 

the Elm of Gisors, and held a conference with them, where Hemy showed fkt £0^1 

]iiniself far more ready to forgive than his sons to ask pardon* , Giun, 

Afterwards young Henry and Geoffrey returned to Parist and Richard 
to Poitou, whence he soon came to the Preach court to receive the order 
of knighthood from Louis— another insult to his father* The two 
queens, Eleanor and Margaret, were in the old king’s hands, and 
kept in close captivity ; the younger, who seems to have been a gentle 
and innocent lady, was soon allowed to join her husband, but Eleanor 
was retained in confinement at Winchester. As long as his mother, 
whom he tenderly loved, was imprisoned, Richard thought his resist* 
ance justified, and Aquitaine echoed with laments for the Lady of the 
South in the dungeon of her cruel husband ; Bertrand de Bom, who 
had chosen her daughter Eleanor, Queen of Castile, as the object of his 
songs, was especially ardent in his lamentations. 

The elder king’s grief at the continued misconduct of his sons led t 

him to humble himself at the tomb of Becket, and the penance he 
underwent brought on a fever. He thought, however, that he had 1x74. 
received a token of pardon when news was brought that his faithful 
son Geoffrey of Lincoln, and his chancellor, Ranulf de Glanville, had 
defeated the King of Scots, William the Lion, and made him prisoner 
at Prudhoe Castle. But King Hemy had far more to suffer 1 

His eldest son was invading Normandy, and he was forced to inarch 
against him. After a battle at Rouen, the princes were reduced to 
obedience ; Richard was the last of all to be reconciled, believing, as 
he did, that his cause was his mother’s, but he kept his oatlis better 
than either of the others. 

A time of greater succeeded, during which young Henry set' out Accemon oj 
as a knight-errant, going from one country to another' in search of 
opportunities of pei forming deeds of arms. He came in 1180 to attend ix8a’ 
the coronation of young Philippe 11. who had just succeeded his father, 
in his fifteenth year, and had, or pretended to have, a great friendship 
for Geoffrey of Brittany. 

Richard had in the meantime affronted Bertrand de Bom, by assisting 
his brother Constantine, whom he had deprived of his inheritance. 

Bertrand rebelled with other Poitevins, proceeded to lash up by verses 
young Henry to join them against Richard, rousing him to be no 
more a mere king of cowards, who had no lands, and never would 
lave any. 

Henry was worked upon to go to his father, and insist on receiving 
Richard’s homage ; and as he threatened to take the cross and go to 
Palestine, the old king, who doted on him, consented. Richard 
declared this would be giving up the rights of his mother ; and though 
he consented at his father’s entreaty for the sake of peace, Henry wa.s 
now affronted, would not receive it, and with Geoffrey placed himself 
\t the head of the rebels of Poitou, and a fresh war broke out, and 
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CAim tbdr £ither was oblige to coine to Kichaid’s azd» It seems to Imte 
been about this time that tiie unhappy king caused a picture to be 
Deaihiif painted of four eaglets tearing tlieir fatheris breast, It is an emblem 
of my children,” he said, “ If John has not yet acted like his brethren, 
*184, it is only because he is not yet old enough I ” 

Henry and Geoffrey invited their father to a conference in Limoges, 
which he was besieging ; but as he entered the town, a flight of arrows 
was discharged from the battiements, some of which rattled against his 
armour, and one pierced his horse^s neck. The King held one of them 
up, saying, ** Ah, Geoffrey ! what has thine unhappy father done that 
thou shouldest make him a mark for thine arrows ? ” 

Geoffrey treated the matter lightly. His brother was, however, so 
mudi shocked, that for a little while he joined his father, swearing he 
would never again rebel. 

Only a few days had passed, before, on some trifling dispute, he again 
quitted liis father, and, vowing he would take the cross, joined Geoffrey 
and the rel)el Poitevins. But this was indeed his last rebellion. He 
had scarcely entered the town of Li inches before a violent fever came 
on, and in terror of death he sent to entreat his father to come and 
give his blessing and forgiveness. It was too late. After that last 
treason, the king could not trust himself in the rebel camp, and only 
sent the Archbishop of Bordeaux to carry his signet -ring, and assure 
his son of his pardon. He found the unhappy young man iii the 
agonies of death, lying on a bed of ashes, accusing himself of having 
been a wicked undutiful son, and bitterly (lisappoint(‘d at not seeing 
his fatlier. to receive the blessing he had once cast from hint, and which 
in vain “he now sought earnestly and with tears. “ He die<l, fervently 
pressing the ring to his lips. Surely his remorse might have served 
for a warning to his brothers ; but wheii the ^iJi rowful father sent a 
priest to entreat Geoffrey to make pence over his grave, the fierce youth 
only answered that it was vain. ** < )ur graiulmoiher, the Witch, has 
left us a doom that none of us shall twer love the rest. It is our heir- 
loom, and the only one of which we can never be deprive i ! ” 

However, Limoges wa.s taken, and in it Bert rand de Born, who was led 
before the king to receive tlie punidmicnt he deserved, and there he 
stood silent and dejected. “ I Iasi thou nothing to say for thyself? ’’ said 
the King. “Where is all thy reaily Jluw of lijie Wi)nl>? J think thou 
hast lost thy wits ! ” 

“Ah, .sire !” .said Bertrand, “I hf<t them the day the brave young 
king died ! ” 

The father burst into tears, and exclaimed, “Sir Bertrand, thou 
rnightest well lose thy senses with grief fur my son. He h)ved thee 
more than any man on earth, and 1 for love of him give thee back thy 
castles and lands.” 

D^AtA f>f Geoffrey still held aloof, and spent his time u ith his friend Philippe 
of France. At Pari.s, in 1186, lie who called hatred his inheritance, and 
spumed his father’s forgiveness, died without space for asking it, leaving, 




indeed, his phosen hie mno(^t wee, in his CM^Bf 

twenty-fifth yw, and the handsoihest and die inost eiiqpert M chivaJncHis 
exercises 6( all his brothers ; but in the midst of a great tournament he Death $f 
was thrown from hia horse, and trampled to death in the throng before 
his squires could extricate him* 

Richard^ the second son, inheriting the " lyonnous visage that Peter 
de Blois ascribes to King Henry, and with it the Lionrheart, that gained 
him his surname, had far more feeling and generosity than his brothers, 
and but for King Henry’s own crimes he might have been his blessing 
and glory. When Henry had provoked him, by desiring him, as being 
now heir of Normandy and England, to yield up Poitou to his brother 
John, Richard had refused ; but on the King bringing his mother to 
Aquitaine, and reinstating her in her duchy, he instantly laid down his 
arms, joyfully came to her, and continued perfectly peaceable and dutiful 
whilst she still held her rights. 

But after all these warnings Henry was sinning grievously against 
his wife and son. Richard had been in his infancy betrothed to Alice 
of France, who had been placed in his father’s keeping ; but he had 

r reached his twenty-seventh year without having been allowed to see her, 
and there was but too much reason to believe that the old King had 
\ wickedly betrayed his trust and corrupted her innocence. Richard had 
I in the meantime become attached to a modest gentle maiden, 

to and was anxious to know on what 

ground ne stood with Alice ; but the consequence of his first demon- 
stration was that Henry sent Eleanor back to her prison at Winchester. 

This broke the tie that held him to obedience, and he went to Paris to 
consult with Philippe, Alice’s brother, on the best measures for breaking 
off his unfortunate engagement, as well as on securing the succession to 
the crown, which he saspected his father of wishing to leave to his 
brother John. Philippe received him most affectionately ; so that it. is 
said they shared the same cup, the same plate, and the same bed. 

Just at this time Archbishop William of Tyre came to preach a new 
crusade, and tlic description of the miseries of the Christians in 
Palestine so affected the two kings and Richard, that they took the 
Cross, and agreed to lay aside their disputes to unite in the rescue of 
Jerusalem. liowever, the concord did not last long, Richard quarrelled 
with the Count of Toulouse, and a petty war took place, which the 
kings agreed to conclude by a conference, as usual, under the Elm of 
Gisors. This noble tree had so large a trunk, that the arms of four 
men could not together encircle it ;• the branches had, partly by nature, * 
partly by art, been made to bend downwards, so as to form a sort of 
bower, and there were seats on the smooth extent of grass which they 
shaded. King Henry first arrived at this pleasant spot, and his train 
stretched themselves on the lawn, rejoicing in being thus sheltered from 
the burning heat of the summer sun, and when the French came up, 
laughed at them, left beyond the shade to be broiled in the sunbeams. 

This gave offence, a sharp skirmish took place, the English drew off 
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taVamoA, and Philippe^ mindful of the indignation Ik had felt in bis 
boyhdod under that tree, swore that no more paiieys should be held 
under it, and his knights hewed it down with their battle-axes. 

The war continued, and Richard fought gallantly on his father’s side ; 
but as winter drew on, it was resolved that a meeting should be held at 
Bonmoulins to re-establish peace. Richard thought this a fit oppor- 
tunity, in the presence of Alice’s brother, for endeavouring to have hU 
rights confirmed, and to clear up the miserable question of his betrothal. 
In the midst of the meeting he called on his father to promise him, in 
the presence of the King of France, that he would no longer delay his 
marriage and declaration as his heir. 

Henry prevaricated, and talked of bestowing Alice on John. 

** This ! ” cried Richard, “ forces me to believe what I would fain 
have thought impossible ! Comrades, you shall see a sight you did not 
expect.” 

And imgirding his sword, he knelt down before Philippe, and did 
homage to him, asking his assistance to re-establish his rights. Henry 
withdrew, followed by a very small number of knights. They mostly 
held with the young prince, won by his brilliant talents, great courage, 
and liberal manners; and the King found the griefs renewed that his 
son Heniy had caused him, while he himself, aged by cares rather than 
years, was less able to cope with them : moreover, Richard was far 
more formidable than his elder brother ; Philippe a more subtle enemy 
than Louis ; and, above all, the King’s own faults were the immediate 
cause of the rebellion. He took no active measures ; he only caused his 
castellanes in Normandy to swear that they would yield their keys up to 
no one but to Prince John, on whom he had concentrated his affections. 
He awaited the coming of the Cardinal of Anagni, who was sent by 
the Pope to pacify these crusaders and remind them of their vows. 

Again the parties met, and the legate, with four archbishops, began 
to speak of peace. 

“ I consent,” said Philippe, “ for the love of heaven and of the Holy 
Sepulchre, to restore to King Henry what I have taken from him, 
provided he will immediately wed my sister .\licc to his son Richard, 
and secure to him the succession of the crown. I also rlemand that his 
son John should go to Palestine with his brother, or he will disturb the 
peace of the kingdom.” 

“ That he will ! ” exclaimed Richard. 

“No,” said Henry, “this is more than T can grant. Let your sister 
many John ; let me dispose of my own kingdom." 

“Then the trace is broken,” answered the French king. 'Fhe 
Cardinal interfered, threatening to lay France under an interdict, 
and excommunicate I*hilippe and Richard if they would not consent 
to Henry’s conditions. Their answers were characteristic. 

“I do not fear your curses,” said Phili]>pe. “ You have no right to 
pronounce them on the realm of France. Your words smell of English 
sterlings.” 





** ril kill th<! madimaii whd dar^ to oxoommtiiiiioa^liiro royal {nfintettf 
in one breath ! ** cried C<^*de*Iioiiy drawing his sword ; but )us 
friends threw themselves h^ween, and the Cardintd escaped, mounted 
his mule, and rode OifT in haste. 

The French took Mans, and pillaged it cruelly, while Richard looked 
on in shame an<l grief at the desolation of his own inheritance^ His 
fither, weak and unwell, resolved t6 make peace, and for the last time 
appointed a meeting with Philippe on the plain between Tours and 
Amboise. There it was arranged that Richard should bef adcnowledged 
as heir, and Alice put into the hands of the Archbishop either of 
Canterbury or Rouen, as he should prefer, Until he should return fix>m 
the crusade. The conference was interrupted by a vivid flash of 
lightning and a tremendous burst of thunder. To the evil conscience 
of the elder king it was the voice of avenging heaven : he reeled in his 
saddle, and his attendants were forced to support him in their arms and 
carry him away. He travelled in a litter to Chinon, where his first son | 
had deserted him, and there, while he lay dangerously ill, the treaty was 
sent to him to receive his signature, and the conditions read over to him. 
By one of them those who had engaged in Rtchard*s party were to 
transfer their allegiance to him. 

** Who are they — the ungrateful traitors ?” he asked. “ Let me hear 
their names.” 

His secretary began the list, ** John, Count of Mortagne.” 

“John ! ” and the miserable father started up in his bed. “John ! It 
cannot be true ! my heart ! my beloved son ! He whom I cherished 
beyond the rest ! He for whose sake I have suffered all this ! Can he 
also have deserted me ? ” 

He was told it was too true. “Well,” said he, falling back on his 
bed, and turning his face from the light, “ let the rest go as it will ! 
I rare not what becomes of me, or of the world ! ” 

He was roused in a few moments by the entrance of Richard, come 
as a matter of fonn to ratify the treaty by the kiss of peace. The Kin^ 
uithout speaking, gave it with rigid sternness of countenance; but 
Richard, as he turned away, heard him mutter, “May I but live to be 
levengcd on thee ! ” and when he was gone the King burst out into such 
horrible imprecations against his two sons, that the faithful Geoffrey of 
Lincoln and the clergy of Canterbury, who attended him, were shocked, 
and one of the monks reminded him that such hasty words had occasioned 
the death of Becket. But he gnashed his teeth at them with fury. “ I 
have been and I am your lord, traitors that ye are !” he cried. “Away 
with you ! I’ll hjive none but trusty ones here.” 

The monks left him ; but one turning round, said boldly, “ If the life 
and sufferings of the martyr Thomas were acceptable with God, He 
will do prompt justice on thy body. ” 

The King threw himself out of bed, with his dagger in his hand ; but 
was carried back again, and continued to rave, though growing weaker. 
In an interval of calm he was taken into the church, and absolution 
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Camxo was pronounced over him ; but no persuasloti would Induce him to revoke 
X^n. yg curses against his sons ; the delirium Returned, and the last words 

D*aih0/ that were heard from his dying lips were, ** Shame, shame on a 

Htmry //. conquered king t Cursed be the day I was bom ! Cursed be the sons 
I leave I” 

In his fifty-fifth year he thus misepbly expired, and his son Geoffrey of 
Lincoln with difficulty found anyone to attend to his funeml ; the atten- 
dants had all fied away with everything valuable that they could lay their 
hands on. A piece of gold fringe was made to serve for a crown, and 
an old sceptre and ring were brought from the treasury at Chinon ; 
horses were hired, and the corpse was carrietl, as he had desired, to be 
interred in the beautiful Abbey of P'ontcvraud, In the midst of the 
service a hurried step was heard. It was Richard, who while laughing 
with his false friend, Philippe, over his ungracious reception at Cliinon, 
had been horror-struck by the news that his father was dead, and that 
there was no more forgiveness to be looked for. 

He had hastily left the French, and now stood beside the coffin, 
looking at the fine, but worn and prematurely aged face, which bore 
the stamp of rage and agiuiy. A drop of blood oo^etl from the nostril, 
—a token, according to the belief of those times, tliat the murderer wn.s 
present Richard hid his face in his hands in the misery of remorse, 
and groimed aloud, “ Yes ! it was I who killed him.” lie threw himself 
on his knees before the altar, so remaincil “ about as long as it would 
take to say a and then, rising up in silence, dashed out of the 

church. 

Ten years later his corpse was, by his own desire, laid in humility at 
his fatlier’s feet. 



CAMEO J^XIV. 

THE THIRD CRUSADE. 

(1189-1193.) 

King of England. King of Scotland, King of Franco, Emperort of Germany. 

X189. Kichard I. 1x65. William. 1x80, Philippe II. X152. Friedrich I. 

xxpx. Henry VI. 

P<^s, 

X183. Clement in. 

XX9X. Celestine HI. 

The vices of the Christians of Palestine brought their punishment Cameo 
Sybilla of Anjou, Queen of Jerusalem, had married the handsome but XXIV. 
feeble-minded Guy de Lusignan, who was no match for the Kurdish Saladin. 
chieftain, Joseph Salah-ed-deen, usually called Saladin, who had risen 
to the supreme power in Egypt and Damascus. The battle of Tiberias 
ruined the kingdom, and the fall of Jerusalem followed in a few weeks, 
filling Christendom with grief. 

The archbishop and historian, William of Tyre, preached a crusade 
in Europe, and among the first to take the Cross were the Plantagenet 
princes and Philippe Auguste of France, 

The unhappy discord between Henry II. and Coeur de Lion hindered 
the enterprise until the death of the father, which Jeft the son a prey to 
the bitterest remorse ; and in thp hope to expiate his crimes, he hurried 
on the preparations with all the vehemence of his impetuous nature. 

lie hastened his coronation, and began to raise money by the most 
unscrupulous means, declaring he would even have sold London itself 
could he have found a bidder. He made his half-brother, Geoffrey, 
pay 3, 000 for the possession of the temporalities of the see of York, 
and sold the earldom of Northumberland to the aged Bishop of Durham, 

Hugh Pudscy, saying, laughing, that it had been a clever stroke to make 
a young earl of an old bishop. William, tlie Lion of Scotland, was 
also allowed to purchase exemption from his engagements to Henry II. 
by the payment of a large sum of money and the supply of a body of 
troops under the command of his brother David, Earl of Huntingdon. 

These arrangements made, Richard marched to meet Philippe; 

Auguste at Vezelai, and agree on the regulations for the discipline of 
their host. If rules could have kept men in order, these were strict 
enough, forbidding all gaming, all foul language, all disputing, and all 1 
approach to licence, and ordering all acquisitions to be equally divided;! 
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but widi a prince whose violent temper broke through all restraint 
there was little hope of their observance. The English wore white 
croises^ the French red, the Flemings green, to distinguish the different 
nations. 

They marched together to Lyons, whence Philippe proceeded across 
the Alps to embark at Genoa in the vessels he had hired, and Richanl 
went to Marseilles, where his own deel was appointed to meet him and 
transport him to Messina, the place where tlie whole crusading army 
was to winter. He waited for his ships till his patience failed, and 
hiring those which he found in the harbour, he sailed lo Pisa, whence 
he rode to Salerno, and there learning that his lleet had toucljeil ni 
Marseilles, and arrived at Messina, he set out for the coast, attended by 
only one knight. On the way he saw a fine hawk, kept at a cottage in 
a small village, and forgetting that there were no such forest laws as in 
his own domains, he was enrage<! to see tlie bird in the keeping of mean 
seized upon it, anvl bore it off on his wrist. This was no 
treatment for Italian pe.asants, who in general were members of small 
self-ruling repiibUcs, and they swarmed out of their houses to recover 
the bird. One man attacked the King with a long knife, and tliougli 
Richard beat him off with the flat of his swor<l, the assault with slicks 
and stones was severe enough to drive the King olT the field, and force 
him to ride at full specii to a convent. 

He thence went to Kagnata, where ho found his own slnp Trcnc-Li- 
Mer awaiting him. In full slate he sailed into the lunbour of Messina 
I at the head of his licet, streamers flying fivun the masts, and music 
playing upon the decks. He was received by the King of Sicily, Tan- 
cred, C’ount of Lecce, who without much right had assumed the crown on 
the recent death of William the Good, tlie last of tlie direct Xorman line. 

This William had been married to Joan Idantagenrt, Kicharrl's 
youngest sister, who lunv came to join him, making complaints ti»al 
Tancred was withholding from her the ire.asurcs bopucatlud to her by 
her husband ; and these were indeed of noted value, for she specifu‘d 
among them a golden table twelve feet long, and u lent of silk large 
enough to contain two hundred knights. 

Tancred, who had lotlged his roy.al guests, the nne in n paki' e wilhin 
the town, the other in a plea>ant house among tlie vincvaids, wa^j con- 
founded at these claims, and on liK declaring that he had fliily paiil the 
Queen’s dowry, Richard seized upon two of his castle^, and, on a slight 
([uarrel with the inhabitants, upon the ci:y of Messina itself. 

Philippe Auguste interfered ; n<;t on behalf of the unfortunate Sicilian, 
but to obtain a share of the spoil ; re<pnring that the Freneh standard 
should be place<i beside tlie Pnglish one on the walls, and that half the 
plunder should be his. It was, however, agreed that the keeping of the 
city should be committed lo the Knights Templars until tlie three kings 
should come to an agreement. 

It \vas at this time that Richard again showed liis violent nature. 
A peasant hapj)ening to pass with an a^s loatltal with long reeds or 
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canes, the knights began hi.ifMt to t&t: at c^lffieicti^b fhein, and! { 

Richard was thus opposed to a ceitsin Guillanmo 4i» Baires, who had 

once placed him in great dimger in a battle in Ncar^didy; Boiti reeds. Trm^^0 

were broken, and Richard^s mantle was tom ; his 5^' to earnest, “ 

and he dashed his horse against dos Barres^ meaning to throw him from 

the saddle; bxit he swerved aside, and the king’s horse stumbled and 

fell. He took another, and returned to the charge, but in vain ; how* 

ever, when the Karl of Leicjester was coming to his aid, he ordered 

him off. “It is between him and me alone,” he said. ,At length 

repeated failures so inflamed his anger that he shouted, ^‘Away vdth 

thee ! Never dare appear in my presence again ! I am a mortal foe to 

thee and thine ! ” and it was only on the threat of excommunication 

that he could be prevailed on to consent to the knight remaining with 

the army. 

In March a meeting took place between the Kings of England and 
Sicily, in which Tancred agreed to pay Richard and his sister 20,000 
ounces of gold, and Richard remitted his share as a portion for Tancred^s 
infant daughter, whom he asked in marriage for his nephew, Arthur of 
Brittany. The two kings were much pleased with each other, and an 
exchange of presents was made. 

Tancred disclosed that the French monarch had falsely sent him a 
warning, that it was useless to trust the King of England, who only 
intended to break his treaties ; and when Richard refused to believe 
that his former friend would so slander him, showed him the very 
letters in which Philippe offered to assist in expelling him from the 
island. 

Unwisely, Richard called hi.s rival to account for his treachery, on 
which Philippe retorted with the old engagement to his sister Alice, 
declaring that this was only an excuse for casting her off. Richard 
answered that her conduct made no excuse necessary for not marrying 
her, and proved it so entirely that Philippe was glad to hush the matter 
up, and rest satisfied with a promise that she should be restored to her 
own country with a sufficient pension. 

It was time indeed for Richard to be free from his bonds to Alice, 
for lie had already sent his mother to conduct to him his own chosen 
and long-loved lady, nerengaria of Navarre, a gentle, delicate, fair- 
haired, retiring maiden, to whom he had devoted his Lion heart in his 
days of poetry and song in his beloved Aquitaine, and who was now 
willing to share the toils and perils of his crusade. 

She arrived on the 29lh ot March ; but the season of Lent prevented 
the celebration of their w'Cflding, and Queen Eleanor, placing her under 
the charge of Joan, the widowed Queen of Sicily, returned to England 
to watch over her son’s interests there. The next day the fleet set sail, 

Richard in his royal vessel, the ladies in another called the Lion ; but a 
tempest arose ami scattered the ships, and though a lantern was bung 
from the mast of I'rcnc-la^Mer as a guide to the others, she was almost 
alone when she put into the harbour of Rhodes. 
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CAi^nm The King had suffered so much from set>sickne$s that he was forced 
XX^. to remain there ten day8» in much anxiety, and there bis vessels 

gradually joined him, and he heard tidbigs of the rest Philippe 
Cyprus. Auguste with six vessels was safe at Acre, and the Lion had been driven 

to the coast of Cyprus. Isaac Comnenus, a Greek, who called himself 
emperor of the island, had behaved with great discourtesy, forbidding 
the poor princesses to land, and maltreating the crews of the vessels 
that had been cast ashore. 

All Coeur de Lion’s chivalry was on fire at this insult to his bride : he 
sailed at once to Cyprus, made a rapid conquest of the whole island, 
and took prisoners both the emperor and his (bughter. The only 
request Comnenus made was, that he might not be put into iron chains 
and he was gratified by wearing silver ones, until his death, four years 
aher. II is daughter became an attendant on Berengnria, and as the 
feast of Easter had now arrived, Richard no longer deferred his mar- 
riage, which was celebrated in the church of Limasol by the Bishop of 
Evreiix. It is certainly one of the strangest stories in our history, that 
one of our Kings should have been married in that distant isle of 
Cyprus, after comjuering it, as a sort of episode in his crusade. 

It was a victory not without great benefit to the Crusaders, for the island 
was extremely fertile, and Richard appointed a knight, nameti Robert 
dc Turiibam, to send constant supplies of provisions to the army in the 
Holy Land ; after which he set sail. 

Guy lie Lusignan had already laid siege to St. Jean d’Acre, or Vtole- 
mais, a city on the bay formed by the pn^jection of the j)roinontory of 
Mount Carmel, admirably adapted as a stronj^iold, in which succour 
from Europe might be received. Ix;opold of Austria brought the first 
instalment of Cnisaders ; next folIowc<l Philippe <*f Pninoe; but the 
increase i>f the number of besiegers only causetl famine, until the con- 
ciuesl of Cyprus insured supplie.s. Richard had sailed iir>t for Tyre ; 
but Conradc, Manpiis of Monlferrat, Prime t>r ’I'yic. who was rehiteil to 
the Comneni, had given orders tliat he sIhjuM Ijc excludcal fiom the 
city; and he continued his course to .Acre, capturing on his way a large 
galley fdled with troops and jjrovisions stmt horn I gypi the relief of 
t!io besieged. 

On his arrival Richar<l at once it dgm.vl !•> Phili[')u* half the Irooty, 
whereupon the Trench king daimctl hrdf the island -»r Cyprus: this 
Cfciir dc Lion replied he might have, if lie wa.s willing likewise to 
divide tlie county of Flamiers, which l»ad just rallcn to his wife by the 
death of her bredber. The siege w,as ptc.ssed (Ui with the greatest 
ardour on the arrival of the English, and 1‘lnlippe was extremely jeahnis 
of the reputation actpiired by the brilliant deeds of daring in w'hich 
Richard <lelighted, while he himself was left complctelv in the shade. 
Cool, wary, and prudent, he cuntemncvl the boisterou'^ mriuners, aiiimnl 
strength, and passionate nature of his rival, .ami milling couhl lie more 
galling than to find himself disregarded, while ail the “talk was of 
1 Richard the King,” and all the indc]>endent lands from Europe clustered 
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round the bianner of the ; 

of the furmy by liberality^ and offered two pecai of gcdd a 

knight who might be distresaed J cKIc^erd instantly promised 'fbdi» add^ 

ing a reward of high value to any soldier who should bring him a sjtosie 

from the walls of the city ; ahd such allurements led many to leave the 

French service for the English. 

The heat of the climate soon brought on fevers, and both the kings 
were attacked. Richard, when unable to mount his horse, was cariM 
on a mattress to the front of the army, to supeifntend the machines and 
military engines, oflen himself aiming a balista at the walls. He tbiis 
slew a Saracen whom he beheld parading on the ramparts in the armour 
of a Christian knight who had lately fallen. Saladin was hovering 
around witli his army, attempting to relieve the town ; but the Christian 
army inclosed it, said the Arab writers, close as the eyelid does the eye, 
and he could only obtain intelligence from the inhabitants by means of 
carrier-pigeons ; while at the same time some friend to the Christians 
within the town used to shoot arrows into the camp, with letters 
attached, containing information of all the plans of the besieged. The 
name of this secret ally was never discovered, but his tidings often 
proved of the greatest service. 

A curious interview look place iDCtw'een Saladin’s brother, Malek-el- 
Afdal (just king), and a deputy sent by Richard, to arrange for a con- 
ference on his recovery. The meeting was held in Saladin*s camp. 
‘‘ It is the custom of our kings to make each other presents, even in 
time of w'ar,’’ said the deputy. “ My master wishes to offer some worthy 
of the Sultan.” 

“ The present shall be well received,” said Malck-cl- Afdal, “so that 
w'e offer others in return. ” 

“We have falcons and other birds of prey which have suffered much 
from the voyage, and are dying of hunger. Would it please you to give 
us some poultry to Wed them with ? When recovered, they shall be a 
gift to the Sultan.” 

“Say rather,” returned Malek, “that your master is ill, and wishes 
for poultry. lie shall have what he will.” 

Richard restored a Mussulman prisoner, and thereupon Saladin gave 
the deputy a robe of honour, and sent an emir to the camp with presents 
of Damascus pears, Syrian grapes, and mountain snow, which much 
conduced to the convalescence of the Malek Rik, as the Saracens, who 
much admired and feared King Richard, were wont to call him. 

On his recovery the siege was pressed on, fierce battles daily taking 
place, though the heat was such that the burning rays of the sun had 
their share of the slain. At last Saladin, much to his grief, was obliged 
to send permission to the inhabitants to surrender ; which they did on 
condition of being allowed to ransom themselves for a fixed sum of 
money and the release of 2,600 Christian captives. Thus ended the 
three years’ siege of Acre, I'he kings of France and England set up 
their standards on the chief towers, and it was here that Richard 
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Camso insulted the banner of Austria, which liad been planted beside them. 

XXIV. j£g tjc torn down and thrown into the moat, demanding 

how a Duke dared assume the rights of a King, J^eopold maintained a 
sitllen silence, brooding over the indignity. 

This overbearing conduct of Richard alienated the chief Crusaders, 
and Philippe Auguste, whose health was really much impaireil, resolved 
to return home, and sent a deputation to acquaint Richard with his 
intention. They were so much grieved at their king abandt^ning the 
enterprise that, when admitted into Richard’s presence, tliey could not 
utter a word for tears. “It will be an eternal disgrace to liiinsjelf and 
his kingdom,” said Comr de Lion ; “ but let him go, since he is <lying 
for want of his fair court of Paris.” He accordingly parted, after 
taking an oath to ofter no injury to the English possessions in Richard’s 
absence, and leaving Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, with the portion of his 
army which remained in Palestine. There was a dispute, too, on the 
succession to the crown of Jerusalem, Sybilla’s death transferred her 
rights to her sister. Isatx-d, the wife of Conrade of Montferrat ; but Ouy 
de Lusignan refused to give up the title of King, and the Chrislian.s’ 
camp was rent witli disputes. 

At the end of August Richard led his crusading troops from Acre 
into the mitlsl of the wilderness of Mount C'arrnel, where their suffer- 
ings were terrible ; tire rocky, samly, and uneven ground was covered 
with bushes full of long sharp prickles, and swarms of noxious insects 
buzzed in the air, fevering the Europeans with their stings ; and in 
additii>n to these natural obstacles, multitudes of Arab horsemen 
i harassed them on every side, slaughtering every straggler who drc)].iped 
* boh.ind from fatigue, and attacking them so unceasingly, that it was 
remarked that throughout their day’s track tlturo was not one space of' 
four feet without an arrow sticking in the ground. 

I Richard fought iiuiefaligably, always in the van, and always ready to 
reward the gallant exploits of liis knights. It wa.^ now that (Iiiillauine 
; cies ilairesso signalised hiniself, tlj.it the King offered him his friendship, 

’ and forgot the quarrel at Me»ina, Here, loo, a young knight, who 
! bore a white shield in hopes t)f gaming M>me lumouralile be.iring, so 
j distinguislied himself that Richard thus greeted him at the close of the 
' day : “Maiden krught, you have borne ytjurself lU a lion, aud done the 
i deeds of sixm-'/j.s ;” an<l granleil him a Ii‘>n !)etween six crosses on a 
red field, with tlie motto “ tinted wiili .Saracen 

blorxl, whence he assumed the name of 'ryiile. 

At Arsoof, on the ytli of Septenjber, a great battle wns fought. 

I Salailin and his brother had alino-t defeatctl the two Religions Orders, 

I anti the gallant French knight, Jiicvpies d’Avesue, after h>sing his leg by 
i a stroke from a scimitar, fought bravely on, calling on the English king, 

I until he fell overpowered by numbers. Cu*ur de Lion and (luillaume 
ties Barres retrieved the day, hewed down the enemy on all .sides, and 
remained masters of the field. It is even said that Richard and Saladin 
met hand hand, but this is uncertain. 
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This victory opened thA way to Jfoppa,' wheire the <2niii^r$ spent Ae 
next month in the repair of the forti^tkms, while the Saiacen forces 
lay at Ascalon. While here, .Richard often athnsed^ himself with Asco^ 
hawkings, and one day was asleep under a tree, when he was aroused by 
the approach of a party of Saracens, and springing on his horse Fran- 
nelle, which had been taken at Cyprus, he rashly pursued them^ and fell 
into an ambush. Four knights were slain, and he^ would have been 
seized, had not a Gascon knight, named Guillaume des Porcelets, called 
out that he himself was the Malek Rik, and allowed himself to be 
taken. Richard offered ten noble Saracens in exchange for this gener- 
ous kniglit, whom Saladin restored, together with a valuable horse that 
had been cajmired at the same time. A present of another Arab steed 
accompanied them ; but Richard's half-brother, William Longsword, 
insisted on trying the creature before the King should mount it. No 
sooner was he on its back, than it dashed at once ^ross the country, 
and before he could stop it he found himself in the midst of the enemy's 
camp. The two Saracen princes were extremely shocked and distressed 
lest this should be supposed a trick, and instantly escorted Longsword 
back, with gifts of three chargers which proved to be more manageable. 

Malek-el-Afdal was always the foremost in intercourse with the 
Christians ; Richard knighted his son, and at one time had hopes that 
this youth might become a Christian,, marry his sister Joan, the widowed 
Queen of Sicily, and be established as a sort of neutral King of Jerusalem ; 
but this project was disconcerted in consequence of hb refusal to forsake 
the religion of his Prophet.* 

From Joppa tlic Crusaders marched to Ramla, and thence on New 
Year’s l>ay, 1192, set out for Jerusalem through a country full of 
greater obstacles tlian they had yet encountered. They were too full 
of spirit to be discouraged until they came to Bethany, where the twp 
(irand Masters represented to Richard tlie impnidence of laying siege 
to such fortifications as those of Jerusalem at such a season of the year, 
while Ascalon was ready iq his rear for a post whence the enemy would 
attack him. 

He yielded, and retreated to Ascalon, which Saladin had ruined and 
abandoned, and began eagerly to repair the fortifications, so as to be 
able to leave a garrbon there. The soldiers grumbled, saying they 
had not come to Palestine to build Ascalon, but to conquer Jerusalem ; 
whereupon Richard set the example of hiAiself carrying stones, and 
called on Leopold to do the same. The sulky reply, “He was not the 
son of a mason,” so irritated Richard that he struck him a blow : 

Leopold straightway quitted the army and returned to Austria. 

'i’he reports from home made Richard anxious to return*, and he tried 
to bring the eastern affairs to a settlement. He adjudged the crown of 
Jerusalem to Conrade of Montferrat, giving the island of Cyprus and 
its princess as a compensation to Lusignan ; but Conrade had hardly 

* nviii IS die groundwork of the mysterious negotiations in the “Talisman *' and of 
Madame C'ottin's romance of Matildc. 
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ttiittmed the title of King before his murder, by two assassins from the 
* Old Man of the Mountain, threw everything into fi'esh confusion j and 
AdvtnKt the barons of Palestine chose in his place Henry of Champagne, a 
yltfuaUm. of Richard’s, a brave knight, whom Queen Isabel nas induced 

to accept as her third husband. 

It was not wthout great grief and many struggles that Coeur dc Lion 
finally gave up his hopes of taking Jerusalem. He .again advanced as 
far as Bethany ; but a quarrel with Hugh of Burgundy and the defec- 
tion of the Austrians made it impossible for him to proceed, and he 
turned back to Ramla. While riding out with a party of knights, one 
of them called out, “This way, my lord, and you will sec Jerusalem.’’ 

** Alas ! ” said Richard, hiding his face vrith his mantle, “ those who 
are not worthy to win the Holy City are not worthy to behold it ! ” 

He returned to Acre ; but there, hearing tliat Salaclin was besieging 
Joi)pa, he embarked his troops, and sailed to its aid. The Crescent 
shone on its walls as he entered the harbour ; but while he looked on 
in dismay, he was hailed by a priest, who h.ad leapt into the sea, and 
swam out to infonn him that there was yet time to rescue the garrison, 
though the town was in the hands of the enemy. 

He hurried his vessel forward, leapt into the water breast-high, 
lashed upwards on the shore, onlercd his immediate followers to raise 
a bulwark of casks and beams to protect the lauding of the rest, and 
rushing up a llight of steps, entered the city alone. “ St. George ! 
St. George ! ” Tliat cry dismayed the Infidels, and those in the town, to 
the number of three thousand, fled in the utmost cemfusion, and were 
pursued for two miles by three knights who had been fortunate enough 
to find horses. 

Richard pitched l\i.s tent outside the walls, and remained there with 
so few troops that all were contained in ten tents. Very early one 
morning, before the King was out of bed, a man rushed into his tent 
crying out, “ O King i we arc all dead men ! ” 

Springing up, Richard fiercely silenced him, “ Peace ! or thou die.st 
by my hand !” Then, ^^hilc hastily donning bis suit of mail, he heard 
that the glitter of arm'> had been seen in the ilistancc, and in another 
moment the euemy were upon them, 7,cxx) in number ! 

Richard liad neither helmet nor shicd<l, and only seventeen of his 
i knights had horses; but, undaunted, he drew up liis little fi»rco in a 
I compact body, the knights kneeling on one knee, covered iiy their 
shiebb, their lances pointing outwards, and between each pair .an 
archer, with an assistant to load his crossluiw ; and he stood in ihc 
midst encouraging them with his voice, and threatening to cut off the 
head of the first who turnetl to fly. Jii vain did the Suracinis d»arge 
that mass of brave men, not one-seventh of tlieir mimber ; the shields 
and lances were impenetrable : and without one forwurd step or one bolt 
from the crossbows, their ]>assive stc.adi ness turned liuck wave after wave 
of the enemy. At last the King gave the word for the rrosslHiwmen 
to advance, while he with the seventeen mounted knights charged lancc 
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in rest. His curial-ftxe hon down nli before it» Aid ht dsshed Uli^ 
lightning from one part of the plain to anotW, with not a momeu^to "" 

smile at the opportune from the polite Mal^*ei«Afdalr who in the 
hottest of the fight sent him two fine horses, desiring him to use thein 
in escaping from this dreadful peril. Little did the Saracen prince 
imagine that they would find him victorious, and^* that they would 
mount two more pursuers ! Next came a terrified fugitive with news 
that 3,000 Saracens had entered Joppa ! He summoned a few knights, 
and without a word to the rest, galloped back into the city* The panic 
inspired by his presence instantly cleared the streets, and riding back, 
he again led his troops to the charge ; but such were the swarms of 
Saracens that it was not till evening that the Christians could give 
themselves a moment’s rest, or look round and feel that they had 
gained one of the most wonderful of victories. Since daybreak 
Richard had not laid aside his sword or axe, and his hand was all 
one blister. 

No wonder the terror of his name endured for centuries in Palestine, 
and that the Arab chided his starting horse with, “ Dost think that 
yonder is the Malek Rik?” while the mother stilled her crying child by 
threats that the Malek Rik should take it. 

These violent exertions seriously injured Richard’s health, and a low 
fever placed him in great danger, as well as several of his best knights. 

No command or persuasion could induce the rest to commence any 
enterprise without him, and the tidings from Europe induced him to 
conclude a peace and return home. Malck-el-Afdal came to visit him, 
and a truce was signed for three years, three months, three weeks, 
three days, three hours, and three minutes, — thus so quaintly arranged 
in accordance with some astrological views of the Saracens. Ascalon 
was to be demolished, on condition free access to Jerusalem was allowed 
to the pilgrims; but Saladin would not restore the piece of the True 
Cl OSS, as he was resolved not to conduce to what he considered idolatry, 

Richard sent notice that he was coming back with double his present 
foice to effect the conquest, and the Sultan answered that if the Holy 
City was to pass into Frank hands, none could be nobler than those of 
the Malek Rik. Fever and debility detained Richard a month longer 
at Joppa, during which time he sent the Bishop of Salisbury to carry 
his offerings to Jeiusalem. The prelate was invited to the presence of 
Saladin, ulio spoke in high tenns of Richard’s courage, but censured 
his rash exposure of liis own life. 

On October 9th, 1 1 93, Coeur de Lion took leave of Palestine, 
watching with tears its receding shores, as he exclaimed, “O Holy 
Land. I commend thee and thy people unto God. May He grant me 
yet to return to aid thee ! ” 

The return from this entsade was as disastrous as that from the siege 
of Troy. David, Earl of Huntingdon, the Scottish king’s brother (the 
Sir Kenneth of the Talisman), who had shared in all Richard’s toils 
and glories, embarked at the same time, but 'vas driven by contrary 
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windls to Alexandria, and there seixed and sold as a slave. Some 
Venetian merchants discovering his rank, bought him, and brought him 
to their own city, where he was ransomed by some English merchants, 
and conducted by them to Flanders ; but while sailing for Scotland 
another storm wrecked him near the mouth of the Tay, near the 
town of Dundee, the name of which one tradition declares to be 
derived from his thankfulness«~^o/iii/;i De/\ the gill of God. fie founded 
a monastery in commemoration of his deliverance. 

The two queens, Berengaria and Joan, were driven by the storm to 
Sicily, and thence travelled through Italy. At Rome, to their horror, 
they recognised the jewelled baldric of King Richard exposed for sale ; 
but they could obtain no clue to its history, and great was their dread 
that he had either perished in the Mediterranean waves or been cut 
off by the many foes who beset its coasts. 

His ship had been driven out of its course into the Adriatic, where 
the pirates of the Dalmatian coast attacked it. He beat them off, and 
then prevailed on them to take him into their vessel and land him on 
the coast of Istria, whence he hope<i to find his way to his nephew Otho, 
Count of Saxony, elder brother of Henry, King of Jerusalem. This was 
the only course that offered much hope of safety, since It.ily, France, 
Austria, and tiermany, were all hostile, and the rounding Spain was a 
course seldom attempted ; so that it was but a choice of dangers for him 
to attempt to penetrate to his own domains. Another shipwreck threw 
him on the coa'^t between Venice and Aquileia ; he assumed a disguise, 
and calling himself Hugh the Merchant, set out as if in the train of c)ne 
of his own knights, named Baldwin de Belhune, tlirough the lands of 
the mountaineers of the Tyrol. The noblesse here were mostly relatives 
of Conradeof Montferrat ; and Philippe Auguste having spread a rejmrt 
that Richard had instigated his murder, it was no safe neighbourhood. 
He sent one of his men to (.’ount Meinhard von (lorby, the first of 
these, asking for a safe-conduct, and accompanying llie request with a 
gift of a ruby ring. Meinhard, on seeing the ring, exclaimed, “ ^'our 
master is no merchant. He is Richard of England ; but since he 
is willing to honour me with his gifts, I will leave him to clej)art 
in peace.” 

However, Meinhard sent inlelligeiice to Frederic of Montferrat, 
Conrade’s brother, through whose domains Richard had next to pass. 
He sent a Norman knight, called Roger d’.Argenton, who was in his 
service, to seek out the English king ; but d'Argenton would not betray 
his native prince, warned Richard, and told Frederic that it was only 
Baldwin de Bethune. Not crediting him, the M.arqiiis j).assecl on the 
intelligence to the Duke of Austria, and Richard, who had left Bcthunc’s 
suite, and was only accompanied by a page, found every inhabited place 
unsafe, and wandered about for three days, till hunger, fatigue, and 
illness drove him to a little village inn at Eedburg. 

Thence he sent his servant to Vienna, a distance of a few miles, to 
change some gold bezants for the coin of the country. I'his attracted 
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notice, and the page wail canted befone « oia^titute 
He professed to be in the service of ai'ridi merdbaht who would aitive: 
in a day or two, and thus esc^lng, returned to his master, and advised 
him to hasten away *, but Kichatd was too unwdd to proceed, an<| 
remained at the inn doing all in bis power to avert suspicion, even 
attending to the horses, and tuming the spit in the kitchen. HU 
precautions were disconcerted ; the page going again to Vienna 
imprudently carried in his belt an embroidered hawking glove, which 
betrayed its owner to be of high rank, and being again seized and 
tortured, confessed his master’s name and present hiding-place. 

Armed nien were immediately sent to surround the inn, and the Mayor 
of Vienna entering, found the worn-out pilgrim lying asleep upon his 
bed, and aroused him with the words, **Hail, King of England ! in vain 
ihou disguisest thyself ; thy face betrays thee.** 

Awakening, the Lion-heart grasped his sword, declaring hie would 
yield it to none but the Duke. The mayor told him it was well for 
him that he had fallen into their hands rather than into those of the 
Montferrat family ; and Leopold arriving, reproached him for the insult 
to the Austrian banner, which indeed was far more dishonoured by its 
lord’s foul treatment of a crusading pilgrim than by its fall into the moat 
of Acre. Heiwas conducted to Vienna, and thence to the lonely castle 
of Tierenstein, where he was watched day and night by guards with 
drawn swords. Leopold sent information of his capture to the Emperor 
Henry VI. , who bore a grudge to Richard for his alliance with Tancred, 
who had usurped Sicily from the Empress Constance; he therefore 
offered a price for the illustrious prisoner, and placed him in -the strong 
castle of Triefels. Months passed away, and no tidings reached him 
from without. He deemed himself forgotten in his captivity, and 
composed an indignant sirvente in his favourite Proven9al tongue. The 
second verse we give in the original, for the sake of being brought so 
near to the royal troubadour : — 


Ca*heri of 
Ruhard, 


** Or sachen ben, miet hom e mict baron, 

Angles, Normanj Peytavin, et Gascon, 

Oil *ycu non hai ja si pauore compagnon 
Que per ave, lou laisscsse en prison. 

Faire reproche, certes yeu %*on. Non ; 

Mais souls dos hivers jwez,” 

Or, as it may be rendered in modem French, 

Or sachent bien, mes hommes, mes barons. 

Anglais, Normands, Poitevins, Gascons, 

One je n’ai point si pauvre compagnon 
Que pour argent, je Ic laisse en prison. 

Faire reproche, certes, je nc le veux. Non ; 

Mais suis deux hivers pris.'* 

This melancholy line, “ two winters am I bound,” is the burden of 
the song, closing the recurring rhymes of each stanza. In the next he 
complains that a captive is without friends br relations, and asks where 
will be the honour of his people if he dies in captivity. He laments, 
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oter the French king ravaging his lands md breaking the oaths they 
had together sworn while he is “ dettxhhm and .speaks of two 
of his beloved troubadour companions by name> as certain to stir up 
his friends in his cause, and to uioum for liis loss while he is ** deux 
kivers /w.” 

He was right ; the troubadours were his most devoted friends i 
Bertram de Born was bewailing him, and Blonclel de Nesle, guided by 
his faithful heart, sang his King’s own favourite lays before each keep 
and fortress, until the unfinished song was taken up and answered from 
the window's of the castle of Triefels. 

The clue was found : Queen Eleanor wrote instantly to the Pope, 
calling on him to redress the injury offered to a returning pilgrim, yet 
signed with the Cross, and sent two abbots anil the Bishop of Ely to 
visit him. From them he learnt that his brother John and Philippe of 
France were using every means to prevent his return ; but this gave 
him the less conceni, as he saiil, “ Sly brother John was never made 
for compieritig kingdoms.” 

His ex-chanccllor, William I^ongchamp, who had l>een expelled from 
England for tyrannical government, thought to serve his cause by a 
forgery of a letter in Hebrew, Greek, and l.atin, purporting to be from 
the Old Man of the Mountain, exculpating Richard from the murder of 
Connide. It tan thus: “To Leopold, Duke of Austria, and to all 
I princes and people of the Christian faith, greeting. Whereas many 
j kings in countries l^eyond the seas Impute to Richard, King and Lord 
of England, the death of the Marquis, I swear by Him who reigns 
eternally, and by the law which we follow, that King Richard hatl no 
participation in this murder. Done at our Castle of Slicllia, and scaled 
with our seal, Midsepternber, in the year 1503 after Alexander.” 

No one thought of inquiring what brought this confession from the 
father of assassins, or why he chose Alexander for his era ; the letter was 
deemed conclusive, gave great encouragement to Richard’s partisans, 
and caused many of the French to refuse to take up arms against him. 

Now that his captivity was ])ublic, Henry VI. sent for him to 
Hagenaii, where he pleaded his cause befijrc the Diet, v^'as allowed 
more liberty, and promised fxrmission to ransom bimsulf, after per- 
forming homage to the Emperor, winch probably was reejnired of him 
to sliow the subordination of the Royal to the Imperial rank. 

Philippe .and John tempted the avarice of Henry by the offer of twice 
the sum if he would give them the captive, or 20,000 marks for every 
month that he was detained. However, the free princes of Germany, 
stirred up by Ricliard’s nephew, the Count of Saxony, were so indig- 
I nant at their master’s conduct, that he could not venture to accept 
the tempting offer, and on the 28th of Febniary, 1 194, he indited this 
note to his ally the King of France : — “ Take care of yourself! the devil 
is unchained ; but 1 could not help it.” 

Philippe forwarded the warning to his accomplice John, who tried to 
raise the English to prevent hiv brother from landing ; but they were 
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rejoicing at the retora of their own KiB|^ and ev^ 1 >ef<»e hiy nrini 
haH adjudged John guilty 6 £ treason^ and $e&t^c 6 d hiinQi^ Ifose bis 
manors. - 

March 20th, Richard landed at Sandwicb^ and two days after entered 
London among the acclamations of his subjects, who displayed all their 
wealth to do him honour, and ^used the Germans who accompanied 
him to say, that if their emperor had guessed at half the ridtes of 
England, his ransom would have been doubled. 

John was soon brought to sue for the pardon, so generously given, 
and all ranks vied with each other in raising the ransom. William the 
Lion of Scotland presented the king with 2,000 marks, and the first 
instalment was sent to Germany ; but before it arrived, Henry VL was 
dead, and the Germans were so much ashamed of the transaction that 
they returned the money. 

Thus ended the expedition in which Richard had gained all the gloty 
that valour and generosity could attain, conquered a kingdom and given 
it away, fought battles with desperate courajge and excellent skill, and 
shown much fortitude and perseverance, but had marred all by his 
unbridled temper. 
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ARTHUR OF BRITTANY. 

(1187—1206.) 


Kings of England, Kings 0/ Scotland. King of France, Em/trors of Germany, 
1154. Henry II. 1153. Malcolm IV. 1180. I'liilippc II. 115Z. Friedrich I. 

Richard I. 1165. William. iiyi. Henry VI. 

1199. John. 

Popes. 

1183. Clement IV. 

1189. Cclc.-itine III. 
ii(>S. lunocrnt HI. 


The son of Geoffrey Planla;:;enet and Constance, Duchess of Brittany, 
was born at Nantes, on Kasier-day, 1187, six months after the death of 
his fiUher. He was the first grandson of Henry H., for the graceless 
young King Henry had died childless. Kicliard was still unmarried, 

I and the elder child of (ieoffrey was a daughter named I'ileanor, his liirth 
j was therefore the subject of universal joy. d'here wa.s a prophecy of 
j Merlin, that King Arthur should reappear from the realm of the fairy 
^^organa, who had borne him away in his dcathdike trance after the 
! battle of Camelfonl, and returning in the form of a child, shouhl conf[uer 
I I .iigland from the Saxon race, and restore the sj'lendours of the British 
! IVndragons. 

! 'Phe Breton.s resolved to see in their infant duke this champion of 
I llieir glories, overlooked the hated .Vngi vin and Norman blood that 
flowed in his veins, and insisted on his receiving their belov(.'d name of 
Arthur. Thanksgivings were poured forth in all tin* churchtfs in 
Brittany, and the altars and shrines at the sacre<l fountains wore 
adorne«I with wreaths of tiowers. 

At the same time a Welsh bard directed King Henry to cause search 
to bemadc at Glastonbury, the true Avallim, forthe ancient licroks corpse, 
which, as old traditions declared, had bt‘en burii'd In'twcen two pyramids 
within the abbey. There, in fact, at some distance beneath the surface, 

I was found a leaden cross inscribed with the “///c jacct scpullus 

\inclytHs Rex AYthimis in iu.nila Arallonia,'' (Here lies buried the 
i nneonquered King Arthur in the isle of Avallon. ) A little deeper was 
! a coffin, hollowed out of an oak tree, and within lay the lH)fU‘S of the 
’ renowned Arthur and his fair Queen Guenevi r. His form was of 
gigantic size ; there were the marks of ten wounds upon his .skull, and 
by his side was a sword, the mighty Caliburn, or hAealibar, so often 
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celebrated in romances. Guenever’s hair was still perfect, to all ap- 
pearance, and of a beautiful golden colour, but it crumbled into dust on 
exposure to the air. The Bretons greatly resented this discovery, which 
they chose to term an imposture of Henry’s, in order to cast discredit on 
Merlin’s prediction. 

They were, however, in no condition to oppose the grasping monarch ; 
Henry entered Brittany, assembled the States at Nantes, and claimed the 
guardianship of his grandson’s person and domains. They were at first 
intimidated by his threats, but Constance showed so much spirit that she 
obtained tlic keeping of her son, and the immediate government, though 
«he was not to act without the advice and consent of the King of 
England, who received the oaths of the barons present. The widowc<l 
heiress suflered much persecution from the different suitors for her hand, 
among whom figured her brother-in-law, John Lackland ; and Henry, 
fearing her marriage with some powerful prince, so tormented her by 
threats of removing her son from her charge, that he forced her into a 
marriage with Ranulf de Blondeville, Count of Chester, grandson to an 
ilh^gitimate son of Henry I. a man of violent and ambitious temper, and 
of mean and ungraceful appearance. In a dispute which took place 
between him and the Count de Perche, in Lincoln Cathedral, the latter 
contemptuously called him a dwarf. “ Sayest thou so ?” cried Ranulf, 
“ ere long I shall seem to thee as high as that steeple ! " and his words 
were fulfilled when, as Duke of Brittany, he claimed the allegiance of 
the count. 

He made himself extremely hated in Brittany by his cnielty and 
injustice ; and no sooner had the news arrived of the death of Henry II. 
than the people rose with one consent, drove him away, and restored 
the power to Constance. Richard T. did not interfere in his behalf, 
and appeared favourable to his nephew Arthur, acknowledging him as 
licir presumptive of England, and, vvlicn at Messina, betrothing him to 
the daughter of Tancred, King of Sicily. It was probably in honour of 
this intended alliance that Richard presented Tancred with the sword 
E.xcalibar, wliich certainly sliould never have passed out of the pos- 
session of the British. 

Constance remained at peace for the present, though Richard’s 
absence left the other territories over which ho as.sertcd his power 
cxjjosed to much disturbance. He had left the government of England 
in the hands of Hugh, Bishop of Durham (the young earl), and William 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, — a native of Beauvais, who had risen to high 
fiwour in tlie employ first of CJeoffrey, the son of Rosamond, Archbishop 
of York, and was now' chancellor, and afterwards of Richard. He w'as 
an arrogant man, and broke through all restraint, imprisoned his col- 
league, deprived him of his offices, and forced him to resign his earldom ; 
then, when Richard despatched orders that he sliould be reinstated, 
declared that he knew what were the king’s private •intentions, and 
should obey no public instructions. He sealed public acts with his own 
seal instead of the king’s, kept a guard of fifteen hundred rapacious and 
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disorderly mercenaries, plundered men of every rank, so that it was 
said, “the knight could not keep his silver bell, tlie noble his ring, the 
lady her necklace, nor the Jew his merehafuli/e.” lie I ravelled in great 
state, with a train of minstrels and jesters, vvli«> drownetl the outcries of 
the injured people by soiigs in his praise. Again Richard sent onleis to 
restrain him, but in vain; he only declared them a forgery, and pursued 
his careless course. 

Cjcoffrey, Archbishop of York, had sworn not lo enter tin' kingdom 
for three years, but he m)W returned ; whereu}>'»n tlie chancfllDr seized 
him while at mass, and ket>t him prisoner. John had no love for his 
half-brother : but this was a good oppt)rtuiiity of o’.crthrDwing the cli.in- 
cellor after such an outiagc on the person cd' an archbishop ; and at Mic 
head of the barons anil bishops he forceil Longehain[) to le-^ign tlic 
chancellorsliip, and promise to give up the keys the king's ca>tli s. 

'Fo avoid yielding the castles, lie attempted to escape from l-aigland in 
disguise, and arrived at the se.i-slmie of Kent in tlie di<>ss of an (»!»! 
woman-'-a gown with large sleeves, a thick Vi il, and a bundle of linen 
and ell-wand in his hand. 'I’he title did not set\e, and lie was Ibiced to 
seat himself on a stone to wait fur his vessel. Here the lislierwomen 
came up and began to examine his ware’-, and ask tlieir piiee ; but the 
Knglish cliancellor and liisliop umlcrstotid no I'.ngbsh, an<i only shook his 
head. Thinking him a crazy woin.m, they pee[>('d under l'!s veil, and 
‘•spying a great beard under his niunie?’,’’ raised a shout, uhiHi brought 
(heir hu’-baiuls to the si>ot, who, while he vainly tried to explain himself, 
dragged him in derishm throngli the mud, an I slnit him up in a cellar. 
Ho was, however, relca-ed, gave up the keys, and Iclt h’nglainl. 

(leoffrey became chaiicelhir in Ins stead, and tonk po^s, ssion of the 
see of York. 'I'lie next distiiibnin.e w.i’. eaased hy tlu- liiin of 1‘liilippc 
of France, begging Cclestine HI. to ab-olve kirn o[ his oath to 

re-poet Riehard's dominions. Celcstine r'-fu ed, and no <»!!»• was ff-mid 
to ."Ocond his plans but Richant’s own broth. a John, wlioiu he bi-onght 
over by pi'oiniscs of securing to him tlie sik(.<‘s-ion and In stowing on 
him the continental fiefs. The Kng)i-h, and willi thrm William the 
Lion of .Scotland and his br<<llu:r Havid, inaiiitaini <1 the rights of the 
young Ailiiiir, and matters continned in siispen-e till KiHiard’s iclease 
from Ids cajdi\ity. 

Easily subduing, and more ra-ily pardoning his traitor brother, Richard 
carried hi.s arms into France, gained .a \ietofy aI \'endome, and took the 
great Seal of France; then entercil (Iui<iiju', wlu're the turbulent 
nobility had revolted, an<l reducing them, enjoyt-d a .short space of tran- 
quillity and minstrelsy, and kept on a poeliud conccpondence with 
Count Guy of Auvergne. 

Arthur, who was now nine years old, was in in/) intioduced by his 
mother to the assembly of the States of Rritfany, and associated with 
her in the duchy. His unde at the same time claimeil the charge of 
him as his heir, and invited Constance to a confererxe at Pontorson. 
On her way, it is much to be feared with his eonnivain e, she was seized 
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by a body of troops under her husband, the Earl of Chester, and carried 
a prisoner to the castle of St. James de Beuvron. 

Her nobles met at St. Malo, and deputed the seneschal of Rennes to 
inquire of her how they should act, and to assure her of their fidelity. 
She thanked them earnestly, but her whole entreaty was that they would 
jpiard her son, watch him like friends, servants, and parents, and save 
him from the English. “ As for me,** wrote she, “ that will be as God 
wills ; but whatever may befall me, do your best for Arthur my son. I 
shall always be well, provided he is well and in the care of good 
subjects.” 

The vassals wept at this letter, full of maternal love ; they swore to 
devote themselves to their young lord, even to the death, and obtained 
from him a jnomise neve*r to treat with the English without their con- 
sent. They placed him under the charge of the Sieur de Vitre, who 
conducted him from castle to castle with so much secrecy, that Richard 
continually failed in his attempts to seize on him. Treaties W'cre 
attempted, but failed, with mutual accusations of perfidy, and while 
Constance continued a prisoner a most desolating war raged in the 
unfortunate duchy. The dislike and distrust that existed betwxcn 
Constance and her mother-in-law. Queen Eleanor, seem to have been 
the root of many of these troubles ; Eleanor was all-powerful with her 
son, and contrived to inspire him with distrust of Constance, a suspicion 
naturally augmented by her refusal to allow him the care of her son, his 
own heir, whom she placed in the hands of the foe of the English. 

Richard’s troops were chiefly Braban^on mercenaries, or free-com- j 
panions, a lawless soldiery, deservedly execrated ; and their captain, 
Mercadet, was a favourite of the king on account of his dauntless 
courage and enterprise. In a skirmish Mercadet took prisoner the 
Bishop of Beauvais, one of the warlike prelates who forgot their proper 
office. The pope demanded his liberation, and Richard returned the 
suit of armour in which the bishop had been taken, with the message, 
“ Sec if this be thy son’s coat or no.” 

No, indeed,” said Cclestinc ; “ this is the coat of a son of Mars ; I 
w'ill leave it to Mars to deliver him.” 

Vitre succeeded in lodging young Arthur, his charge, in the hands of 
the King of France, who espoused his cause as an excuse for attacking 
Richard. Several battles took place, and at length another treaty of 
peace was made, by which Constance w'as liberated, after eighteen 
months* captivity. Doubtless this would soon have proved as hollow as 
every other agreement between the French King and the Plantagenet ; 
but it was Canir de Lion's last. 

The Vicomte de I^imoges in Poitou sent him two mule burdens of 
silver, p.art of a treasure found in bis hands. Richard rapaciously 
claimed the whole. “ No,” said the Vicomte, “only treasure in gold 
belongs to the suzerain, treasure in silver is halved.” 

Richard, in anger, marclied to Poitou with his l>raban5ons, and 
besieged the castle of Chaluz, where he believed the rest of the riches 
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ti) l)e concealed. In the course the assault his shoulder was pierced 
by an arrow shot from the walls by an archer lutincil Bertrand de 
llourdon, and thoui^h the wound at first appeared slit;ht, the sur{;oons, 
in attempting to extract the head of the arrow, so mangled the shoubler, 
j that fever came on, and his life was despaireil of. Mereatlel in tin* 
meantime pushed on tlie attack, took the castle, and brought (jourdon 
a prisoner to the king’s tent. 

“Villain, wherefore hast thou slain me? " said Richanl. 

“ Because,” replied Gourdon, “thou hast with thine own hand killed 
my father and my two brothers. Torture me as thou will, I shall 
rejoice in having freed the worUl of a tyrant.” 

The dying king ordered that the archer sluudd be reh*ased, and ha\«- 
a sum of money given tt) him ; but the Brabani;ons, in tlieir rage anil 
grief, dayoil the unhappy man alive. Richanl’s f.ivourile sister Joan, 
Queen of Sicily, had married Raymond, Count of 'Foulouse, who was 
at this juncture in great distress fnun having taken the j»art of the per* 
secuted An)igenses. She travelled to her brother’s camp t«>ask liis aid. 
but arriving to litul liim expiring, slxe was taken ill, and after giving 
biith to a dead child, cUed a b*w Iioiirs after her brother, d’hey w'ere 
l)uriod together, at their fatlua’s feel, at Fonlevrand. 

(Jneen Berengiria survi\ed liim thirty years living p<'aecliilly in a 
convent at MaU'^, where she was buried in the duirch of St. julien, an 
I'lyglish (pieen wlu) ne\er se‘t foot in I-inglaml. 

Loud were the lamentations of the troubadours of Aquitaine ovei 
I tlieir niinstfr'l king, Bertrand de Born especially, bewailing him as, “ /c 
Kf dt'S iOtir(oh\ TrM/'<:r<ur deV //w.r,” aiul declaiing that barons, tron* 
badours, jongleurs, had lost their all. 'this stiange eontradictory 
' charaett'r, the ardent friend, yet the turbnh nl emunyofthe I’lantagimet 
pnnci's, ended his life of rebellion and gallantry as a j)eniteiit in llu* 
i abbey of Citcaux. Dante nevertheles', inli\Hlue» s him in his Inferno, 
his head bcvered from his body, and explaining liis doom thus : 

‘‘ Saj^pi I hV- >a I’l.riKim a il 15 -i ii! .. !!i 

e'lic li.ciii .il n* ('»! ' I’liii i in.i’ r.y I’-tti 
1’ feei 'I jmln: c '1 f. ;!»•• in nl>r!h 
nnr\ ti- ]•.(• S 

!' hi i’ Ii! p.in”!-!ii 

Pcnhi’ i' p.irii i ■••-i en--'’'- p* i <'ih' 

I’.irtit'^ poll' I il mi*i ■ *- i ' i", l.o^o 
P.il s>i » pnij. .j ..I I hX- n u’’' to InunS'in' 

(’osi s'o.'.'.crva lu inc lo « 'Hiti.iii.isso " 

(,)uccn KIcanor’s in.'lnence and Riehard’.s own di>pleasiMe at tJie 
' Duchess of Brittany so pievaih-.k that Arthur wa-. not even named by 
the dying Cfcur dc Idun ; but he diieete’d his barons to swear fealty to 
: his brother John, ami the wish was universally eonijaieil with. 

/ ^ Philippe Auguslc’s voice was the only one uphftcil in favour of 
j Arthur, i)iit it was merely as a means of olitaining a bribe, which John 
; administered in the shape of the county of Icvrciix, as a marriage-por* 
j tioii for his niece, Blanche, thceldi st daughter of Lleanor IManlagenct, 
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Queen of Castile. John, though half-married to various ladies, had 
no recognised wife, and to give her to Ixtuis, the eldest son of the King 
of h'rance, would therefore, as John hoiked, separate France from the 
interests of the JJreton prince. He little thought what effect that claim 
would have on himself ! Queen Eleanor, though in her seventieth 
year, travelled to Castile to fetch her grand -daughter, a beautiful and 
noble lady, innocent of all the intrigues that hinged on her espousal, 
aiul ill whom France received a blessing. 

I’hiliiipe Auguste brought young Arthur to this betrothal, and caused 
him to swear fealty to his uncle for Brittany as a fief of Normandy. 

Arthur was now thirteen, and had newly received the order of knight- 
hood, adopting as his device the lion, unicorn, and griffin, which 
tradition declared to have been borne by his namesake, and this homage 
must have been sorely against his will. lie was betrothed to Marie, 
one of the French king’s daughters, and continued to reside at his court, 
never venturing into the power of his uncle. 

His mother Constance had taken advantage of this tranfjuillity to 
obtain a divorce from the hated i*!arl of Chester, and to give her hand 
to the Vicomte (iuy dc Thouars ; but the Bretons apj>ear to have dis- 
approved of the step, as they never allowed him to bear the title of 
Duke. She survived her marriage little more than two years, in the Pcathof" 
course of which she gave birth to three daughters, Alix, Catherine, and CouxUmce. 
Marguerite, and died in the end of 1201. 

Arthur set off to take possession of his dukedom, and was soon 
delighted to hear of a fresh disturbance between his uncle and the King 
of France, hoping that he miglit thus come to his rights. 

John had l(»ng .ago fallen in love with Avice, grand -daughter of Earl 
Robert of (Gloucester, and had been espoused to her at his brother’s 
coronation ; but the Church had interposed, and refused to permit their 
union, as they w’cre second cousins. He w.as now in the south of 
France, where he beheld the beautiful Isabelle, daughter of the Count 
of Angouleme, only waiting till her age was sufficient for her to fulfil 
the engagement marie in her infancy, and become the wife of Hugh de 
l.usignan, called le bruft, Count de la Marche, namely, the borders of 
Fnglish and French Poitou. Reganllcss of their foniier ties, John at 
at once oldained the damsel from her faithless parents, and made her 
his (|ueen, w'hile her lover, who was ardently attached to her, called 
upon the King of France, as suzerain, to do him justice. 

IMnli]^[)e was glad to establish the supremacy of his court, and sum- 
moned John to appear. John promi.sed compensation, and offered as a 
pledge two of his castles ; then broke his word and refused ; whereupon 
JMiilippe took up arms, besieged the castles, and had just destroyed them 
both when Arthur arrived, with all the Breton knights he could collect, 
and burning with the eagerness of his sixteen years. 

At once Philippe offered to receive his homage for the county of 
Anjou, and to send him to conquer it with any knights who would 
volunteer to follow liim. Hugh de Lusignan was the first to bring him 
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Camko fifteen, and other Poitevin barons joined him ; but in all he could muster 
' * I but one hundred knights and four or five hundred other troops, and the 

Sirge of wiser heads advised him to wait for reinforcements from Brittany. The 
j young me^, however, asked, “ When was it our fiishion to count 
our foes and their rashness prevailed. Arthur marched to besiege 
' the town of Mirabeaii, where there resided one whom he should never 
have attacke<l, his aged grandmother ; but Constance had taught him 
no sentiment towards her but hatred, and with this ill-oniencil begin- 
ning to his chivalry he commenced his expedition. 

The town was soon taken: but Kleanor’s high sjnrit hatl nut ileserlcd 
her ; she shut herself up in the castle, and contrived to scud iiUelligencc 
to her son. John was for once roused, and marched to Mirabeau with 
such speed that Arthur soon found himself surrounded in his turn. 'J'lie 
queen was in the citadel, the prince in the town, bc.>ieging her, and 
himself besieged by the king on the outside ; but the town wall was 
strong, and John could not easily injure his nephew, nor send succour 
to his mother. 

I He recollecterl a knight nametl (>uillaume dcs Roches, who had once 
l)een attached to Arthur’s service, but was now iit his camp ; and 
sending for him, the wily king thus addressed him : “ It is hard that 
persons who should be friemlly kindred should so disturb each other for 
want of meeting and coining to an understanding. Here is I'.lcanor, 
my honoured mother, discourteously shut up in a t<.>\vcr in danger of 
being broken down by engines of war, and .sending forth nothing but 
cries and tears. Here is Arthur, my fair nephew, avIio some day will be 
an honour to chivalry, going straight forward, fancying nothing can hurl 
; him, looking on battles as feasts and .sports. And hero am 1, Joim, his 
; lord and king, who coukl easily take from him at a bUwv all the rest of 
, his life ; I am waiting and endeavouring to sj>aiv him, llumgh his men- 
at-arms may come and catcli me like a fox in t!u* toils. Cannot you 
' find some expedient ? Can you remember no friend of my fair ncj'hcw 
, who could help you to restore peace and obtain a guerdon from me?” 

' “The only guerdon I desire,” replied de.'> Roches, “is tlio honour »)f 
' serving my lord ; but one gift I entreat.” 

; “ I grant it, by the soul of my father,” said John. 

I “To-morrow, then,” said dcs RikIic^, “the young <luke and all liis 
young lords .shall ];e at your di.•>JK).'^aI ; but I Llaim llie gift you granted 
j me. It is that none of the be'ii(*ged shall be imi)ris(med or put to deatli, 

; and that Duke Arthur be treated l)y you as your gooil and honourable 
; nephew, and that you leave him such of liis lauds as rightfully pertain 
; to him.” 

! John promi.scd, and even swore that if he violated his word he 
! ielea.sed his subjects from their oaths. Arthur’s stcji-fatlier, (liiy de 
j 'riiouars, witnessed the agreement, and thus .satisfied, cles Ro< be.s intro- 
; diiccd his troops into the town at midniglit, and Arthur and his 
followers were seized in their .sleep. But for John’s promise, he regarded 
j it no more than the wind ; he sent twenty-two knights at once to Corfc 
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castle, chained two and two together in carts drawn by oxen, where all 
but Hugh de Liisignau were starved to death by his orders. He threw^ 
the rest into different prisons, and closely confined his nephew at Falaise. 
Dos Roches remonstrated, upon which John attempted to arrest both 
him and de Thouars, but they escaped from his dominions, and des 
Roches was so grieved at the fatal consequence of his treacheiy that he 
became a hermit, and ended his life in penance. 

The old queen, whose disposition had softened with her years, 
charged John, on pain of her curses, not to hurt his nephew, and 
exerted herself to save the victims from barbarity. She prevailed so far 
as to obtain the life of laisignan ; but he was shut up at Bristol castle, 
where John likewise imprisoned the elder sister of Arthur, Eleanor, a 
girl of eighteen, of such peerless beauty that she was called the Pearl of 
Brittany. John held a parley with his nephew at Falaise, when the 
following dialogue took place : — * 

Give up your false pretensions,’* said John, **to crowns you will 
never wear. Am I not your uncle ? I will give you a share of my 
inheritance as your lord, and grant you my friendship.” 

** Better the hatred of the King of France ! ” exclaimed the high- 
spirited boy; ‘‘he has not broken his faith, and with a noble knight 
there is always a resource in generosity.” 

“ Folly to trust him ! ” sneered John. “ French kings are the bom 
enemies of Plantagenets.” 

“ Philippe has placed the crown on my brow — he was my god-father 
in chivalry — he has granted me his daughter,” said Arthur. 

“ And you will never marry her, fair nephew ! my towers are strong ; 
none here resists my will,” 

Tlie boy burst out proudly, “Neither towers nor swords shall make 
me cowardly enough t(; deny the right I hold from my father and from 
God. He was your elder brother, now before the Saviour of men. 
England, Touraine, Anjou, Guienne, are mine in his right, and Brit- 
tany through my mother. Never will I renounce them but by death.” 

“So be it, fair nc]'»hew,” were John’s words, and with them he left 
his captive alone, to dwell on the horrors thus implied. 

Soon after John secretly sent a party of men into Arthur’s dungeon, 
with orders to put out his eyes. The youth caught up a wooden bench, 
and defended himself with it, calling so loudly for help as to bring to the 
spot the excellent governor of the castle, Hubert dc Burgh, who had 
been in ignorance of their horrible design. He sent away the assassins, 
and, as the only means of saving the poor prince, he caused the chapel- 
bell to be tolled, and let it be supposed that he had perished under their 
hands. All the world believed it, and Brittany and Normandy began 
to rise, to call the murderer to account. Hubert thought he was doing 
a service in divulging the safety of the prisoner, but the effect was that 
John transferred the poor boy to Rouen and to the keeping of William 
Bruce. 

* These particulars are from old chronicles of slight authority. 
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He was an old man, and dreaded the iniquity tlmt lie saw would soon 
be practised ; and, coming to the king, gave up his charge in these 
words : ** I know not what fate intends for your nephew, whom 1 have 
hitherto faithfully kept I give him up to you, in full healtli, and sound 
in limb; but I will guard him no longer; I must return to my own 
affairs.’* 

John’s eyes flashed fury ; but the baron retiretl to his own fiefs, which 
he put in a state of defence. A few days after, Jolm and his wicked 
! squire, Pierre de Maniac, left the court, giving notice that he was going 
I to Cherbourg, and after wandering for three days in the wo«k1s of Mou- 
i lineau, came late at night in a little boat to the fo«>t of the lower where 
! Arthur was confined. Horses wore ready there, and he M-’nt Maniac to 
I bring him his nephew. 

' “Fair nephew.” said he, “c»>mcand see the day you have so long 
desiretl. I will make you free as air: you shall even have a kingdom 
! to govern.” 

I Arthur began to ask explanations, but J<»hn cut him short, telling him 
i there woiiM be time for questions and thanks ; and Maulae helpctl him 
i to his horse, for he was >o much wcakeiKsl by hi^ imprisonment that he 
i could hardly mount. They nxle on, .Arthur in front, till they came to 
I a spot where tlio river llowe<i beneath a piccipitou.'* bank. It was Jt>hn\ 

' chosen spot ; and he spurred his horse again.'t his nej>hew’.s, striking 
him doNMi with hi.-> sword. The poor boy crictl aloud fi>r mercy, promU- 
ing to yield all lie required. 

“All is mine henceforth,” sai«l John, “ami liere is the kingdom I 
promised you.” 

Then striking him again, by the help of Maul.ic he ilragged him to the 
; edge of the rock, and threw him headlong into tlic Seine, whose waters 
; closed over the brave young Plant.agem t, in his rigliteenth year, ending 
all the hopes of the Bretons. The dccil of <larkncss was guessed at, 
though it was long before its manner became known ; and John himself 
, marked out its consummation. In* causing hinisi lf t«> bi* juiblicly crowned 
; over again, and by rcwanling his partner in the crime willi the hand of the 
I heiress of Mulgrave. His mother, Que< n F!lt anor, is said to have «lied 
I of grief at the horror he ha<l pcrpeir.iied. Slu* had retired after the 
! siege of Mirabeau to the convent of Fontcvr.aud, where slie assumed the 
veil, and now shared the same fate as lier husband, King Henry — like 
him dying broken-hearted for the crimes of their son. She was buried 
beside him and h»T bc)ove<l Co*ur de Lion. 

The Bretons mourned and r,aged at the loss of their young duke. His 
sister Eleanor was wasting her youth and loveliness in a prison, which 
she only left, after her oppressor’s death, to bcceune a nun at .\m))ics- 
bury; and they therefore protlaimed as their rluchess licr little lialf- 
sister, Alix dc Thouars, who was at four years old presented to tlio States 
I in her father’s arm.s, and shortly after married to an efficient protector, 
Pierre de Dreux, called, from his quarrels with tlie clergy, Mauclerc. 

Never had the enemy of the Plantagenets been so well served as by 
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King John. Such was the indignation and grief of the whole French Camimj 
noblesse, that when Pope Innocent IIL sent out a legate to mediate 
between the two kings, the barons bound themselves by a charter, “to Philippe's 
second their Lord, King Philippe, in his war against King John, not- 
withstanding the will of the pope, exhorting him to contrive it without "" 
being dismayed by vain word^ and agreeing to give him all assistance, 
and enter into no treaty with the pope save with his consent.** 

Finding his nobles in this disposition, Philippe ventured on an unpre- | 
cedented step, namely, that of summoning the King of England, as his 
vassal for Normandy and Anjou, to answer for the crime done on the 
person of his nephew, before his peers, namely, the other great crown 
vassals and barons holding fiefs directly from the king. 

John did not deny tlie competence of the court of peers, and sent 
Hubert de Burgh, and Eustace, Bishop of Ely, to declare that he would 
willingly appear, provided a safe conduct was sent to him. Philippe 
declared tliat he certainly might come in safety ; but when they asked if 
he guaranteed his security, supposing he was condemned, he replied, “ By 
all the saints of France, no ! — that must be decided by the peers.” 

The bishop declared that a crowned head could not be tried for 
murder, the English barons would not permit it. 

“ What is that to me,’* said Philippe. “The Dukes of Normandy 
have certainly conquered England ; but because a vassal augments his 
domain, is the suzerain to lose his rights?” 

Two months were allowed for John’s appearance in person ; and on 
the appointed day the assembly w'as held in the Louvre: the nobles in 
ermine robes, and the heralds paraded the public places, calling on King ; 

John to appear and answer for his felony ; then, as no reply was made, 

Judgment was pronounced that his fiefs of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Poitou, w'crc forfeited to the crown, Guienne alone being excepted, as its 
heiress, his mother, was not at that lime dead. 

The execution followed upon the sentence ; Philippe instantly marched | 
into Normandy, and seized upon towns, his flatterers said, as if he caught j 
them in a net. Chateau Gaillard, however, held out for more than a | 
year, and Philippe was forced to blockade it. It had been fortified to j 
perfection by Richard, who termed it his beautiful castle on the rock, j 
and pertinaciously defended by Roger de Lacy. All the non-combatants 1 
were driven out ; but the French would not allow them to pass through 
their lines, and they lived miserably among the rocks, tiding to satisfy 
their hunger with the refuse of the camp : one w retched man w^as found 
gnawing a piece of the leg of a dog, and when some compassionate 
French tried to take it from him, he resisted, declaring he would not 
part with it till he was satisfied wdth bread. They fed him, but he could 
hardly masticate, though swallowing his food ravenously. 

One tower was at last overthrown, and another was gained by a bold 
“ varlet,” named Bogis, who was lifted on the shoulders of his comrades, 
till he could climb in at an undefended window, where he drew up sixty 
more with ropes. They burnt down the doors, and entered the castle 
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where only one hundred and fifty knights remained alive. Keeping 
them at bay, Bogis lowered the drawbridge, and admitted the rest of the 
army ; the remains of the garrison retreated into the keep, still resolved 
not to surrender, though battering-rams, catapults, and evt^ry engine of 
war was brought to bear on them. A huge pieec of wall fell down, 
still there was no surrender ; but with night all resistance ceased, and 
the French entering in the morning, found every one (if the garrison 
lying dead in the dust and ruins, all their wounds in the face and breast 
— not one behind, “to the great honour and praise of chivalry,” said 
their assailants, who rejoiced in their valour. 

Only one feeble attempt had been made by John to succour these 
noble and constant men, though no further distant than Rouen, wliere 
he was feasting with his new (pieen. All his rejily to messages of 
Philippe’s advance was, “T.et him alone, I will regain more in a day 
than he can take in a year.” 

Chinon was taken after a gallant defence, and in it Hulx'it de Burgh, 
for whom John seems to have had an unusual regard. For a moment it 
! grieved him, and he awoke from his festivities to say to his (picen — 
j “ 'rhere, dame, do you liear what 1 have lost for your sake?” 

' “ .^ire,” said Isabelle, who liad learnt by this time at how dear a price 

Uhe liad purchased her crown ; “ on my part I lost the best Knight in 
! tile world for your sake !” 

I “By the faith I owe you, in ten years’ time wc shall have no corner 
i safe from the King of France and his power !” 

“Cortes ! Sir,” she answered ; “I believe you are very desirous of 
' being a king checkmatcHl in a comer.” 

I She seems to have taken every occasion of showing her contempt for 
! the mean-spirited wretch to whom she had given her hand ; but at 
! present her treatment only incited the king’s ardour of affectiou : he 
' formed more schemes of pleasure for her, and turned a deaf ear to all 
j complaints from his deserted subjects, until Falaisc had surrendered, 
Mont St. Michael was burnt, and Rouen itself was threatened, 'rilcn 
I he took flight, and returned, to Knglaml, wliere he made his Norman 
' war a pretext for taxes ; but wlicn llic Rouennais citizens, who still liad 
■ a love for the line of Kollo, came to tell him that they must surrender 
in thirty days unless they were succoured, he would not interrupt his 
game at ches,s to listen to them ; and when it was finished, only said, 
“ Do as you can, I have no aid to give you.” 

They were therefore force<l to surrender, Idnlipjic s\vearing to respect 
their rights and liberties ; and thus, after three hundred years, did the 
dukedom that first raised the Norman line to tlie rank of princes, ]iass 
from the race of Rollo, disgracefully forfeited by a cowardly murder. 
The four little isles of Guernsey, Jersey, AMemey and Sark are the 
only remnant of the duchy won by tlic Northman. They still belong 
to the Queen, as Duchess of Normandy, arc ruled by ]icculiar Norman 
laws, and bear on their coinage only the three lions, without the bearings 
of her other domains. 
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Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, were won by the French, without one Cameo 
blow struck in their defence by Ingelger’s degenerate descendant, 

“whose sinful heart made feeble hand.” The recovery of his con- Loss of 
lincntal dominions served as a pretext for a tax of every tenth sliilling ; | 
but this being illegal, Geoffrey, the Archbishop of York, refused to 
consent to, and threatened excommunication to all in his diocese who 
should pay it. John vowed vengeance, and placed his life in such 
danger lliut he wus forced to flee from the country, and his death abroad 
saved the king from the guilt of the munler of a brother. 

With tlie money John had raised, he levied a force of Brabangons j 
and free-companinns, entered Anjou, burnt Angers, and besieged 
Nantes ; but on hearing of Philippe’s advance, retreated, and thus , 
endetl all hopes of his regaining his inheritance. The Norman barons, | 
whose lands had passed to the French, told him that if their bodies ! 
served him, their hearts would be with the I'reneh, and for the most I 
part transferred their allegiance, and he remained with his disgrace. . 

Thus was Arthur avenged. ^ 
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THE INTERDICT. , 

(1207— 1214.) 

of England. King of Scotland* King of Francr. i'.mf'i'nr of oV/ toary 
1199. John. 1165. William. 1180. Philippe 11 . Otlio IV. 

h II. 

1198. Innocent III. 

; The election of hkhops still remained a vuhject of dispute in tlie 
Church, in spite of the settlement apparently elfeeteil in the time of 
, Archbishop Anselm, when it was determined, that on the vae.iney of 
a see, the Kin^^ slnmld send a ("7/^ tVeiin (permission to elect) to 
ihe chapter of the cathedral, generally arcoinj)anied with a rccommenda- 
1 lion, and that the prelate should receive investiture from the crown of 
I the temporalities of his see. However, in the case of archbishoprics, 

: die matter was complicated by the ri<;ht of the bishops to have a voice 
in the choice of their primate, and by the custom of the po])c’s pre* 
!sentinjrhim\vilh a pall, which the graspin^^ ]K)iuitTs of the thirteenth 
' century would fain have con vert e(i into a power of rejection. At each 
election to (.'anterburv the debate broke out, enhanced by the jealou.sies 
between the secular clergy, wlio often formed the majorily of the bishojrs, 
and who usually held with the soc^'reign, and tlu‘ la-gular monks t>f 
St. Augustine, who were tlie c.anons of llie calhedral, and looked to 
the Pope. 

Richard, who succeeded Ihomas a Becket, was a monaslie priest, 
mild and somewhat time-serving, conniving at invgularities, ami never 
apparently provoked out of his ineekiK>s, except In the perpetual 
i •’iruggle for precedence wirli the see <‘f York- and no womlei', when, at 
I a synod at \Ve.^lmin->tcr, Roger, Archbishop c.f York, fairly sat down in 
his lap on rnidiiig him occupcing the seat of honour next to the legate, 
Upon this the Pope interfered, piommncing the Archbishop of York, 
iVimate of Knglantl, and him of (’atUerbmy, Primate of all England ; 

; hut the jealousy a.s to lire right of Iraving the cio.ss carried before Ihein 
i n each other’s provinces continued for centuries to a lamentable and 
. shameful degree. 

; Baldwin, who succeeded him, seems to have been secular, but little is 
I known of him. He, with the consent of Richard Conir dc Lion, laid 
I the foundation of a convent at Lambeth, wliich he intended as a 
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residence for the Primate, in order to lessen the preponderance of 
the canons of St. Augustine ; he then accompanied the King on the 
crusade, and died of fever before the walls of Acre. 

Walter Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, was also a Crusader, and a great 
friend of Richard, who, from his imprisonment, wrote letters to point 
him out as archbishop, a favour which he returned by great exertions in 
raising the King’s ransom. He was a completely worldly and secular 
priest, continually giving umbrage to his chapter, who used to complain of 
him to the Pope, and obtain censures, of which he took no heed. When 
Richard made him Grand Justiciary, they declared that it was contrary to 
all rule for him to be judge in causes of blood, whereupon the Pope 
ordered the King to remove him from the office, but without much effect. 
Sharing Richard’s councils, he had the same dislike to Constance and 
her son, and willingly crowned John, making a dangerous and disloyal 
speech, in which he pronounced the kingdom elective, and to be 
conferred on the most worthy of the royal family. He accepted the 
chancellorship from John, and was so fond of boasting of its riches and 
dignities, that he drew on himself a rebuke from Hugh Bardolfe, one of 
the rude barons : “ My Lord, with your leave, if you would consider 
the power and dignity of your spiritual calling, you would not under- 
take the yoke of lay servitude.” But unchecked by this rebuke, he gave 
offence to John by foolishly trying to vie with the King in the richness 
of the raiment given at Christmas to his retainers, an affront to John 
which a sumptuous feast at Easter could not efface. 

The chief grievance to the Augustine chapter at Canteibury was the 
new foundation at Lambeth ; they dreaded that Becket’s relics might be 
translated hither, and they never ceased appealing to Pope Innocent HI. 
till they had obtained an order for its demolition. This dispute made 
them more than ever bent on an archbishop of their own choice. 

Hubert died at Canterbury, July 13th, 1205, and the younger monk?s 
were misled by party spirit into the attemjn to steal a march on the rest. 
I'hey assembled on the night of his death, and elected their sub-prior 
Reginald, conducted him to the cathedral, placed him on the arcliie- 
piscopal throne, and hurried him off in secret to Rome, with strict 
injunctions not to divulge his election till he had obtained confirmation 
of it from the Pope. 

Reginald was as imprudent as might have been expected from his 
acce]>tance of a dignity thus conferred ; he had no sooner crossed the 
sea than he began to boast of his rank as archbisho]) elect. These 
tidings coming back to hhigland, his owm supportei's were ashamed of 
him, and willing to have their transaction forgotten, joined with their 
elders, the bishops, and the King, in appointing John de Gray, Bishop of 
Norwich, J man apparently of the same stamp as Hubert, as he was 
one of the Justiciaries, and little attentive to the affairs of Ins diocese. 
Twelve of the canons of St. Augustine were despatched to Rome to 
explain the affair to the Pope, offer him a present of 12,000 marks, and 
obtain the pall for Gray. 
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TYVf” The Pope cxonuncd into the i>ul>ject, and pronounced, of course, 

' Reginald’s election null, anti Gray’s aUo null, because made l>eforc the 

former claim had been disposed t>f. The twelve canons a»ere therefore 
make a fresh election, anti as this had Ixjen fore, seem before tlury left 
home, the King had hound them by oath to choose no one but Gray, 
Innocent might justifiably object to such a person, but his proceedings 
j were in accordance with the violent and domineering spirit which 
actuated him. His nominee was an Kngltshnnin numt’d Stephen 
I Langton, a learned man, who had taught in the uinvei.<.ity of Pari#, of 
j which he was now chancellor; he had been rec»»mineiulc«l from llience 
I to InmKent, who hatl given him high otVicc at Kome, and made him 
Ja cardinal. His life w.u irrcproachahte, and he was deeply learnctl in 
I the Scriptures, which it Is s.u<l he was the first to «li\uic into verses. 

; To so distingui>hc\l and cxceltent a f>erst>n IniuKcnt lumped n<» <»l)jecUun 
could arise, and when the cain»ns of St. AugU'-tinc (I< natned as to 
their sulh, and the King and ch.ipters light, he sih'ruo! tlicir scinph^ 

I by threats of e\cv»mmunication, ami they all, < xccj ttng one lunad 
! Kliasde llraintefield, concuric<l in .appoiiuing I,.tngt*in, and enthroning 
him, singing I'd P um while Klias sintkj at tin* d»Mjr. 

I Itunxcnt wTi'te to f.dm two letters. The fii^t w.is merely com- 
, pliinent.uy, and contained fair nngs, with explanations of their 
I omhlem.itic meaning. I heir circular form sigmtit il eternity ; their 
; numlxr, cun'.tancy ; the emctaUl w.is for faith ; the sappldic for hope ; 
the red granite lor charitv ; the topaz for go.*<l w«•rlv^. In hts t>ther 
I letter, he rccotnmeitdcd Langtoji to tin? King, dvu lling oti Ins many high 
j ‘puiU'.ies, on ’.slilch Jolni hirnsclf h.nl pre\i-»«dy vomplimcntetl him, 
f A good archbishop w v-. the lu'-l thing John desned, C’.pc^ iaily a man 
, of higli -spiilt an<l alhiitv, who would act a; a lestraint on him, .ind he 
, tefused to receive the letters. The cliaptt r i f ( antcil vity, howcvci, 
i coi.linncd the election, and the Pope, i waiting in v.dn lor an an ovin 
^ from the King, d Steph: n l.ingt.n^ at Viurb", June 17th. 

' John certainly >0 far Inul dn* adN vnt.igc tliat Ics op;.o:u-tO> had p!.ic«.d 
thian->eiVC'* in the wrong, bu! as no •me C‘*..I‘l Idni in that o sjovt, 

he instantly K’i on tin: un!'»riun.ite nionU, of ( '.inteibni v, .;iid dt glaring 
them guilty of high tre Is- *!5, sepr*uo of his mog l\w!' s> nK-n at arins 
, and their followers to drive them ••ul iif ih- cu-MWy ,\t the same 
time he wrote to t!i * Popi* iliit Isl* was asloiosh^-.l m hi> ibiis ;r<ating a 
country that cmlributed 'o largely to tla* paj al n vinm*-., th.tt he was 
r ,io!vctl to suppoit Ibay’s i bvli-m, .and that he w .is up tcimlm-d ih.il 
I.angton should never set r 'l! i:i KngUnd. 

InutHienl remoivstr.Ued in vain, declaring llnit this sJ5o\ihl ncvi?r lx? 

. made a precedent for inierf. r. nee with future app* an'orn mts. John held 
out, ami at length t!ic Pope availed himself of the p**wt‘r a>^ri 1 led to him, 

^ to force the King to coiiiplunce, by dccl.iring hii ca>iinljy under the ban 
) of the Church. 

j It is said th.it in the midst of the horribit? confusion that followed the 
i death of Charlemagne the idea of such an expedient had first arisen. 
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In the Synod of Limoges, the Abbot Odolric had proposed that till the Camro 
nobles should cease from their ravages, the churches should be stripped 
of their ornaments, the mass not be celebrated, no marriages take place, An 
and the abstinence of Lent be observed. Thb universal mourning had 
brought the ferocious nobles to a sense of their guilt, and more peaceful 
times had succeeded, so that an interdict was considered as one of the 
mightiest weapons in the armory of the Church. 

Only a few years before, Innocent had, by an interdict on the Ttu 
kingdom of France, forced I^hilippe Auguste to put away Agnes dc 
Meranic, whom he had married in the lifetime of his lawful wife Inge- 1200. 
Iwjrge. Then (if ever) it was properly employed, to enforce morality ; 
but It was a different thing to lay a whole nation under the ban of the 
Church merely for a dispute respecting an appointment. 

Innocent sent orders to the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, The 
to publish the interdict on the Monday of Passion-week, 1208 (the ^ngUnd.^^ 
second before Easter). They went to the King, and besought him to be iao8 
reconcilcfl with the Pope, and avert this dreadful edict. He grew pale 
with rage, foamed at the mouth, and threatened them furiously ; swore 
at the clergy, drove them from his presence, and issued orders that his 
officers should seize the property of every man who paid any attention 
to the interdict. “If you or any of your body dare to lay my 
states under interdict, I will send you to Rome, and seize your goods ; 
and if 1 catch one Roman priest in my realms, I will cut off his nose 
and put out his eyes, that all may know he is a Roman ! ” 

Nevertheless, on the appointed <lay it was pronounced by the three 
prelates, according to the appointed form. 

At night the clergy assembled, each bearing a torch, and with one 
voice chanted the Miserere^ and other penitential psalms and prayers, | 
while the church bells rang out the broken funeral knell. Veils were j 
bung over the crucifixes, the consecrated Wafer of the Host was i 
coi)suni<‘d by fire, the relics and images of the saints w'cre carried into I 
the cry]>ls, and then the bishops, in tlic violet robes of mourning used j 
on (ioovl Friday, announced to the frightened multitude, in the name of | 

He.iven, that the domains of John, King of England, were laid under 
the ban of tlie Church until he should have rendered submission to the 
Holy .See. lOver)' torch was then at once extinguished, in token that 
the light of the Uospel was denied them ! 

Thenceforth every church was closed, no bell pealed forth, no mass 
was offered, no matins nor vespers w'ere sung. Only the dying were 
jicrmilted to eommuiiicate, but their corpses were laid in the ground 
with maimed rites; infants were baptized, but their mothers were 
churched only in the churchyard, where on Sunday a sermon was 
preached, and on Goml Fritlay the cross was carried out and exposed 
for the veneration of the jieople. 

The monasteries were allowed to carry cn their services, on condition 
that they did so with closed doors, admitting no one from without; and 
the Cistercian order considered it as their privilege to be exempt, and 
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r.vMKo to open their churches for worship as usual. Neither did the King’s 
I favourite, Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, nor De Gray him- 
7'Ai‘ self, choose to acknowledge the interdict, so that the services continued 

as usual in their sees, and in many single parishes. These were the 
intfrxtU't. only two bishops in England ; for the three who proclaimed the interdict 
had at once to dee for their lives, and the others, few in number at 
present, soon followed them. De Gray being soon after sent as deputy 
to Ireland, Des Roches was the sole bishop left to all England. 

The King made light of it, and when in the chase he killed an 
unusually fat buck, he said, laughing, ** Here is a fellow who has 
prospered well enough without ever hearing matins or vespers.” But 
he w'as much enraged ; he imprisoned tlie relatives of the fugitive 
bishops, and announced himself ready to drive every priest who should 
obey the interdict out of the kingdom, to be maintained, as he said, by 
the Pope. The Archdeacon of Norwich experienced his cmelty for 
consulting with his brethren on enforcing it. The Angevin soldiers 
seized him and soldered on his neck a cope of lead, so that he perished 
in prison under its weight, and from hunger. 

Afterwards, however, some terror seized on John, and he ordered his 
olTicers to allow the bishops enough to provide them two dishes of meat 
each day, while the secular clergy were to receive as much as should be 
adjudged needful for their support by four sworn men of their parish. 
Moreover, the man who by word or deed abused any of the clergy 
>hould fvwthwith be liangcd upon an oak ! 

The Pope followed up his interdict by excommunicating John, and 
absolving his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, l)ut a strict watch 
was kept on the ports, and no one seems ever to have dared to lay the 
bull before the King. However, its existence was well known, and 
I rendered John very uneasy. He wished to hear wliat his fate was to be, 

, and his half-brother, William Longsword, brought him a hermit, nameil 
I Peter of Wakefield, who told him he would wear his crown no longer 
I than next Ascension Day. John flew into a rage, and called him idiot- 
knave, declared that as idiot he pardoned him, but un knave he im- 
l)risoned him in Corfe Castle, till he should see whether his talc 
came true. 

The King, to preserve the obedience of the nobles, demanded their 
children to be kept as hostages. One of those to whom the oriler 
I came was William de Brausc, Lord of Brainber, in Surj^ex, and of a 
wide district in Ireland. Herds of the wild wliitc cattle with red eai*s 
roamed about his estate, and his wife is said to have bo.aslcd that she 
could victual a besieged castle for a month wiili her chetses, and yet 
have some to spare. When John’s s<)uire, Picne de Maniac, the h.ilcd 
governor of Corfe, who was accused of having aided in the inunler of 
Arthur, came to demand her children, tlie high-sj)irited lady answered 
that the King had not taken such care of his own nephew as to make 
her entrust her son to his keeping. Her husband wa-. alarmed for tlic 
consequences of her bold speech, sent four hundred of tlie oxen as a 
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present to the Queen, and fled with his wife to Ireland ; but in his'absence, Cambo 

two years after, John made a progress thither, seized upon her and her 

children, and sent them back to Corfe, where Maulac, by his orders, Cruelties qf 

starved them all to death in the dungeons. The eldest son escaped, 

being with his father in France, where the unhappy Lord of Bramber 

died of grief on hearing of their horrible fate^ the most barbarous 

action which has ever stained the pages of English history. 

Innocent now put forth a bull addressed to the King of France, saying 
that the prelates of Canterbury, London, and Ely, having declared 
to him the cruel persecution of the English Church, he had in presence 
of his cardinals solemnly deposed King John; and in order that a Deposition 
greater and more noble prince might be summoned to the throne, he ^ftt^ocen^ 
granted it to Philippe Auguste, assuring him that all his efforts to in., 1212. 
conquer it should be reckoned for the remission of his sins, and that he 
might transmit his conquests to his descendants. He wrote other letters, 
desiring the French nobles to second their king in their enterprise ; and 
there were many English who, grieved by the censures of the Church 
and suffering personal injuries from their tyrant, were ready to seek aid 
in a new dynasty. . Walter Hubert’s doctrine of the most worthy was 
an unfortunate one for such a king as John, and he began to reap the 
fruits of it when placed in comparison with Louis the Lion, whom by 
the marriage with his niece, Blanche of Castille, he had placed next in 
succession to his own infant children. 

Louis collected a fleet and army, and put forth a proclamation, while 
John forced money from his subjects, robbed the monasteries, and 
tortured the Jews. One of them, refusing to pay an exorbitant demand 
of 10,000 marks, was seized and condemned daily to lose a tooth until 
he should consent. lie held out seven days, and did not yield up the 
sum till he had lost all his double teeth. Scotland and Wales were also 
stirred up against him ; and though he made a treaty with William the 
Lion, and defeated Llewellyn of Wales, his danger was pressing, and 
John de Gray, the chosen archbishop, is said to have done his best to 
put the Pope in the right by advising his master to seek the alliance of 
the Emir of Cordova, Mahomet of Nesser, one of the brave, generous,and 
learned Moors of Spain, who had it in his power seriously to damage 
France on the southern frontier, and thus make a diversion in his favour. 

Two knights and a clerk, it is alleged, were sent on this mission, 
proposing to Mahomet to take John under his protection on receiving 
a tribute from him, and he even offered himself and De Gray to become 
Mahometans, so as to be rid of Pope and cardinals together ! 

The bearers of this base proposal were admitted to the palace. At 
the first door they found soldiers with drawn swords, in the second a 
band of nobles, in the third a species of couch guarded by ferocious- 
looking warriors, who opened their ranks and let them approach the 
Saracen prince. They explained their mission, and gave him the King’s 
letters, which were translated by an interpreter, while they studied the 
grave and majestic, but gentle expression of his countenance. After 
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Camko some minutes* reflection, he thus spoke : A few moments ago 1 was 

h reading a book by a Greek sage, who was a Christian, by name Paul, 

jMs whose words and acts please me exceedingly. One thing alone in him 
displeases me, namely, that, born under the Jewish law, he forsook the 
^ faith of his fathers to adopt a new one. It is the same with your King 

of England, who, renouncing the religion to which he was bom, is 
bent and mouldetl like wax. I know the Almighty is ignorant of 
nothing, and had I been bom with no religion 1 might have chosen the 
Christian. But tell me, what is the King of England, what are the 
strength and riches of his realm?** 

The clerk then spoke ; “Our king is born of illustrious ancestors ; 
his domains are rich in fertile pastures, forests, and mines ; his people 
are mighty and handsome, possessed of sciences, and ruling over three 
tongues, SVelsh, Latin, and French. The English understand all arts, 
especially mechanics and navigation, and they have gained the title of 
Island Kings.*’ 

Ah, ha ! ’* said the Moor, smiling, “but how can the prince of so 
fair a kingdom condescend to offer to give up his freedom, pay tribute, 
and put himself under subjection? He must be sick. What is his age?** 
“ Between forty and fifty, strong and healthy.” 

** I see how it is I He is losing his youthful spirit I ” Then, after a 
1 ^ilcnce, “ Your king is nothing, ho is only a kinglet growing enfeebled 
j an<l old. I care not for him ; he is unworthy to be unite<l to me. 

1 Away with you ! Your master’s infamy stinks in iny nostrils ! ” 

I The envoys retired in confusion ; but the Kinir had been struck by 
] the appearance of the clerk, a small deformed man, with a dark Jewish 
! face, one arm longer than the other, misshapen fingers, wearing the 
, tonsure and clerical habit ; and thinking there must l>e superior intelli- 
gence to counterbalance so unprcjiossessing an aspect, he scut for him 
, in private, and asked him on oath respecting the morals and character 
I of his master. He was obliged to coufc'.s the whole truth, and 
j Mahomet asked in surprise, “How can the Lnglish .allow this cow’anlly 
tyrant to misuse them? Are they effeminate anil servile?” 
j “No, indeed,” was the answer, “but they are very i>alient until driven 
I to extremity. Then, like the woumled lion or elephant, they rise 
against their oppressor,” 

“ I blame their weakness,” said the I'mir ; “ they should put an end 
to the wretch.” 

So obtaining nothing for their master by his plan of apostasy, the 
! envoys were dismissed, the clerk alone having received a present from 
I the Saracen prince, who had been pleased with his aliilily. While 
buoyed up by these hopes John ha^l shown some spirit ; he had fitted 
j out a fleet, which suddenly crossed the Channel and burnt the French 
j ships at Dieppe, and he w’as at the head of an army of 6o,ooo men in 
Kent. But he did not trust his owm forces, an<l on hearing there was 
no aid to be looked for from Spain his courage faile<l, ami he was ready 
I after all his threats to make any concession. 
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Hubert, Abbot of Beaulieu, the monastery founded by John in expia- Cambo 
tion of Arthur’s murder, was secretly sent with offers of submission, and 
two Knights of the Temple arrived at the camp with a message that 
Cardinal Pandulfo, the Pope’s legate, would fain see the King in private. ^ 

John consented, and Pandulfo coming to him at Dover, terrified him 
dreadfully with the description of the French armament, and then 
skilfully talked of the Pope’s clemency and forgiveness. This took 
the more effect that Ascension Day was approaching, and the prediction 
of Peter of Wakefield was preying on his mind. 

On the 13th of May John consented, in the presence of four of his 
nobles— the earls of Salisbury, Boulogne, Warenne, and Ferrars— to a 
treaty such as had been previously offered to hin^ receiving Langton, 
recalling the exiled cleigy, and making restitution for the injuries they 
had suffered. This deed was sealed by the King and the four earls, and 
it seemed as if all were arranged. 

Next day, however, the legate was closeted with the King ; and on 
the following, the eve of the Ascension, 1213, the English were amazed 
by the proceedings of the King. 

He repaired to the church of the Temple early in the morning, and Kneland \ 
there an instrument was read aloud ; “ Ye know,” it said in the name 
of John to his subjects, **that we have deeply offended our Holy| 

Mother the Church, and that it will be hard to draw on us the mercy 
of Heaven. Therefore we would humble ourselves, and without 
constraint, of our own free will, by the consent of our barons and 
high justiciaries, we give and confer on God, on the holy Apostles 
Sf. Peter and St, Paul, on our Mother the Church, and on Pope 
Innocent III, and his Catholic successors, the whole kingdom of 
England and of Ireland, with all their rights and dependencies, for the 
remission of our sins ; henceforth we hold them as a fief, and in token 
thereof we swear allegiance and pay homage in presence of Pandulfo, 

Legate of the Holy See.” 

John seems to have found no chancellor who would seal the charter 
of his shame, but to have had to set the great seal to it himself ; thus 
giving to the Pope “for the remission of his sins,” the crown which the 
Saracen had disdained! The cardinal legate seated himself on the 
vacated throne, John knelt at his feet, laid 4 own the crown, and spoke 
the words of allegiance as a vassal, offering money as the earnest of 
the tribute. Pandulfo indignantly trampled on the coin, in token that 
the Church scorned earthly riches, but earthly honours Rome did not 
scorn, and for five days the crown remained in the cardinal’s keeping. 

So John was discrowned on Ascension Day, and Peter of Wakefield’s 
prediction was verified ; but it did not save the poor prophet. The 
vindictive wretch, who pretended to have yielded his throne for the 
pardon of his sins, caused him and his son to be drawn at the tails of I 
horses and hanged on gibbets. ! 

The excommunication was removed, and the hateful John was declared { 
a favoured son of the Church, while Pandulfo went to put a stop to the | 
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Cvutio French expedition. This was not quite so easy , JHiilippe Auj;uste had 
XOTI expense, and he could not endure to let his enemy escape 

Thebt^tUof him ; he was the Pope’s friend only when it suited him, and he swore 
that, Pope or no Pope, he would invade Kngland, Feirantl, Count of 
Flanders, remonstrat^, and Philippe drove him away in a fury, “ By 
all the saints, France shall belong to Flanders, or Flanders to France!” 

So he burst into Flanders and besieged Ghent. Ferrand sent to 
John for aid, and the fleet under the command of the earls of Holland 
and Salisbury utterly destroyed the French fleet at Bruges on which 
Philippe depended for provisions, so that he was forced to retreat to his 
own country. The following year, as he was still in opposition to the 
Pope, a league was formed for the invasion of France, between John, 
his nephew Otho, Emperor of Germany, and many other friends of 
Innocent, but it only resulted in a shameful defeat at Bouvines, where 
Philippe signalized his courage and generalship, and John and Otho fled 
in disgrace. In this battle the Bishop of Beauvais again fought, hut 
thought to obviate the danger of being disavowed by his spiritual father 
by using no weapon save a club. 

In the meantime, Stephen Langton arrived in England, look pos'^es- 
sion of his see, and at Winchester reccivetl a reluctant kiss from the 
King, who bitterly h.ated the cause of his shame. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop publicly absolved the King, ami relieved tlie enuntry from the 
I interdict, under which it had groaned for five }eaiN. 

It is a melancholy history of the encroaclnneius uf Rome, and of the 
atrocious wickedness of the English king; and perliaps the worst feature 
in the case was that his crimes went unreproNcd, and that it was only 
his resistance to the Pope that was punished. The love of tcnporal 
dominion was ruining the Church of Rome. 
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Kings of England. King of Scotland. King of France, Emperor of Germany 
2109. John. 12x4. Alexander II. 1180. Philippe II* laoo. Friedrich II. 

1316. Henry III. 

Popes. 

X198. Innocent III. 
x3z 6. Honorius III. 

Thk first table of English laws were those of Ina, King of Wessex. 
Alfred the Great published a fuller code, commencing with the Ten 
Commandments, as the foundation of all law. Ethelstane and St. 
Dunstan, in the name of Edgar the Peaceable, added many other 
enactments, by which the lives, liberties, and property of Englishmen 
were secured as soundly as the wisdom of the times could devise. 

These were the laws of Alfred and Edward the Confessor, which 
William the Conqueror bound himself to observe at his coronation, but 
which he entirely set at nought, bringing in with him the feudal system, 
according to his own harsh interpretation. The Norman barons who 
owned estates in England found themselves more entirely subject to the 
King, who brought them in by right of conquest, than they had been by 
ancient custom to their duke in Normandy ; and Saxons and Normans 
alike were new to the strict Forest Laws introduced by William. 

Every king of doubtful right tried to win the favour of the Saxons, a 
.sturdy and formid.able race, though still in subjection, by engaging to 
give them the laws of their own dynasty. With this promise William 
Rufus was crowned, and likewise Henry I. , who even distributed copies 
of the charter to be kept in the archives of all the chief abbeys, but 
afterwards caused them, it seems, to be privately destroyed. Stephen 
made the same futile promise, failing perhaps more from inability than 
from design ; and after his death the nation was so glad of repose on any 
terms, that there were no special stipulations made on the accession of 
Henry 11. He and his Grand Justiciary, Ranulf de Glanville, governed 
according to law, but it was partly the law of Normandy, partly of their 
own dcrice ; the Norman pckrlement of barons, and the Saxon Wit- 
tenagemot, were alike ignored. The king obtained sufficient supplies 
from his own immense estates, and from the fines which he had the 
power to demand at certain times as feudal superior, and did in fact 
obtain at will, and exact even for doing men justice in courts of law. 
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Camko As long as there was an ortlerly sovereign, such as Ilenry II,, the 
^ ’ unlimited power of the crown was tolerable ; under a reckless impetuous 
Exactions prince like Coeur de Lion, it was a grievance ; and in a tyrant such as 
of John. Lackland it became past endurance. His fines were outrageous 

extortion, and here and there the entries in the accounts show the base, 
wanton bribery in his court. The Bishop of Winchester paid a tun of 
good wine for not reminding the King to give a girdle to the Countess of 
Albemarle \ Robert de Vaux gave five of his best palfreys that the King 
might hold his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife ; while a third paid 
four marks for permission to cat. Moreover, no man’s family was safe, 
even of the highest rank ; the death of the Lady of Braml>cr was fresh 
in the memory of all ; and Matilda the Fair, the daughter of Robert 
Lord Fitzwalter, was seized, carried from her home, and because she 
refused to listen to the suit of the tyrant, her father was banished, his 
castles destroyed, and the maiden, after enduring with constancy two 
years* imprisonment in a turret of the White Tower of London, was 
poisoned with an egg. 

The person of whom John sttnul most in awe was his Grand Jus- 
ticiar)*, Geoffrey Fitzpiers, who, though of low birth, had married the 
Countess of Essex, and was highly respected for Ids character and 
situation. 

One day the King, with his usual imprudence, pointed him out to the 
Provost of St. Onier. “Seest thou him yonder? Never did one man 
watch another as he watches me, lest I shoidd get some of his gotxls ; 
but as much pains as he takes to watch me, so much do I take to 
gain them.” 

Fitzpiers was not out of earshot, and his comment was, “Sir Provost, 
w'ell did I hear what the King said to thee ; and since he is so set on my 
wealth, he will surely get it ; but thou knowest, and he knows, that I 
can raise such a storm as he w’ill feel many a tlay after my death.” 

John’s fears did not prevent him from imposing a fine of 12,000 marks 
on Geoffrey, which ended his patience. He entered into an under- 
standing with the barons, who h.ad just been summoned by John to 
attend him on his expedition agiunst ranee. They joinc<.l him, but 
sailed no further than Jersey, where tlicy declared that the forty days 
they were bound to serve by feudal tenure were passed ; and all turning 
back met Archbishop Langton and the Grand Justiciary at St. Albans 
where P'itzpiers commenced his retaliation by proclaiming in the King’s 
name the old Saxon charter of Alfred and Edward, renewed by Henry I., 
as well as the repeal of the Forest Laws. 

Back came John in nigeand fury, and let loose his Free Companions 
on the estates of the confederates. At Northampton, Stephen Langton 
imet him, and forbade his violence : “These measures arc contrary to 
■your oaths,” he said. “Your vassals have a right to be Judged only 
by their peers.” 

John reviled him. “ Rule you the Church,” he said ; “leave me to 
govern the Slate. ’* 
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Lftngton left him, but met him again at Nottingham, assuring him Camwj 
the* barons would come to have their cause tried, and threatening ex- 
communication to everyone who should execute the King's barbarous Assembly of 
orders. This brought John to terms, and all parties met in London, 
where the Archbishop had a previous conference with the barons, to 
which he brought a copy of the charter, with great difficulty procured 
from one of the monasteries ; he read it to them, commented on its 
provisions, and they ended by mutually engaging to conquer or die in 
defence of tlieir rights as Englishmen. The Norman barons were glad 
enough so to term themselves, and to take shelter under English laws. 

Hut it was the Pope’s kingdom now, not that of craven John, and 
Innocent sent a legate, Nicholas, Cardinal Bishop of TUsculum, to 
settle the affair. John debased himself by repeating the homage and 
oath of fealty, and by giving a fresh charter of submission, sealed not 
with wax, but with gold, as if to make it more binding. 

The injuries done to the barons by the Free Companions were 
l>eyond the King’s power of restitution, but the Pope adjudged him to 
pay 15,000 marks for the present, after which John set off on his 
disastrous journey to Bouvines. In his absence Fitzpiers died, and this 
quite consoled him for his defeat. “ It’s well,” he cried ; “he is gone 
to shake hands in hell with our primate Hubert ! Now am I first truly 
a king 1 ” 

But Geoffrey’s storm was near its bursting, precipitated perhaps by 
the loss of this last curb on the lawless king. Langton was seriously 
displeased with the legate, who had taken all the Church patronage into 
his hands, and was giving it away to Italians, foreigners, children, nay 
even promising it for the unborn. The Archbishop sent his brother 
Simon to appeal to the Pope, but could get no redress. Innocent was 
displeased with him for opposing the protigi of the papal see; and 
certainly he had no right to complain of the Roman patronage while he 
held the see of Canterbury. 

However, he was too much of an Englishman to see his Church or 
his country trampled down ; and at Christmas, 1214, there was another 
assembly of the barons at Bury St. Edmund’s. The plans were arranged, 
and an oath taken by each singly, kneeling before the high altar in the 
church of the royal Saxon saint, that if the laws were rejected, they 
would withdraw their oaths of allegiance. 

They set out for Worcester to present their charter to the King, but 
he got intelligence of their design, hastened to London, and put himself 
under the protection of the Knights of the Temple. They followed him, 
and on Twelfth Day laid the charter before him. He took a high tone, 
and only insisted on their declaring by hand and seal that they would 
never so act again ; but finding this was not the way to treat such men 
promised on the security of the Archbishop, the Bishop of Ely, and 
Earl of Pembroke, to grant what they asked at Easter. 

He used the space thus gained in taking the cross, that he might 
enjoy the immunities of a Crusader, fortifying his castles, and sending 
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for Free Companions, while bolli parlies wrote explanations to the 
Pope. John obtained encouragement, Langton was severely repre- 
hended ; Innocent declared all the confederacies of the barons null and 
void, and forbade them for tlie future, under pain of excommunication. 

In Easter week the barons met at Stamford, with 2,000 knights and 
their squires. Their charter was carried to the King at Oxford by the 
Archbishop and the earls of Pembroke and Warenne. They were 
received with fury, “Why do not they ask my crown at once?” cried 
John. “ Do they think I will grant them liberties that would make me 
a slave?” Then with more moderation he proposed to appeal to 
the Pope, and to rcilress all grievances that had arisen in his own time 
or in that of his brothers ; but they still adhered to their demands, and 
when Pandulfo called on the Primate to excommunicate the insurgent 
barons, Langton made answer that he was better instructed in the 
Pope’s views, and unless the King dismissed his foreign soldiers he 
should be obliged to excommunicate them. 

John oftered to refer the matter to nine umpires, — namely, Innocent, 
four chosen by himself, and four by the barons; but this also was 
rejected : the barons would have no terms short of their great charter ; 
and electing the most injured of all, Robert Fitz waiter, as their general, 
they marched against North.ampton. It was garrisoned by the King’s 
foreign mercenaries, who refused all attempts to corrupt them ; and as 
the want of machines ma<le it impossible to take it, the barons pro- 
ceeded to Bedford after fifteen days, their spirits somewhat dampcil. 

However, Bedford opened its gates, and tidings reached them that 
London was favourably disposed. They, therefore, proceeded thither, 
and arrivt‘d on the first Sunday in June, early in tlic morning, when the 
gates were open, and the burghers all at mass in the churches. They 
entered in excellent order, took possession of the Tower, and thence 
sent forth proclamations, terming themselves the Army of God and of 
Holy Church, and calling on every one to join them, under pain of 
being used as traitors ami rebels. 

The whole count r}' responded ; scarcely a man, Saxon or Norman, 
who was not with them in spirit ; and John, then at Odiham, in Hamp- 
shire, found himself deserted by all his knights save seven. He was at 
first in deadly terror, but soon rallying his sj)irits, he resolved to cajole 
the barons, pronounced that what his lieges had done was well done, 
and despatched the Earl of Pembroke to assure them of his readiness 
and satisfaction in granting their desires ; all that was needed was a 
day and place for the meeting. 

“The day, the 15th of June— the place, Runnymedc,” returned his 
loving subjects. 

The broad smooth green meadow of Runnymedc, on the bank of the 
Thames, spreading out fair and fertile beneath the heights of Windsor, 
beiame a watchword of English rights. The stalwart barony oi 
England, Norman in name and rank, but with Saxon blood infused in 
their veins, and strength consisting of stout Saxon yeomen and peasantry. 
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there arrayed themselves, with Robert- Fitzwaiter for their spokesman 
and le^er; and thither, on the other hand, came , from Windsor 
Castle, King John, accompanied by Cardinal Pandulfo, Amaury, Grand 
Master of the Temple, Langton, and seven other bishops, and Pembroke 
with twelve nobles, but scarcely one of these, except the two first, 
whose heart was not with the barons on the other side. 

The charter was spread forth, the Great Charter, which, in the first 
place, asserted the liberty of the Church of England, and then of its 
people. It forbade the King to exact arbitrary sums from his subjects 
without the consent of a council of the great crown vassals ; it required 
that no man should be made an officer of justice without knowledge of 
the law ; and forced from the King the promise not to sell, refuse, or 
defer right or justice to any man ; neither to seize the person or goods 
of any free man without the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law 
of the land. The same privileges were extended to the cities, but the 
serfs or villeins had no part in them : the nobility of England had not yet 
learnt to consider them worthy of regard. Much, however, was done 
by the recognition of the law, and Magna Charta has been the foun- 
dation of all subsequent legislation in England. A lesser charter was 
added on the oppressive Forest Laws, which it in some degree mitigated 
by lessening the number of royal forests, and appointing nobles in each 
county to keep in check the violence of the King’s keepers. 

The original Charter itself, creased with age and injured by fire, but 
with John’s great seal still appended to it, remains extant in the British 
Museum, a copy beside it, bearing in beautiful old writing in Latin 
the clear sharp lawyer-like terms with which the barons, who, rough 
and turbulent as they were, must have had among them men of great 
legal ability, sought to bind their tyrant to respect their lives and lands. 

Four-and-twenty of their number, and with them the Mayor of 
London, were appointed to enforce the observance of the Charter, 
which was sent out to the sheriffs in all the counties to be proclaimed 
by them with sounds of trumpet at the market-crosses and in the 
churches ; while twelve men, learned in the law, were to be chosen to 
inquire into and redress all grievances since the accession. Moreover, 
every Poitevin, Braban9on, and other Free Companion in the King’s 
service was to be immediately dismissed, and the barons were to hold 
the city of London, and Langton the Tower, for the next two months. 

The charter was thus sealed, June 15th, 1215, and John as long as he 
was in the presence of the barons put a restraint on himself, and acted 
as if it was granted, as it professed to be, of his own free will and 
pleasure, speaking courteously to all who approached, and treating the 
matter in hand with his usual gay levity, signing the Charter with so 
little heed to its contents that the wiser heads must have gathered that 
he had no intention of being bound by them. However, they had 
achieved a great victory, and after parting with him amused themselles 
by arranging for a tournament to be held at Stamford ; while Jo^, 
when within the walls of Windsor, gave vent to his rage, threw himself 
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on the ground, rolled about gnawing sticks and straws, uttering male- 
dictions upon the barons, and denouncing vengeance against the nation 
that had made him an underling to twenty- five kings. 

On recovering he ordered his horse, and secretly withdrew to the Tsie 
of Wight, where he saw no one but the piraticnl fishermen of the place, 
whose manners he imitated, and even, it is said, joined in some of their 
lawless expeditions. At the same time he despatched letters to the 
Braban9ons and Gascons, inviting them to the conquest of England, 
and promising them the castles and manors of his present subjects. 

The barons gained some tidings of his proceedings, and were on their 
guard. Robert Fitzwalter wrote letters appointing the tournament to 
be held, not at Stamford, but on Hounslow Heath, summoning the 
knights to it with their arms and horses, and promising as the prize of 
the toumay a she-l)ear, which the young lady of a castle had sent them. 

To what brave knight the she-bear was aAvarded history says not, for 
in the midst came tlie tidings that the Pope had been greatly enraged, 
had annulled the Charter as prejudicial to the power of the Church, and 
had commanded the Archbishop of C.interbury to dissolve all leagues 
among the vassals under pain of excommunication. The barons, 
having the Archbishop on their side, thought little of the thunders of 
the Pope; but John was emljoldened to come forth, offer a conference 
at Oxford, which he did not attend, and then to go to Dover to receive 
the Free Companions, who flocked from all (juarters. 

The barons sent Stephen Langton to Rome to plead their cause, and 
found themselves obliged to take up arms. William de Albini, one of 
the twenty-five sureties, was sent to possess himself of the castle of 
Rochester, but before he could bring in sufficient stores he was in- 
vested by John, with Savary de Mauleon, called the Bloody, and a 
band of Free Companions, whose noms de w'cre equally truculent, 

— namely, the Merciless, the Murderer, the Iron-hearted. One of the 
archers within the Walls bent his bow at the King’s breast, and said to 
the Castellanc, “Shall I deliver you from yonder mortal foe?” “No, 
hold thy hand,” said Albini, “strike not the evil boast ; shouldst thou 
fail, thy doom would be certain.” “Then, betide what God will, I 
hold my hand !” said the archer. 

For two months these brave men held out, but by St. Andrew’s Day 
they had eaten all their horses, and the walls w'ere battered down, so 
that Albini was forced to surrender. John was for hanging the whole 
garrison, but Mauleon said, “ Sir, the war is not over ; the chances are 
beyond reckoning. If we begin by hanging your barons, your barons 
may end by hanging us.” So Albini and the nobles were spare<l, but 
the archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to every tree in the 
forest. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop had failed at Rome, and partly by his 
oiHi fault, for he had tried to make his brother Simon, a man generally 
detested, Archbishop of York, and thus had given Innocent good reason 
for again interfering. He was placed under sentence of suspension ; 
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the barons, beginning with Fitzwalter, were excommunicated as rebels Camto 

against a Church vassal and Crusader, and termed as wicked as Saracens; 

and the dty of London was laid under an interdict. War of 

The Londoners boldly declared that the Pope had no power to 
meddle in their case, kept their churches open, and celebrated their. 

Christmas as usual ; but beyond their walls it was less easy to be secure. 

John now had two great armies of foreigners, and had been joined 
by several of the barons’ party ; and he marched with one of them for 
the north, where young King Alexander of Scotland had laid siege to 
Norham, and had received the homage of the neighbouring nobility. 

As John advanced the barons burnt their houses and com before him, 
while he and his marauders ruined all they approached ; he every 
morning, with his own hands, set fire to his night’s lodging, and in 
eight days five principal towns were consumed, and the course of his 
anny was like the bed of a torrent. 

Vowing he would unkennel the young fox, as he called Alexander, 
on account of his red hair, John sent his troops into Scotland, where 
they laid the whole country waste up to Edinburgh, and then returning 
reduced the castles and ravaged the lands of the barons in Yorkshire, 
and the same dreadful atrocities were perpetrated by his other army in 
the south of England, till the country people called the Free Com- 
panions by no other name than Satan’s guards, and the Devil’s servants. 

The barons had no stronghold left them but London, and saw their 
rank, their families, and estates, at the mercy of the remorseless tyrant j 
and his savage banditti, backed by the support of their spiritual superiors. 

In this condition they deemed all ties between them and their sovereign 

dissolved, and, as their last resource, resolved to offer the crown to Offer of the 

Louis, the son of Philippe Auguste, and the husband of Blanche of 

Ca>tilc, the marriage made to separate France from the cause of 1216. 

Arthur. It was a step which even their extremity could not justify, 

jiassing over as it did the rights of the captive Pearl of Brittany, of 

John’s own innocent children, and of those of his eldest sister ; but men 

liavc seldom been harder pressed than were those barons; and they 

were further tempted by the hope that all the mercenaries who were 

F rcnch subjects might be detached from the enemy by seeing their own 

prince’s standard unfurled against him. 

Saher de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, and Robert Fitzwalter, were 
deputed to carry letters to Prince Louis, who was then at w'ar with the 
Albigenscs of Languedoc. The wary old King Philippe dissembled 
his joy at the promised triumph over the hated IMantagenet, and at first 
declared that he could not trust his son’s pei-son in England, unless 
twenty-four nobles were first given up to him as hostages ; but he 
l^emiitted Louis to send a favourable reply to England, and the barons 
were so delighted at its reception, accompanied by a few French 
volunteers, that they held another tournament in its honour, but ^is 
was closed by the death of Geoffrey Maiideville, who was accidentally 
killed by the lance of a Frenchman. 
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Innocent was much incensed at the enterprise of the French prince, 
forgetting that he had already shown him the way to England. He 
sent his legate, Gualo, with letters to forbid Philippe’s interference with a 
fief of the Holy See, and these were laid before the court in full council. 
JPhilippe, who always tried to have the law apparently on his side, 
began by saying he was the devoted subject of the Pope, and it was by 
no counsel or advice of his that his son disobeyed the court of Rome ; 
but as he declared that he had some rights to the English crown, it was 
fair to hear him. 

A knight then rose, and declared that John had been attainted and 
condemned by Philippe’s own court on account of Arthur’s murder ; 
that he had since given his crown away without the consent of his 
barons ; and as no sovereign had any such right, the throne was vacant 
by his own act, and his barons had full power to elect, and Louis to 
accept. 

The legate declared John to be a Crusader, and, therefore, under the 
Church’s peace for four years. He was answered, that John had himself 
violated that peace ; and then Louis rising, and turning to his father, 
said, “ Sir, if I am your liegeman for the lands you have given me here, 
you have no right to England, which is offered to me : you can decree 
nothing on that head. I appeal to the judgment of my peers, w'hether 
I ought to follow your commands on my rights. 1 beg you not to 
hinder my designs, for my cau>c is just, and 1 will fight to the death for 
my wife’s inheritance.” Then, red with anger, Louis the Lion left the 
assembly, while the legate asked the King for a safe-conduct to England ; 
and Philippe replied, that on the French territory he was safe enough, 
but if on the coast he fell into the hands of Louis’s men, he could 
not be responsible for his safety. 

Gualo, however, came safely to England, and joined John at Dover, 
where he promised him the succour of the Church ; and Innocent, a.s 
an earno.st, excommunicated Louis, and preached to his cardinals on 
Ezekiel xxi. 28; ” The sword, tlie sword is drawn.” But thi-^ was one 
of the last public acts of his life ; he died at IVrugia on the 8th of July, 
1216, without having been able to send an) support to his obedient 
vassal. 

Mcanw'hilc, Louis collected a great force, and embarked with it in 
680 vessels, under the command of Eustace the Monk, a recreant, 
w'ho had become a pirate, and was reckoned the licst mariner of his 
time. 


j John fled from Dover, leaving it to the trusty and loyal Hubert de 
! Burgh, while I.ouis disembarked at Sandwich, and was received by the 
I barons, who were charmed with his chivalrous and affiil)lc demeanour. 


They conducted him to London, where in St. Paul’s he received their 
homage, and made oath to govern them by good laws, after which he 
appointed Simon Langton his chancellor. Nearly the whole country 
gave in their adhesion, Alexander of Scotland paid him hom.agc, the 
north rose in his favour, and the chief strongholds that remained to John 
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were Windsor Castle; Corfe, where, under the care of his wicked 
follower, Pierre de Maulac, were his queen and little children ; and 
Dover, gallantly defended by Hubert de Burgh. 

Nearly four months were spent by Louis in a vain attempt to take 
this place ; his supplies were cut off by the sailors of the Cinque Ports, 
who were in John’s interest ; and though Louis’ father sent him a batter- 
ing machine, calle 4 Malvoisine, or '^bad neighbour,” he could make no 
impression on the walls. Meantime, the estates of the barons were 
devastated by John and his Free Companions ; and if ever the French 
prince retook any of the castles, he retained them in his own hands, or 
gave them to his French followers, instead of restoring them to their 
owners. They began to suspect that they were in evil case, more 
especially when tlie Vicomte de Melun, being suddenly seized by a 
mortal sickness, sent for all the nobles then in London, and thus spoke ; 
“I grieve for your fate. I, with the prince and fifteen others, have 
sworn an oath, that when the realm is his ye shall all be beggared or 
exterminated as traitors whom he can never trust. Look to your- 
selves! ” 

Suspicion thus excited, William Longsword and several other barons 
returned to their allegiance, and forty more offered to do the same on 
the j^romise of pardon. Louis was forced to raise the siege of Dover, 
and John’s prospects improved ; he took Lincoln, and marched to Lynn, 
whence he went to Wisbech, intending to proceed by the Wash from 
Cross-keys to Foss-dyke, across the sands, a safe passage at low water, 
but covered suddenly by the tide, which there forms a considerable 
eddy on meeting the current of the Welland. 

His troops were nearly all on the other side when the tide began to 
rush in ; tliey gained the higher ground in safety ; but the long train of 
wagons, carrying his crown, his treasure, his stores of provision, w^ere 
suddenly engulfed, and the whole was lost. Some years since one of 
the gold circlets worn over the helmet was found by a labourer in the 
sand, but in ignorance of its value he sold it to a Jew, and it has thus 
been lost to the antiquary. 

King John went into one of his paroxysms of despair at the ruin he 
beheld, and feverish with passion arrived at the Cistercian convent of 
Swineshead, where he seems to have tried to forget his disaster in a 
carouse upon peaches and new ale, and in the morning found himself 
extremely ill ; but fancying the monks had poisoned him, he insisted on 
being carried in a litter to Sleaford, whence the next day he proceeded 
to Newark, where it became evident that death was at hand. A con- 
fessor was sent for, and he bequeathed his kingdom to his son Henry. 
As far as it appears from records of his death -bed, no compunction 
visited him ; })rol)ably, he thought himself secure as a favoured vassal of 
the Holy See. When asked where he would be buried, he replied that 
he committed himself to God and to the body of St. Wulstan (who 
had been canonized by Innocent III. in 1203). lie dictated a letter to 
the new Pope, llonorius III. and died October 19, 1216, in the forty- 
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Cam«o ninth year of his age, the last and worst of the four rebellious sons of 
_ * Henry II., all cut off in the prime of life. 

Death o/ His death made a great difference in the aspect of affairs. His 

70 Ml, xaT6. innocent sons had forfeited no claim to the affection of the English, and 

their weakness was their most powerful claim. 

The Earl of Pembroke at once marched to Corfe Castle, and brought 
the two boys, nine and seven years old, to Gloucester, where young 
Henry’s melancholy coronation took place; in lieu of his fathor’s lost 
• IlL and dishonoured crown, a golden bracelet of his mother’s was placed 

upon his head by the papal legate instead of his own primate, and he 

bent his knee in homage to the see of Rome. The few v.'issals who 

attended him held their coronation banquet, and afterwards Ijound a 
white fillet around their heads, in token of their vow of fidelity to their 
little helpless king. Magna Charta was revised a few days after at 
Hristol, Henry was made to sw'ear to agree to it, and the Earl of 
Pembroke appointed as his protector. 

Meantime, Louis had received the news of his rival’s death wliile 
again besieging Dover, the capture of which was most impr>rlant to him, 
as securing his communications with his own country, lie sent tidings 
of it to the garrison by two English barons, one of them Hubert’s own 
brother, Thomas de Burgh. On their approach the sentinels sounded 
their horns, and without opening the gates the governor came to speak 
to them, with five archers, their crossbows l>cnl. They told him of the 
King’s decease, and reminded him of the oath Louis had made to hang 
him and all his garrison if the town were taken by ass.-iull instead of 
suiTcncler. His brother said he wms ruining himself and all his family, 
and the other knight offered him in the prince’s name the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. But Hubert would hear no more. “'Iraitoi-.s 
that you are,” he cried, “if King Jtdin is dead, lie leaves children ! 
Say no more, if you open your lips again, I will have you shot with a 
hundred arrows, not sparing even my brother.” 

Louis was obliged to draw off his forces, returned to London and took 
Hertford ; Robert Kitzwaltcr claimed the keepiiig of the castle as a 
family right, but Louis forgot the necessity of conciliating the barons, 
and replied that he could not trust a man who had betrayed liis king. 
This, of course, led to further desertions on the part of the English, and 
the truce 'which prevailed tlirough Lent added greater numbers to the 
young King’s party than Blanche of Castile was able to collect in France 
for her lord. 

After Easter the Earl of Pembroke besieged Mountsorrcl in Leicester- 
shire. The Count de Perche came to its relief, and after forcing him 
to retreat, attacked Lincoln Castle, which was bravely held by the 
late Castellane’s widow, Nicolettc de Camville. .She coiiirived to send 
the Earl tidings of her distress, and he set out fn)m Newark with four 
hundred knights and their squires, two hundred and fifty cnissbow-men 
and other infantry, all wearing while crosses sewn on their breasts, and 
sent forth by the legate as to a holy war. The crossbow-men, under 
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one 6f John’s Free CompanionSi were a mile in advance, and entered 
the castle by a postern, while French, taking the baggage for a 
second army, retreated into the town ; but there the garrison made a 
sally, and a battle was fought in the streets, which ended id the total 
discomfiture of the French. The Count dc Perche was offered his 
life, but swearing that he would yield to no English trmtor, he was 
instantly slain, and the Fair of Lincoln, as it was called, completely 
broke the strength of Louis. 

He wrote word to his wife and father of his perilous situation, shut 
up within the walls of London, and the whole country in possession of 
Henry, and entreated them to send him reinforcements. Fear of the 
Pope prevented Philippe from putting himself forward, but he connived 
at Blanche’s exertions, and she succeeded in collecting three hundred 
knights, who were to embark in eighty large ships, under the command 
of Eustace the monk. 

Hubert de Burgh, landsman as he was, resolved to oppose them to 
the utmost, and with much difficulty collected a fleet of forty ships of 
all sizes. Several of the knights, believing his attempt hopeless, 
declared that they knew nothing of sea hghts, and refused to share his 
peril ; and he himself was so persuaded that he was sacrificing himself, 
that he received the last rites of the Church as a dying man, and left 
orders that, in case of his being made prisoner, Dover should on no 
account be surrendered, even as the price of his life. 

Midway in the strait he met the French fleet ; his archers showered 
their arrows and quarrels, and being on the windward tlirew clouds of 
quicklime, which blinded the eyes of the enemy ; then bearing down on 
them, grappled the ships with iron hooks, and boarded them so gallantly, 
that the French, little accustomed to this mode of warfare, soon gave 
over resistance : many of the ships were sunk, and the rest completely 
dispersed ; the pirate monk Eustace was taken, and being considered as 
a traitor and apostate, was put to death, and his head carried on a pole 
to Dover in triumph. 

This defeat completely broke the hopes of Louis, and he sent to 
demand a safe conduct for messengers to Henry, or rather to the Earl 
of Pembroke, offered to leave England, and concluded a peace, restoring 
the allegiance of the barons, and even engaging to give up Normandy j 
and Anjou on his accession to the crown of France. He then returned j 
to his own country, where his father received him affectionately, blaming j 
lum, however, for the want of skill and judgment with which he had 
conducted his affairs. His departure took place in the end of 1217, and 
thus closed tlie wars which established the Great Charter as the 
foundation of English law. 
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CAMEO XXVIII. 

THE FIEF OF ROME. 

(1217-1254.) 

King of England, Kings 0/ Scotland. Kings 0/ France. Emperors of Germany, 
1216. Henry III. 1214. Alexander 11 . n8o. Philip HI. 1209. Friedrich II, 

1249. Alexander III. 1223. Louis VIII. uso. Conrad IV. 

za2d Louis IX. 

Popes. 

1198. Innocent III. 

1216. Honorius III. 

1227. Gregory IX. 

1241. Celestin IV. 

1242. Innocent IV. 

Cameo The Fief of Rome ! For many years of the reign of Henry HI. 

II. England could hardly be regarded in any other light. 
yonik of Henry’s life was one long minority, the guardians of his childhood 
Henry II L were replaced by the favourites of his manhood, and he had neither 
power nor will to defend his subjects from the bondage imposed on them 
by his fathers homage to Innocent HI. 

The legates, Gualo and Pandulf, undertook the protection of the 
desolate child ; and nominated to the government the excellent William, 
Earl of Pembroke, Earl Marshal ; but on his death, shortly after, the 
administration was divided between the justiciaries, Hubert de Burgh, 
and John’s favourite, Peter dcs Roches, Bishop of Winchester. The 
latter was a violent, ambitious, and intriguing prelate, and it was well 
for England and the King when he engaged in a crusade, and left the 
field to the loyal Hubert. 

Under the care of this good knight Henry grew up devoid of the vices 
of his father, with more of the southern troubadour than of the northern 
warrior in his composition, gentle in temper, devout of spirit, tender of 
heart, well read in history and romance, skilled in music and ])oetry, 
and of exquisite taste in sculpture, painting, ami architecture. Hubert 
must have watched his orphan charge with earnest hope and solicitude. 

Gradually, however, there was a sense of ilisappointment ; years 
went by, and Henry of Winchester was a full-grown man, tall and well 
proportioned, his only blemish a droop of the left eyelid ; but no war- 
like, no royal spirit seemed to stir within him ; he tliought not of affairs; 
he left all in the hands of his justiciaries, and so long as means were 
,iven him of indulging his love of splendour, he recked not of the 
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extortions by whidi the Italian clergy ruined his coiintry, and had no Cambo 
idea of taking on him the cares and dudes of royalty* XXVllL 

His young Queen encouraged all his natund fidlings. She was one BUanor^ 
of the four daughters of Beranger, last count of Provence, highly 
accomplished young heiresses. One of them already was wedded to 
Louis IX. the son of Louis the Lion, who by the death of his father and 
grandfather had been placed on the throne of France nearly at the 
same age and time os Henry in England. ‘ Marguerite^ whose device, 
the daisy, Louis wore entwined with his own lily, was a meek, peaceful 
lady, submitting quietly to the dominion exercised over her by Queen 
Blanche, her mother-in-law. Eleanor, the next sister, was the beauty 
and genius of the family ; she was called La Belle, and at fourteen 
composed a romance in rhyme on the adventures of one Blandin, prince 
of Cornwall, which was presented to King Henry’s brother, Richard, 

Earl of Cornwall, When, on return from pilgrimage^ he passed through 
Provence. 

Richard was struck with her beauty and spoke of it to his brother, 
who, against the wishes of De Burgh, offered her his hand. Richard 
soon after married Sancha, another of the sisters, and Beatrix, the 
fourth, was the wife of Charles, Count of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. 

The two Queens seem to have been proud of their dignity, for they used 
to make their countess sisters sit on low stools, while they sat on high 
chairs. Sancha and Beatrix pined to see their husbands Kings, and in 
time had their wish. Four uncles followed Queen Eleanor, young 
brothers of her mother, a princess of Savoy. They were gay and 
courtly youths, and the King instantly attached himself to them, and 
lavished gifts and honours upon them, among others the palace in 
London still called the Savoy. 

Another tribe of his own relations soon followed. His mother’s first 
love, Hugh de Lusignan, Count de la Marche, had been released from 
durance at Corfe Castle in 1206, and had offered his aid to John, on 
conditioil of the infant Joan, the child of his faithless Isabelle, being at 
once betrothed to him, and placed in his own hands. Lodging her in 
one of his castles in Poitou^ he went on a crusade, and on his return 
found her but seven years old, but her mother a widow, beautiful as 
evei*, and still attached to him. They were at once married, and Joan 
was sent home to England, where she became the wife of Alexander II. 
of Scotland, and his sister, the princess Margaret, was at the same time 
wedded to Hubert de Burgh. Legntdc/ 

The Lusignans were an old family, who had given a king to Lustgntm, 
Jerusalem and a dynasty to Cyprus ; but they were a wild race, and a 
fairy legend accounted for their family character : ' 

Raymond de Lusignan, a remote ancestor, met, while wandering in a 
forest, a maiden of more than mortal beauty, named Melusine, and 
falling at once in love, obtained her hand, on condition that he should 
never ask to behold her on a Saturday. Their mamage was happy, 
excepting that all their children had some deformity ; but at last, in a 

Q a 
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fit of curiosity, Raymond hid himself in order to penetrate into his lady’s 
secret, and to his dismay perceived that from th^ waist downwards she 
was transformed into a blue and white serpent, an enchantment she 
underwent every Saturday. For years, however, he never di\Tilged that 
he had seen her in this condition, but at length, when his eldest son, 
Geoffrey (who had a tusk like a wild boar,) had murdered his brother, 
he forgot himself in a transport of grief, and called her an odious serpent 
who had contaminated his race. Melusinc fainted at the words, la- 
mented bitterly, and vanished, never appearing again except as a 
phantom which flits around the castle of Lusignan whenever any of 
her descendants are about to die. 

In this haunted castle the Queen contrived to gain a reputation for 
sorcery and poisoning, and the connexion brought no good un her royal 
son, for she involved him in a war with France on behalf of her husband. 
He met with no success, and his French domains were at tlie mercy of 
Louis IX.; but that excellent prince would not pursue his advantage. 
“Our children are first cousins,” he said; “we will leave no seeds of 
discord between them.” He even took into consideration the justice of 
restoring Normandy and Anjou, but concluded that they had been justly 
forfeited by King John, 

Four young Lusignans, or as they were generally called, dc Valence, 
were sent by Isabelle to seek their fortune at the court of their half 
brother, who bestowed on them all the wealth and honours at lus 
disposal ; and gave much offence to the English, who beheld eight 
needy foreigners preying, as they said, upon the revenues. 

Feasts and frolics, songs, dancing, and pageantry, w ere the order of 
the day ; romances were dedicated to the King, histories of strange feats 
of chivalry recited, the curious old lays of Bretagne were translated and 
presented to him by the antiquarian dame, Mane. Italian, Proven9al, 
Gascon, Latin, French, and English were spoken at the court, which 
the English barons termed a Babel, and minstrels of all descriptions 
stood in high favour. There was Richard, the King’s harper, who had 
forty shillings a year and a tun of wine ; there was Henry of Avranches, 
the “ archipoeta,” who wTote a song on the rusticity of the Cornishmen, 
to which a valiant Cornishman, Michael Blampayne, replied in a Latin 
satire, politely describing the arch-poet as having “the legs of a sparrow, 
the mouth of a hare, the nose of a dog, the teeth of a mule, the brow of 
a calf, the head of a bull, the colour of a Moor ! ” There was poor 
Ribault the troubadour, wluxse sudden madness had nearly been fatal to 
Henry. Imagining himself the rightful King, he rushed at midnight 
into a chamber he supposed to be the King’s, and was tearing the bed to 
pieces with his sword, when Margaret Bisset, one of the Queen’s ladies, 
who was sitting up reading a book of devotions, heard the noise, roused 
the guard, and he was secured. There, too, was the half-witted jester, 
who, we are sorry to say, was a chaplain, with whom the King and his 
brother Aymer were seen playing like boys, pelting each other with 
apples and sods of turf. 
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Tne King was fond of ornamenting his palaces with curious tapestry 
and jewellery, worthy of the wedding-gift his wife had received from 
her sister, Queen Marguerite, namely, a silver ewer for perfumes, in the Bxirava- 
shape of a peacock, the tail set with precious stones. He adorned the 
walls with paintings ; there were Scripture subjects in his palace at 
Westminster ; and at Winchester, his birthplace, were pictures of the 
Saxon kings, a map of tlie world, and King Arthur's round table, 
inscribed with the names of the knights, and Arthur's full-length figure 
in his own place. It has survived all changes ; it was admired by a 
Spanish attendant at the marriage of Philip II. and Queen Mary ; it 
was riddled by the balls of the Roundheads, and now, duly refreshed 
with paint, hangs in its old place, over the Judge’s head in the County 
Hall. 

To do Heniy justice, he spent as freely on others as on himself; he 
clothed and fed destitute children ; and when in his pride, at the goodly 
height of his five-years-old boy, he caused him and his little sisters to be 
weighed, the counterpoise was coined silver, which was scattered in 
largesse among his lieges. 

Henry’s special devotion was to a Saxon saint, the mild Confessor, 
to whom his own character had much likeness, and whose name he| 
•bestowed on his eldest child, while he presented a shrine of pure gold 
to contain his relics, and devoted 2,000/. a year to complete the little 
West-Minster of St. Peter’s, the foundation and last work of St. Edward. ' 

He rendered it a perfect specimen of that most elegant of all styles, the ' 
early- pointed, and fit indeed for the coronation church and burial-place 
of English kings. 

There was soon an end of Henry’s treasure, however, and no wonder, 
when, besides his own improvidence, the Pope was sucking out the 
revenues of the country. Talliages^ of one-tenth or one-twentieth of 
their property, were demanded of the clergy ; the tax of a penny, usually 
called Petcr-pcncc, was paid to him by every family, on St. Peter’s day, 
and generally collected by the two orders of begging friars, who rode 
about on this errand in boots and spurs, and owning the rule of no one 
but the Pope, were great hindrances to the bishops and parish clergy. 

Still worse was the power the Pope assumed to himself of seizing on 
Church patronage, and thrusting in Italian clergy, often children or 
incapable persons, and perfectly ignorant of the language. At one time 
7,000 merks a year were in possession of these foreigners, one of whom 
held seven hundred places of preferment at once ! 

Innocent IV. who was chiefly guilty of these proceedings, was engaged 
in a long struggle with Frederick II. of Germany, respecting the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies, and the Guelf and Ghibelline stniggle for ever raging 
in Italy, and it was this apparently remote quarrel which was in rcalit\’ 
the cause of the oppression and simony that so cruelly affected England. 

The English bitterly hated the foreign clergy, and quarrels were for 
ever breaking out. When Otho, the l^ate, was passing through 
Oxford, and lodging at Osney Abbey, a terrible fray occurred. TTie 
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students, a strange wild set, came to pa^ him their respects ; but his 
porter, ^ing afraid of them, kept them out, and on Irish priest, pressing 
forwa^ to beg for food, had some scalding water thrown in his face by 
the derk of the kitchen, the brother of the legate, who, used to Italian 
treachery, entrusted to no one else the care of his food. A hery Welsh 
scholar shot the legate's brother dead with an arrow, and a great riot 
ensued. Otho locked himself up in the church tower till night, then 
fled, through floods of rain, hunted by the students, all yelling abuse, 
and getting before him to the fords, so that the poor man had to swim 
the river five times, and came half dead to the King at Abingdon. Next 
morning the scene was changed. Earl Warrenne and his bowmen came 
down upon Oxford, forty of the rioters were carried off in carts like 
felons, interdicts and excommunications fell on the university, and only 
when doctors, scholars, and all came barefoot to ask the legate's pardon 
was the anger of the Pope appeased. 

Moreover, there was a wide-spread confederation among the gentry 
against these Italians, and rioters arose and plundered their bams, dis- 
tributing the com to the poor. 

Walter de Cantilupe, the young Norman Bishop of Worcester, was 
thought to be among those in the secret, and the outrages grew more 
serious when an Italian canon of St Paul's was seized and imprisoned by 
five men in masks. Des Roches, the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
returned home, and was very jealous of Hubert de Burgh, thought this 
a fit time for overthrowing him, and publicly accused him of being in 
the plot. A young knight, Sir Robert Twenge, came forward and con- 
fessed that he had been the leader of the rioters under the name of Will 
Wither, and that the good old justiciary had nothing to do with them. 
He was sent to do penance at Rome, and Hubert’s enemies continued 
their macliinations. 

Henry and his Queen were tired of the sage counsels of the brave 
knight, and open to all Des Roches’ insinuations, forgetting the wise 
though punning warning of the wonderful Franciscan friar Roger Bacon, 
who told Henry there was nothing so dangerous in a voyage as, 
Pierres et les Rochesy At Christmas the Bishop invitetl them to Win- 
chester, and there his sumptuous banquets and s])lcndi(l amusements 
won the King's frivolous heart, and obtained his consent to dismiss 
Hubert from all his oflices, even from the government of Dover, which 
he had saved. Soon after orders were sent forth for his arrest, that he 
might be tried for the disturbances against the Italians, and likewise for 
having seduced the King’s affect ions by sorcery and witchcraft. 

Hubert placed liis wealth in the care of the Templars, and took sanc- 
tuary in the church of Merton, in Surrey ; but the Mayor of London was 
ordered to dislodge him, and the whole rabble of the city were setting 
forth, when the Archbishop and Earl of Chester represented lltc scandal 
to the King, and obtained letters of protection for him until the time for 
his trial, January, 1233. Trusting to these letters he set out to visit his 
wife at Bury, but at Brentwood was waylaid by a set of ruffians called 
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the Blade Band, and sent by tbe Bishop of Winchester. He retreated ' 

Into the church, but they dragged him from the very steps of the altar, 

and called a blacksmith to chain his feet together. DUg^ gf 

“No, indeed,” sfid the brave peasant, “never will I foig;e fetters for 
the deliverer of my country.” 

However, he was led into London with his feet chained under his 
horse. There the Bishop of London, threatening excommunication for 
the sacrilege, forced his enemies to return him to Brentwood church, 
which, however, they closely blockaded till hunger forced him to deliver 
himself up to them. 

He bought his life by giving up his treasures, and was Imprisoned at 
Devizes. Shortly this castle was given to Des Roches, and De Burgh, 
who knew by experience how the change of Castellane often brought 
death to the captive, sought to escape. He gained over two of his 
guards, who carried him to the parish church, for he was too heavily 
ironed to walk, and there laid him down before the altar. They could 
take him no further, and the warden of the castle cruelly beat him, and 
brought him back ; but, as before, the Bishop maintained the privileges 
of the sanctuary, and forced the persecutors to restore him, and though 
he was again hemmed in there by the sheriff, before he was starved out 
a party of his friends came to his rescue, and he was carried off to the 
Welsh hills, there remaining till recalled by the influence of the Arch- 
bishop. He was restored to his honours, and though he once again had 
to suffer from Henry’s fickleness and the rapacity of his court, his old 
age was peaceful and honoured, as befitted his unsullied fame. 

This Ardibishop was Edmund Rich, who had been elected in 1 232, 
after two short-lived primates had succeeded Langton. He was of a 
wealthy family at Abingdon, and had been brought up entirely by an 
excellent mother, his father having retired into a monastery. His whole 
childhood had been a preparation for holy orders, and when he went to 
study at Oxford he led a life of the strictest self-denial, inflicting on him- 
self all the rigorous discipline which he hoped would conduce to a saintly 
life. When lie had become a teacher in his turn, such was his contempt 
for money, that when his pupils paid him, he would sprinkle it with 
dust and say, “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and would let it lie in the 
window, without heeding whether any was stolen. When, shortly after, 
made treasurer of Salisbury, he kept an empty dish by his side at meals, 
and put into it what he denied himself, sending it afterwards by his 
almoner to the sick poor. He was a constant reader of the Scriptures 
day and night, always kissing the holy volume before commencing, and 
thus he derived the judgment and firmness which enabled him to battle 
with the evils of his day. 

Gifts were especially held in scorn and contempt by hinu He was 
wont to say, that between prendre and pendre there was but one letter’s 
difference, and in a court so full of corrupt and grasping clergy, this 
gave him untold power. 

Peter des Roches was the head of these, representing King John’s 
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former policy, and uniting himself with the young Gascon relations of 
_ “• the King, who were wont to say, ** What are English laws to us t ” 
Death of The family of Pembroke, Earls Marshal of England, were especially 
^^embrolu\ ohnoxious to this party, as resolute supporters of Magna Charla, and of 
much power and influence. William, the eldest son of the late Protec- 
tor, was married to Eleanor, the King’s sister. He died early, and this 
party tried to deprive his brother Richard of his inheritance ; then when 
this did not succeed, Dcs Roches wrote letters in the King’s name to 
some of the Norman- Irish nobles, offering them all his lands in' that 
island, provided tliey would murder him, ratifying these promises with 
the great seal. 

The assassins stirred up the Irish to attack Pembroke’s castles, so as 
to bring him to Ireland ; they then pretended to join with him in putting 
down the rebellion, and in the midst way-laid him and attacked him 
while riding with a few attendants. Some of these he ordered at once 
to convey his young brother to a place of safety and gallantly defended 
himself, but his horse was killed, and he was stabbed in the back ; his 
servants, returning, carried him home to his castle, but there the letter 
purporting to be from the King was shown hiin, and his grief was so 
reat that he would not permit his wounds to be dressed, and died in a 
few hours. 

Archbishop Edmund procured letters exposing this black treachery, 
ami read them before the whole court, Henry and all present burst into 
tears, and the poor careless King confessed with bitter grief that he had 
often allowed Des Roches to attach his seal to letters without knowing 
their contents, and that this must have been one of them. Des Roches 
was dismissed, and sent to his own diocese, where he soon after died at 
his castle of Farnham. He was the founder of many convents, several 
in Palestine and others in his own diocese, among which was Netley, or 
Letley, {Lato loco,) near Southampton, a beautiful specimen of the 
pointed style. 

Edmund could not prevent the King from intniding on the see of 
Windiester the giddy young Aymar de Valence, already llishop desig- 
nate of Durham. “If my brother is too young, I will hold the see 
myself,” said the King. 

Every attempt Edmund made to repress the grievous evils that pre- 
vailed were frustrated by the authority of Rome. 

The imperial family of 1 lohcnstaufen were held in the utmost hatred 
by the Popes, and Frederick II. being likewise King of Naples and 
Sicily, was an object of great dread .and defiance. Fierce passions on 
cither side were raging, and Innocent IV. regarded his spiritual powers 
rather as weapons to be used against his foe the Emperor, than as given 
him for the salvation of men’s souls. 

As a warrior he needed money : it was raised by exactions on the 
clergy, going sometimes as far as demanding half their year’s income ; 
as head of a party, he needed rewards for his friends, and bestowed 
benefices without regard to the age, the character, or the fitness of the 
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nominee ; moreover, he trusted to the religious orders, especially those Camro 
called Mendicant, for spreading his induence, and he did not dare to 
restrain or reform their disorders. 

Archbishop Edmund with his two friends, Robert Grosteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Richard Wych, Chancellor of Canterbury, did their best. 

Robert’s history is striking. He was a nameless peasant of Suffolk, 
of the meanest parentage, and only called Grosteste from the size 
of his headi needing plenty of stowage (says Fuller) for his store of 
braids. How he obtained education is not known, but he worked up- 
wards until he became a noted teacher at Oxford and afterwards at 
Paris/ where he lectured on all the chief authors then known in Greek 
and Latin. He wrote two hundred books, many on sacred subjects, 
and several poems in Latin and French, for he was a great lover of 
minstrelsy, and his contemporary translator tells us that 

** Next hts chamber, besyde hys study 
Hyi harper's chamber was thereby.'* 

This poet and scholar was a most active thorough -going practical 
man, and when chosen as Bishop of Lincoln, showed his gratitude for 
the benefits of his education by maintaining a number of poor students 
at the university. He set himself earnestly to reform abuses in his dio- 
cese, forcing the monasteries which held the tithes of parishes to provide 
properly for their spiritual care, and making a strict inquiry into the 
condition of the religious houses. They, however, appealed to Rome, 
and Innocent, who had at first sanctioned his proceedings, was afraid 
of losing their support, and ordered Grosteste to desist. The resolute I 
Bishop set off to Rome, and laid the Pope’s own letters before his face. 

“ WelV’ said Innocent, “ be content ; you have delivered your o%vn 
soul. If I choose to show grace to these persons, what is that to you ? ” 

Robert was anything but content, but he went home, and manfully 
struggled with the evils that were rife, sometimes prevailing, sometimes 
disappointed, always honest and stedfast. The more gentle Archbishop 
gave up the contest, worn out by the vain attempt to preserve purity and 
order between the fickle King, the oppressive Pope, the turbulent nobles, 
and the avaricious clergy. Orders to him, to Robert, and to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to appoint no one to a benefice till three hundred Italians 
were provided for, seemed finally to overpower him ; he udth Richard 
Wych secretly left London, and arrived at Pontigny, where three years 
after he died, in 1142, and has been revered as a saint. 

Canterbury remained vacant for several years, the revenues being 
absorbed by the King, and the refractory chapter taking upon them to 
quarrel with Grosteste, and going so far as to excommunicate him, 
whereupon the sturdy Bishop trod the letter under foot, saying, ** Such 
curses are the only prayers I ask of such as you.” 

After three years the King appointed to Canterbury the Queen’s uncle, 

Boniface of Savoy, a man of no clerical habits, but the Queen wrote a 
persuasive letter, by which she obtained the consent of Innocent. 
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So many monstrous demands had been made by the Popey that in 
1245 nobles sent orders to the wardens of the seaports, to seise 
every despatch coming from Rome, and they SQon made prize of a great 
number orders to intrude Italians into Church patronage. Martin, 
the legate, complained to the King, who ordered the letters to be pro- 
duced, but the Barons took the opportunity of laying before the King 
a statement of the grievances of tlie Church of England, 60,000 merks 
a year being in the hands of foreigners, while the whole of the royal 
revenue was but 20,000. Henry could only make helpless lamentafront, 
and, under pretext of a tournament, the Barons met at Dunstable, and 
sent a knight to expostulate with the legate. This envoy threatened 
him, that if he remained three da>*s longer in England, his life would 
not be safe, an intimation which drove him speedily from the country. 

The Barons, hearing that the Pope was holding a council at Lyons, 
sent deputies thither, with a letter drawn up by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
so powerfully enforced by William de Powerie, their spokesman, that 
the exposure of the enormities permitted in England, called up a deep 
blush on the face of Innocent, and he allowed that he had been wrong 
in thrusting in these incompetent Italians. There was one good effected 
at this council, namely, the appointment of Richard Wych to the sec 
of Chichester. 

Richard was the son of a Worcestershire yeoman, and was early, 
with his elder brother, left an^ orphan. He was a studious, holy, 
clerkly boy, looked on as fit for the cloister : but when his brother 
came of age, it was found that the guardians had so wasted their goods, 
that their inheritance lay desolate. The brother was in despair, but 
young Ricliard comforted him, bade him trust in God, and himself 
laying aside the studies he delighted in, took up the spade and axe, and 
worked unceasingly till the affairs of the homestead were in a flourishing 
state. Then when prosperity dawned on the elder brother, the younger 
obtained his wish and went to study at Oxford, where he was so poor 
that he and two other scholars had but one gown between them, lived 
hard, and allowed themselves few pleasures ; but this he was wont to 
call the happiest time in his life. 

Afterwards he went to Bologna, and after seven years there, returned, 
and was made Cliancellor, first of Oxford, and afterwards of Canterbuiy. 
There was a most earnest attachment between him and St. Edmund, 
whom he followed into his exile. The Bishop whom the King had 
appointed to Chichester was examined by Grosteste, and found 
defleient in theology, and the chapter and Pope agreed in choosing 
Richard Wych, who was consecrated by Innocent himself. Henry, 
n displeasure, took all the temporalities of the see into his hands, and 
for a year kichard lived at the expense of a poor parish priest named 
Simon, whom he strove to requite by working in his garden, budding, 
grafting, and digging, as he had once done for his brother. 

He went about his diocese visiting each parish, and doing his work 
like the early bishops of poorer days, and all the time making his suit 
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to tbe^'King to do him justice ; but whenever he wenl: to Westminster 
meeting only with jests and gibM from the courtiers. 

The Pope was too bui^ to attend to him. That council at Lyons had 
ended in sentence of deposition upon Frederick, and the coml^ raged 
in Italy till his death, when Innocent, claiming Sicily as a fief of the 
Church, ofiered it, if he could get it, to Richmd, ComwaU, 

who had too much sense to accept such a crown. 

It then was offered to Henry for his son Edmund, whom he arrayed 
in the robes of a Sicilian prince, and presented to the Barons of England, 
asking for men and money to win the kingdom. Not a man of them, | 
however, would march or give a penny in aid of the causes and there- 
fore Innocent raised money from the Lombard merchants in the name 
of the King of England. 

No wonder Henry could not pay. His own household had neither 
wages, clothes, nor food, except what they obtained by purveying, in 
their case only a licence to rob, since no pa3rment was ever given for the 
goods they carried off. His pages were gay banditti, and the merchants, 
farmers, and fishers fled as from an enemy when the court approached ; 
yet at each little transient gleam of prosperity the King squandered all 
that came into his hands in feasting and splendour, then grasped at 
Church revenues, tormented the Jews, laid unjust fines on the Lon- 
doners, or took bribes for administering justice, and all that he did was 
imitated with exaggeration by his half brothers, uncles, and favourites. 

His chancellor, Mansel, held seven hundred benefices at once, and so 
corrupted the laws, that one of the judges pronounced the source 
poisoned from the fountain. Another chancellor was expelled from the 
court for refusing to set the great seal to a grant to one of the Queen’s 
uncles of fourpence on every sack of wool, and at one time Eleanor 
herself actually had the keeping of the seal, and when the Londoners 
resisted one of her unjust demands she summarily sent the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs to the Tower. 

Isabel Warrenne, the King’s cousin, and widow of the Earl of 
Arundel, an excellent and charitable lady, still young, came to the 
King’s court to seek justice respecting a wardship of which she had 
been deprived. She spoke boldly to Henry : “ My Lord, why do you 
turn your face from justice? Nobody can obtain right. You are 
placed between God and us, but you govern neither yourself nor us. 
Are you not ashamed thus to trample on the Church and disquiet your 
nobles ? ” 

“ What do you mean, lady ? ” said the King. “ Have the great men 
of England chosen you for their advocate ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the spirited lady, “ they have given me no such 
charter, though you have broken that which you and your father have 
granted and sworn to observe. Where are the liberties of England, so 
often granted ? We appeal from you to the Judge in Heaven I ” 

All Henry could say was,** Did you not ask me a favour because you 
were my cousin ? ” 
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Cambo “ You deny my right, 1 expect no favour,** and so saying, Isabel 

SLRkhard After two years, Richard of Chichester wa$f permitted to assume the 

temporalities of his see, and most admjrably he used them, doing every 
kindness to the poor in his diocese, and always maintaining the right, 
though more gently than his friend at Lincoln. Tliose were evil days, 
and men*s sense of obedience and sense of right were often sorely 
divided. Richard died in the year 1253, after a short illness, in which 
he was attended by his friend Simon, leaving the memory of his 
peaceful, charitable life, much beloved in his diocese^ and was shortly 
after canonized. ** Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,** were among 
his last words. 

The champion Robert Grosteste had one more battle to fight ere 
following his two saintly brethren. 

He was wont always to compare each bull which he received with the 
Gospels and the canon law, and if he found anything in it that would 
not stand this test, he tore it in pieces. In 1254, one of these letters 
commanded him to institute to a benefice a nephew of the Tope, a 
mere child, besides containing what was called the clause “ non obstante” 
(namely, in spite of,) by which the Pope claimed, as having power to 
hind and loose, to set aside and dispense with existing statutes and 
oaths, at his pleasure. 

Grosteste wrote an admirable letter in reply. lie said most truly, 

Once allowed, this clause would let in a flood of promise-breaking, 
bold injustice, wanton insult, deceit and mutual distrust, to the defile- 
ment of true religion, shaking the very foundations of trust and security,'’ 
and he also declared that nothing could be more opposed to the precepts 
of our Lord and His apostles than to destroy men’s souls by depriving 
them of the benefits of the pastoral office by giving unfit persons the 
care of souls. He therefore absolutely refused to publish the bull, or 
to admit the young Italian to the benefice. 

Innocent flew into a passion on reading the letter. “ What mcaneth 
this old dotard, surd and absurd, thus to control our actions ? Did not 
our innate generosity restrain us, I would confound him, and make him 
a prodigy to all the world 

One of the Spanish cardinals, however, spoke thus : “ We cannot 
deal harshly with such a man as this. We must confess that he 
speaketh truth. He is a holy man, of more religious life than any of 
us; yea, Christendom hath not his equal. He is a great philosopher, 
skilled in Greek and Latin, a constant reader in the schools, preacher 
in the pulpit, lover of chastity, and hater of simony. ’* 

Authorities are divided as to whether the Pof>e was persuaded to lay 
aside his anger or not. Some say that he sent off sentence of suspension 
and excommunication ; others that he owned the justice of Gros- 
teste’s letter. It made little difference to the good Bisliop, who lay 
on his death-bed long before the answer arrived. He spoke much of 
the troubles and bondage of the Church, which he feared would never 
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be ended but by the edge of a blood*stained swords and grieved over Gawbo 
the falsehood, perfidy, and extortion, that yrcrt soiling his beloved XXVIIJ. 
Church ; and thus he expired, uplifting his honest testimony both in 
word and deed, untouched by the crifnes of his age. 

Innocent IV, did not long survive him, and there Is a remarkable 
story of the commencement of his last illness. He dreamt that the 
spirit of Robert Grosteste had appeared, and given him a severe beating; 
the delusion hung about him, and he finally died in the belief that he 
was killed by the blows of the English Bishop. 

Sewcl, Archbishop of York, had the same contest with Rome. 

Three Italians walked into York cathedral, asked which was the Dean’s 
seat, and installed one of their number there ; and when the Archbishop 
refused to permit his appointment, an interdict was laid on his see, and 
he died under excommunication, bearing it meekly and patiently, and 
his flock following his funeral in weeping multitudes, though it was 
apparently unblest by the Church. 

These good men had fallen on days of evil shepherds, and lamentable 
was the state of Europe, when men’s religious feelings were perverted to 
be engines for exalting the tempoial power of the popedom, and their 
ministers, mistaking their true calling, were struggling for an absolute and 
open dominion, for which purity, truth, meekness, and every attribute 
of charity were sacrificed. 
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THE LONGESPEES IN THE EGYPTIAN CRUSADES. 

(1219-1254.) 

King of England. Kings of Scotland, Kings of France, Emperors of Oertnany. 
xaid Henry HI. 1314. Alexander II. 2x80. Philip III. xaog. Friedrich II. 

2249. Alexander III. 2333. Louis VIII. 125a Conrad IV. 
2330 . Louis IX. 

Popes, 

laid. Innocent III. 

1337. Honorius HI. 

1341. Gregory IX. 

1341. Celcstin IV. 

134a. Innocent IV. 

The crusading spirit had not yet died away, but it was often divertetl 
by the Popes, who sent the champions of the Cross to make war on 
WilliaM of European heretics instead of the Moslems of Palestine. 

Salisbury. William Longesp^e, the son of Fair Rosamond, was, however, a 
zealous crusader in the East itself. He had been with Ca'ur de Lion 
in the Ploly Land, and in 1219 again took the Cross, and shared an 
expedition led by the titular King of Jerusalem, a French knight, named 
Jean de Brienne, who had married Marie, the daughter of that Isabelle 
whom Richard I, had placed on the throne of Jerusalem, Under him 
an attempt was made to carry the war into the enemy’s quarters, by 
attacking the Saracens in Eg}q)t, and with a large force of crusadcre 
he laid siege to Damictta. The reigning Sultan, Malck cl Kamel, 
marched to its relief, and encamping at Mansourah, in the delta of the 
Nile, fought two severe battles with doubtful success, but could not 
assist the garrison, who, after holding out for fifteen months, at length 
surrendered. The unhappy city was in such a slate from the effects of 
hunger and disease, that the Christians, themselves suffering from severe 
sickness, did not dare to enter it, till the prisoners, as the price of their 
liberty, had encountered the risk of cleansing it and burying the dead. 

Even then they remained encamped outside, and Kamel continued to 
watch them from Mansourah, where he built permanent houses, and 
formed his camp into a town, while awaiting the aid of the natural 
defender of Egypt, the Nile, which in due time arising, inundated the 
whole Christian camp, and washed away the stores. The troops, 
already reduced by sicknes.s, were living in a swamp, the water and 
mud ankle-deep, and with currents of deeper water rushing in all 
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directions, drowning the incautioos, while whnt and, disease preyed 
upon the res^ till Jean de Brienne was obliged to go and treat with the 
Sultan. When received conrteonsly in the comr^lotis royal tent at 
Mansourah, the contrast to the miseries, which hb friends were enduring 
so affected him, that he burst into a fit of weeping, that moved the 
generous Kamel at once, without conditions, to send as a free gift a 
supply of provisions to his distressed enemies. A treaty was then 
concluded, by which the crusaders restored Damietta, after having 
held it for eight’ months, and were allowed every facility for their 
departure. 

Though hardy, patient, and enterprising as a crusader, Longesp^e 
was lawless and unscrupulous, and paid no respect to the ordinances of 
religion, neither confessing himself nor being a communicant, while his 
wife, the Lady Ella, Countess of Salisbury in her own right, continued 
a devout observer of her duties. 

Soon after his return from Egypt, Longesp^, in sailing from Gascony 
to England, was in great danger, from a storm in the Bay of Biscay of 
many days* continuance, and so violent, that all the jewels, treasure^ 
and other freight were thrown overboard to lighten the vessel In the 
height of the peril, the mast was illuminated, no doubt by that strange 
electric brightness, called by sailors, ** St. Elmo’s Light,** but which to 
the conscience-stricken earl was a heavenly messenger, sent to convert 
and save him. It was even reported that it was a wax-light, sheltered 
from the wind by a female form of marvellous radiance and beauty, at 
whose appearance the tempest lulled and the ship came safely to land. 

The Countess Ella availed herself of the impression thus made upon 
her husband to persuade him to seek the ghostly counsel of St. Edmund 
Rich, then a canon of Salisbury ; and the first sight of the countenance 
of the holy man at once subdued him, so that he forsook his evil ways, 
devoutly received the rites so long neglected, and spent his few 
remaining years in trying to atone for his past sins. 

In 1226 he was taken suddenly ill at a banquet given by Hubert de 
Burgh, and being carried home, sent for the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Richard Poer, who found him in a high fever ; but he at once threw 
himself from his bed upon the floor, weeping, and crying out that he 
was a traitor to the Most High : nor would he allow himself to be raised 
till he had made his confession and received the Holy Eucharist. 

He died a few days subsequently, and was buried at Old Sarum, 
whence his tomb was afterwards removed to the cathedral at Salisbury, 
where his effigy lies in tlxe nave, in chain armour, with his legs crossed 
as a crusader. The Countess Ella founded a monastery at Laycock, 
where she took the veil. Her eldest son, William Longespw, succeeded 
to the Castle of Sarum, but afterwards offended the King by quitting 
the realm without the royal licence, for which breach of rule Henry III. 
seized his possessions, and he remained a knight adventurer. In this 
capacity he followed his cousin, Richard Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, 
who took the Cross in 124a 
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Cameo By tliis time Yolande, the daughter of Jean de Brieime, liad carried 
XXIX. jjgf husband, Frederick II. Emperor of Germany, the 

object of the bitter hatred of the Popes, who had thwarted him in 
every way, when he himself led an expedition to Palestine, and now, 
since the conquests of the crusaders would go to augment his power, 
would willingly have checked them. Gregory IX. strove to induce the 
English party to commute their vow fur treasure, but tliey indignantly 
repelled the proposal, and set forth, under the solemn blessing of their 
own bishops. In France, they were received with great affection by 
Louis IX. and with inucli enthusiasm by the people; so that their 
progress was a triumph, till they came to Marseilles, where they 
embarked, disregarding a prohibition from the Pope which here met 
them. 

At Acre, they were received by the clergy and people in solemn 
procession, chanting Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord ; ” and high were the hopes entertained that their deeds would rival 
those of the last Richard Plantagcnet and William Longespee. But 
Richard, though brave and kindly-tempered, was no general ; Palestine 
was in too miserable a condition for his succour to avail it, and all he 
could do was to m.ake a treaty and use his wealth to purchase free 
ingress to the holy places for the pilgrims, and, without himself entering 
Jerusalem, he relumed home, lie took with him as curiosities two 
Saracen damsels, trained to pcrfomi a dance with each foot, on a globe 
of crystal rolling on a smooth pavement, while they made various 
gracef^ul gestures with their bodies, and struck togetlicr a couple of 
cymbals with their hands. 

This was the whole result of the Crusade, for the treaty was set at 
naught by the Templars and Hospitallers, who called hi|n a boy, and 
refused to be bound by bis compact. In 1245 William Longespee again 
look the Cross under a veiy different leader. 

In the previous year, Louis IX. King of France, had been attacked 
by an illness of such severity that his life was despaired of, and at one 
time a lady, who was watching by his bed, thought him actually dead, 
and was about to cover his face, lie soon opened his eyes, and stretching 
out his arms, said, “ The light of the cast liath shined on me, and called 
me back from the dead,” and he demanded the Cross, and at once took 
the vow for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. To part with so 
just and excellent a monarch on an expedition of such peril was grief 
and misery to his subjects, and, above all, to his mother, Queen 
Blanche, and every means was taken to dissuade liiin ; but he would 
icithcr eat nor drink till the sign was given to him ; and as soon as he 
had strength to explain himself, declared that he had, while in his 
trance, heard a voice from the East, calling on him, as the appointed 
messenger of Heaven, to avenge the insults offered to the Holy City. 
His mother mourned as for his death, his counsellors remonstrated, his 
people entreated; but nothing could outweigh such a summons, and 
his resolution was fixed. The Bishop of Paris saying that the vow was 
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laMt wime he was not fullrinMrter ef hlf seittM^ htHl the Cmi | 

bat only to .resume it, so as to be beyoml all ^ XXIX. 

The Crusade was prMhed, bde it had hOt#^ become a fieqhent tangm 
pfi^ce, of which Henry HI; w«ui a lamentable Sample, H^jhtly and 
hastily to assume the Cross in a moment of exdtement^ or even as a 1345. 
means of being disembarrassed frem troublesome daftns by the prMiages 
of a Crusader, and then to purchase from the Pope absolution from the 
vow. It hsd become such an actual matter of traffic, that Richard of 
Cornwall positively obtained from Gr^iy IX a grant of the money 
thus nosed from recreant Crusaders. The landless William of Sabs- 
buiy, going to the Pope, who was then at Lyons, thus addressed him : 

** Your Holing sees that I am signed with the Cross. My name is 
great and well-known : it is William Longcsp^ But my fortune does 
not match it. The King of England has bereft me of my eaiidom, but 
as this was done judicially, not out of penonal ill-will, I blame him not 
Yet, poor as I am, I have undertaken the pilgrimage. How, since 
Prince Richard, the King’s brother, who has not taken the Cross, has 
obtained from you a grant to take money from such as lay it aside, 
surely I may beg for the like — ^I, who am signed, and yet without 
resource.” 

He obtained the grant, and thus raised 1,000 marks, while Richard 
of Cornwall actually gained from one archdeacon 6 oof,, and in propor- 
tion from others. 

Louis, for three years, was detained by the necessity of arranging 
matters for the tranquillity of his own kin^om, and not till the Friday 
in Whitsun week, 1248, was he solemnly invested at St Denis with the 
pilgrim’s staff and wallet, and presented with tke oriflamme, the standard 
of the convent, which he bore as Count of Paris. His two brothers, 

Robert Comte d’ Artois, and Charles Comte d’ Anjou, and his wife 
Marguerite of Provence, accompanied him, t<^ether with a great number 
of the nobility, among whom the most interesting was the faithful and 
attached Sieur de Joinville, Seneschal of Chainpagne, who has left us a 
minute record of his master’s adventures. 

They sailed from Aigues Mortes, August 25th, 1248, and Joinville E,„^rka. 
reflect^ that he could not imagine how a man in a state of mortal sin . 

could ever put to sea, since he knew not, when he fell asleep at night, | 
whether morning would not find him at the bottom of the sea. On 
coming near the coast of Barbaiy, JoinvUle’s ship seems to have been 
becalmed, for it continued for three whole days in view of the same 
round mountain, to the great dismay of the crew, until a ^mx 
d'komme priest suggested, that in his parish, in cases of distress, such 
as dearth^ or flood, or pestilence, processions chanting the Litany were 
made on three Saturdays following. The day was Saturday, and the 
crew acted on his advice, making the procession round the masts, even 
the sick being carried by their friends. The next day they were out of 
sight of the mountain, and on the third Saturday safely landed at 
Cyprus. Here the Crusaders remained for eight months, since Egypt 
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Cambo was the intended point of atuck» and they wished to allow the inunda* 
tiott of the Nile to suteide. 

Arrival ff At length, in the summer of 1249, they arrived before Damietta, 

^Daidtita*!^ which was even better fortified than when it had previously held out for 
1349. fifteen months; but it now surrendered,. after Fakreddin, the Mameluke 
commander, had suffered one defeat under its walls, and the Christians 
entered in triumph. Here Louis made an unfortunate delay, while 
waiting for reinforcements brought by hb brother Alfonse, Comte de 
Poitiers. 

To the rude and superstitious noblesse, a crusade appeared a 
certain means of securing salvation, as indeed the clergy led them to 
believe ; and this belief seemed to remove all restraint of morality from 
the ill-disposed, so that the pure and pious King was bitterly grieved by 
the licence which he found himself unable to restrain. Much harm was 
done by the excess in which the troops indulged while revelling in the 
plunder of Damietta. The prudent would have reserved the stores there 
laid up for time of need, but old crusaders insisted on “ the good old 
custom of the Holy Land,’* as they called it, namely, the dbtribution 
of two-thirds among the army ; and though the King ransomed some 
jjortion, the money di<l as much harm in promoting revelry as the 
provisions themselves. 

Longespee arrived with 200 English knights ; but the small band of 
English and their landless leader met with nothing but contumely from 
their allies, especially the King’s brother, Robert Comte d’ Artois, a 
haughty and impetuous youth. The English took a small castle on the 
road to Alexandria, where one of the Saracen Emirs had placed his harem. 
It was reported that Longespee had acquired a huge treasure there, and 
Robert insulted him to his face, and deprived him of hb just share of 
the spoil. Longespee complained to the King ; but Louis could give 
him no redress. “You are no King if you cannot do justice,” said 
William. 

Louis meekly suffered the reproach. He had, in his submission, 
made over his judgment and authority to the papal legates, men far less 
fit than he to exercise power, and matters went chiefly as they and his 
fiery brothers chose to direct. Wiser counsellors recommended securing 
the other seaport, Alexandria ; but Prince Alfonse declared, that the 
only way to kill a snake was to strike the head, and persuaded the 
council that the move should be upon Grand Cairo, or, as the Crusaders 
chose to call it, Babylon. 

On Novcmlicr 25th, 1249, the army advanced, and the conjuncture 
should have been favourable, for the Sultan was just dead, and hb son 
absent at Damascus ; but nothing could have been worse concectcd than 
the expedition, — ill-provisioned, without l>oats to cross the canals, without 
engines of war, the soldiery disorganised ; while the Mameluke force 
were picked soldiers recruited from the handsomest Circassian children, 
bred up for arms alone, and with an esprit de corps tliat rendered them 
a terror to friend and foe almost down to our own times. They harassed 
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the Christians at every step> and decoyed their and terrified! 
them excessively by showers of Greek fire, a eoin|K)!ii]id of naphtha and 
other combustibles launched from hollow engines, which ignited as it St Louis m 
traversed the air, and was very hard to extingnish. / / 

The Franks r^rded it with a superstitious honor, as a fiendish 
mystery, and compared it to a fiery dragon with a tail as long as a lance ; 
but it did not actually cause many deaths, and they met with no serious 
disaster till they came to the canal of Aschmoum, which flowed between 
them and Mansourah. They tried to build a causeway across it, but 
their commencement was destroyed by the Greek fire, and a Bedouin 
offered, for 500 bezants, to show them a ford on the Shrove Tuesday of 
1250. Robert d’ Artois begged to lead the vanguard, and secure the 
passage of the rest ; and when the King hesitated to confide so im- 
}x>rtant a chaige to one so rash and impetuous, he swore on the Gospels, 
that when he should have gained the bank on the other side nothing 
should induce him to leave it till the whole army should have crossed* 

The King consented, but placed the command in the hands of the wise 
Guillaume de Sonnac, Grand Master of the Templars, who, with his 
knights, the Hospitallers, Longesp^e and the English, and Robert!s own 
band, formed a body of 1,400. 

The Saracens who guarded the ford were taken by surprise, and fied 
in confusion ; and the Christians, mounting the bank, beheld the 
inhabitants and garrison of Mansourah hurrying away in terror. 

The temptation made the impetuous prince forget bis promkes, and 
he was dashing forward in pursuit, when the Grand Master tried to 
check him, by representing that though the enemy were at present 
under the influence of panic terror, they would soon rally, and that the j 
only safety for the 1,400 was to wait, with the canal in their rear, until 
the rest of the army should have crossed ; otherwise, as soon as their I 
small number should be perceived; they would infallibly be surrounded j 
and cut off. | 

The fiery youth listened with scorn and impatience. “ I see,” cried 1 
he, “that it is well said, that the Orders have an understanding with the 
Infidel ! They love power, they love money, and so will not see the 
war ended. This is the way that so many crusading princes have been 
served by them.” 

“Noble Count,” said Pierre de Villebride, the Grand Master of St. 

John, trying to calm him, “why do you think we gave up our homes 
and took these vows ? Was it to overthrow the Church and lose our 
own souls ? Such things be far, far from us, or from any Christian.” 

But de Sonnac would not parley, he called to his esquire, “ Spread 
wide the Beaiiscant banner. Arms and death must decide our 
honour and fate. We might be invincible, united ; but division is 
our ruin.” 

Longespee interposed. “Lord Count,” said he, “you cannot err in 
following the counsel of a holy man like the Grand Master, well tried in 
arms. Y oung men are never dishonoured by hearkening to their elders. ” 
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Camro “The tail I that imacks of the tail!*** exclaimed the headstrong 
XXIX. I 

BattUof “Count Robert,** rjoined William, “t shall be so forward in peril 
to-day, that you will not even come near the tail of my horse.** 

With these words they all set out at full gallop, Robert's old deaf 
tutor. Sir Foucault de Nesle, who had not heard one word of the 
remonstrance^ holding his bridle, and shouting, “ Oreshmx^ arts h eux** 
They burst into the town and began to pillage, killing the Saracen Emir 
Fakreddin, as he left his bath ; but in the meantime, Bendocdar, another 
Mameluke chief, had rallied his forces, threw a troop between them and 
the ford, and thus cutting them off, attacked them in the streets, while 
the inhabitants hurled stones, boiling water, and burning brands from 
above. 

Separated and surprised os they were, the little band sold their lives 
dearly, forgot their fatal quarrels, and fought as one man from ten 
o'clock till three. Robert entrenched himself in a house, defended 
himself there for a long time, and finally perished in its ruins. 
Longesp^e was killed at the head of his knights, who almost all fell 
with him, and his esquire, Robert de Vere, was found with his banner 
wrapped around his dead body. Only thirty- five prisoners were 
made, among them Pierre de Villebridc. Sonnac, after having lost a 
hundred and eighty of his knights, fought his way through with the loss 
of an eye. 

The King had in the meantime crossed the canal, and grievous was 
his disappointment on finding that the Saracens were between him and 
his brother. Every effort was made to break through to the rescue, 
but in vain: and at one moment Louis himself was in the utmost 
danger, finding himself singly opposed to six Saracens, whom, however, 
he succeeded in putting to flight. With difficulty could his forces even 
maintain their footing on the Mansourah side of the canal, and it was 
not till after a long and desperate conflict tliat there was time to inquire 
for the missing. The Prior de Rosnay came to the royal tent, to ask 
whether there were any tidings of the Count. “Only that he is in 
Paradise,*’ said the King. “God be praised for what he sends to us.** 
And he lifted up his eyes, while the tears flowed down his cheeks. 

It was believed in England, that the Countess Ella of Salisbury had 
on that day a vision of her son received into Paradise. 

The bon Sieur de Joinville had his part in the brave deeds of the day, 
he, with the Comte de Soissons and four other knights, guarded a bridge 
against a mighty force of Saracens. “ Seneschal ! ’* cried the Count, 
let this canaille roar and howl, you and I will yet talk of this day in 
our lady’s chamber.” 

. *On ThomM i Becket’s last journey to Canterbury, Raoul dc Broc's follower* had 
cut off the tails of- his pack-horses. It was a vul|pr reproach to the men of Kent 
that the outrage had been punished by the growth of the same appendage on the whole 
of the inhabitants of the county ; and, whereas the English populace applied the accu- 
sation to the Kentishmen, foreigners extended it to the whole nation when in a 
I humour for iniult and abuse, such as that of this unhappy prince. 
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And Joinville fought on cheerfully^ thoi^h twice dismounted, and in 
great danger. But he kept Up his heart, crying out, '^Beau Sire, St 
James, help me and succour me in my need I and he came off safely, 
though pierced with five arrows, and horse with fifteen wounds 

The following day was a doubly sorrowful Ash Wednesday in the 
Christian camp, while the Mussulmans triumphed, calling the battle of 
Mansourah the key of joy to true believers, and fancying, from the 
fleurs-de-lys on the surcoat, that the corpse of Robert was that of Louis 
himself, they proclaimed throughout their camp, “ The Christian army 
is a trunk without life or head 1 ” 

They learnt their error on the Friday, when they made a furious 
attack on the Crusaders, and Louis's valour made itself felt, as he dashed 
through showers of arrows and of Greek fire, and drove back the enemy 
as they were sunounding his brother Charles. His other brother, 
Alfonse, was for a moment made prisoner, but being much beloved, the 
butchers, women, and servants belonging to the army, suddenly rushed 
forward and rescued him. The Grand Master of the Templars lost his 
other eye, and was soon after killed ; and though the Christians claimed 
the victory, their loss w’as so ^vere, especially in horses, that it was 
impossible to advance to Cairo ; and they therefore remained encamped 
before Mansourah. 

Nothing more fatal could have been done : the marshy ground, the 
number of dead bodies that choked the stream, the feeding on fish that 
had preyed upon them — for the Lenten fast prevented recourse to solid 
food — occasioned disease to break out — fever, dysentery, and a horrible 
disorder which turned the skin as black and dry (says Joinville) as an 
old boot, and caused great swelling and inflammation of the gums, so 
that the barbers cut them away piecemeal 

The Saracens let them alone, only now and then launching volleys of 
Greek fire. The King, on seeing these coming, would kneel down and 
cry, “Lord, spare my people!” But worse enemies were at work. 
Warrior after warrior succumbed to his sufferings, and the clei^, going 
about among the dying, caught the infection, till there were hardly 
sufficient to perform the daily offices of religion. Joinville rose from his 
bed to lift up his chaplain, who, while singing mass, fainted on the step i 
of the altar. Supported in his arms, he finished the mass, but, says the ' 
Seneschal, “he never chanted more.” 

Patiently and steadfastly all was borne : the Christians repented of 
their late licence, and suffered without murmurs, desertion, or submis- 
sion, encouraged by their good King, who spent his time in going from 
one bed to another to encourage the sick, attend to their wants, and 
offer his prayers with them. He was vainly entreated not to expose 
himself to the infection. But love and duty equally led him among his 
people, and his sad resigned face never failed to cheer the sufferers, till 
he too was laid on a bed of sickness. 

Easter came, but famine was added to their miseries, and those who 
were recovering from illness died of hunger. The new Sultan, Touran 
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Cameo Chth, or Almoadan, had at l^gtU arrived, and Louis tried to negoiiaic 

XXIX. offering to surrender the town of Damietta, provided Jeru. 

Captivity 0/ Salem were placed in his hands. The Sultan would have agreed, but 
i hostages ; attd when Louis offered his two brothers, refused 

I any guarantee but the person of the King himself. With one voice 
I the French knights vowed that they would all be killed rather than 
I make a pledge of their King, and the project was ineffectual. 

I Louis now resolved to attempt to retreat in secret, and on the 5 th of 
April he collected as many boats as possible upon the canal, there by 
night to embark the sick, that they might ascend the Nile to Damietta. 
Those who yet had strength to fight were to go by land, and he, though 
very ill, refused to desert his army, and resolved to accompany them. 
In the midst of the embarkation the Saracens discovered what was 
going on, and fell upon them, shooting arrows at the sick as they were 
carried on board. They hurried the vessels off, notwithstanding loud 
cries from the land army of “ Wait for the King ! wait for the King ! ” 
for the French soldiery only longed to see their King in safety ; but he 
came not, and they pushed off. Before long the Sultan's g^eys met 
them with such showers of Greek fice, that Joinville, one of those 
unfortunate sick, declares that it seemed ais if all the stars were falling. 
Soon they were boarded by the enemy ; Joinville gave himself up for 
lost, threw overboard all his relics, lest they should be profaned, and 
prayed aloud ; but a Saracen renegade who knew him, came up to him, 
and by calling out, “ The King's cousin !" saved his life, and that of a 
little boy in his company. All who seemed capable of paying a ransom 
were made prisoners, the rest had the choice of death or apostacy, and 
loo many chose the last. 

The rest of the array fared no better by land. Louis had mountiri 
j his horse, though so weak that he could not wear his armour, and rode 
( among the knights, who strove to cut their way through the foe. The 
two good knights, Geoffroi de Sargincs and Gautier de Chatillon, rode on 
each side of him, and, as he afterwards said, guardcnl him from the 
Saracens as a good ser\'ant guards his master’s cup from dies. They 
were obliged to support him in his saddle after a time, so faint and 
: exJiausted did he become, and at last, on arriving at a little village 
j named Minieh, Sargines took him from his liorsc, and laid him down 
j just within a house, his head on the lap of a Frenchwoman whom he 
j found there, and watched over him, exjHJCting each breath to be the last, 

I Chatillon defended the entrance, rushing each moment on the 
j Saracens, and only resting to draw out the arrows with which he was 
I covered. At last he was overcome by numbers, and slaughtered ; and 
, another knight, Philippe de Montfort, making his way to the King, 

; who had somewhat revived, told him that five hundred knights remained 
j in full force, and with his permission he could make good terms. Louis 
consented, and the Saracen Emir was in the act of concluding a truce, 

J when a traitor cried out, “ Sir French knights, surrender ! the King bids 
I you ! do not cause him to be slain ! ” They instantly laid down their 
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arms unconditionally, and the Emir, udiose ring had been aheady off 
his finger, looking round, said, ** We make no truce with prisoneii.” 

All was thus lost ; the Saracens entered the village, ar^ finding the Ca^ivUf p/ 
King, loaded him with drains, and placed him on board a vessd. His 
brothers were likewise takdi, and even die knights who ware far ” ^ 
advanced on the way to Damietta, on hearing of their monarch’s 
captivity, dropped their arms and became an easy prey, lire crosses 
and images of the Saints were trodden underfoot and re^ed by the 
Mussulmans, and the prisoners, when all those of importance had been 
selected, were placed in an inclosure, and each man who would not 
deny his faith was beheaded. 

The news of the ruin of the army and the captivity of her husband 
reached Queen Marguerite at Damietta, where she was daily awaiting 
the birth of an infant. Her despair and terror were such, tlmt her life 
was in the utmost danger, and’ nothing soothed her except holding the 
hand of an old knight, aged eighty years, who did his utmost to calm 
her. If she slept for a few moments, she awoke starting, and fanc3ruig 
the room was full of Saracens, and the old knight had to assure her that 
he was there, and she need fear nothing. Once she sent every one else 
out of the room, and, kneeling down, insisted that he should make oath 
to do what she should require of him. It was, that, should the enemy 
take the city, he would sweep off her head with his sword rather than 
let her fall into their hands. ** Willingly,** said the old knight “ Had 
you not asked it of me, I had thought of doing so.” 

The morning after, a son was bom to her, and named Jean Tristan, 
on account of the sadness that reigned around. On that very day word 
was brought to her that the Genoese and Pisans, who garrisoned the 
town, were preparing tiieir vessels to depart. The poor Queen sent for 
their leaders, and as they stood round her bed, she held up her new- 
born babe, and conjured them not to desert the town and destroy all 
hopes for the King. They told her that they had no provisions ; on 
which she sent to buy up all in the town, and promised to maintain them 
at her own expense ; thus awakening sufficient compassion and honour to 
make them promise at least to await her recovery. Her first pledge of 
hope was a bulbous root, on which with a knife had been cut out the 
word Espirance^'^ the only greeting the captive King could send to 
her. No wonder that plant has ever since borne the well-omened name. 

Louis, meanwhile, was carried by water to Mansourah, where he lay i 
very ill, and only attended by one servant and two priests. A book of 
Psalms, and the cloak that covered him were the sole possessions that 
remained to him ; but with unfailing patience he lay, feebly chanting 
the Psalms, never uttering one word of complaint, and showing such 
honour to the office of the priests that he would not endure that they 
should perform for him any of the services that his helplessness required. 

Nor did he make one request from his enemies for his own comfort ; j 
though Touran Chah, struck with his endurance, sent to him a present • 

,of fifty robes for himself and his nobles ; but Louis refused them, i 
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Camro considering that to wear the robes of the Saracen would compromise the 
dignity of his crown. The Sultan next sent his physician, under whose 
R^v^itofike care his health began to return, and negotiations were commenced 
The King offered as his ransom and that of his troops the town of 
Damietta and a million of bezants; but the Sultan would not be 
contented without the cities of the Crusaders in Palestine. Louis replied 
that these were not his own, and when Touran Chah threatened him 
with torture or life-long captivity, his only reply was,**l am his prisoner; 
he can do as he will with me.** 

His firmness prevailed, and the Sultan agrded to take what he offered. 
Louis promised the town and the treasure, provided the Queen consented; 
and when the Mahometans expressed their amazement at a woman 
being brought forward, “Yes,” he said, “the Queen is my lady, I can 
do nothing without her consent.” 

The King ransomed all his companions at his own expense, and there 
was general rejoicing at the hopes of freedom ; but, das ! the Sultan 
Touran Chah was murdered by his own Mamelukes, who hunted him 
into the river, and killed him close to the ship where Joinville had 
embarked. They then rushed into the vessels of the Christians, who, 
expecting a massacre to follow, knelt down and confessed their sins to 
each other : “ I absolve you as far as Gotl has given me power,” replied 
each warrior to his brother. Joinville seeing a Saracen with a battle-axe 
lifted over him, made the sign of the cross, and said, “ Thus died St. 
Agnes.” However, they were only driven down into the hold, without 
receiving any hurt, 

Louis was in his tent with his brothers, unable to account for the 
cries he heard, and fearing that Damielta had been seized, and that the 
prisoners were being slain. At last there rushed in a Mameluke with a 
bloody sword, crying, “ What wilt thou give me for delivering thee from 
an enemy who intended thy ruin and mine ? ” 

Louis made no answer. 

“ Dost thou not know,” said the furious Mameluke, “ that I am master 
of thy life ? Make me a knight, or thou art a dead man. ” 

“ Make thyself a Christian,” said the undaunted King, “ and I will 
make thee a knight.” 

His calm dignity overawed the assassin ; and though several others 
came in, brandishing their swords and using violent language, the sight 
of the majestic captive made them at once change their demeanour; 
they spoke respectfully, and tried to excuse the murder ; then putting 
their hands to their brow, and salaaming down to the ground, retired. 
They sounded their drums and trumpets outside the tent, and it is even 
said they deliberated whether to offer their crown —since the race of 
Saladin was now extinct— to the noble Frank prince. Louis had decided 
that he would accept it, in hopes of converting them, but the proposal 
was never made. 

The Mamelukes returned to the former conditions of the treaty with the 
King, but when the time came for making oaths on either side for its 
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observance, a new difBculty arose. The Emirs, as their most solemn Cawro 
denunciation, declared, that “ if they idolated their promises, they would X^IX. 
be as base as the pilgrim who journeys bare*headed to Mecca, or as the ReUMe 0/ 
man who takes back his wives after having put them away.” • 5 ’^* Lwu. 

In return, th^ required the Xing to say, that if he broke his oath he 
should be as one who denied his religion ; but the words in which this 
was couched seemed to liOuis so pro&ne that he utterly refused to 
pronounce them. 

The Mahometans threatened. 

"You are masters of ifty body,” he said, "but you have no power 
over my will.” 

His brothers and the clergy entreated in vain, though the Mamelukes, 
fancying that his resistance was inspired by the latter, smed the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, an old man of eighty, and tied him up to a stake, draw- 
ing the cords so tight round his hands that the blood started. 

" Sire, sire, take the oath 1 ” he cried ; " I take the sin upon myself.” 

But Louis was immoveable, and the Emirs at last content^ themselves 
with his word, and retired, saying that this was the proudest Christian 
that had ever been seen in the East 

They knew not that his pride was for the honour of his God. 

On the 6th of May Geoffroi de Sargines came to Damietta, placed 
the Queen and her ladies on board the Genoese vessels, and gave up the 
keys to the Emirs. i 

The King was on this set free, but his brother Alfonse was to remain 
as a hostage till the bezants were paid. The royal coffers at Damietta 
could not supply the whole, and the rest was borrowed of the Templars 
somewhat by force, for Joinville going to their treasurer in his wora-oui 
garments and his face haggard from illness, was refused the keys, till he 
said ” he should use the royal key,” on which with a protest the chests 
were opened. 

Philippe de Montfort managed to cheat the Mamelukes of 10,000 
bezants, and came boasting of it to the King \ but Louis, much dis- 
pleased, sent him back with the remaining sum. 

The King then embarked, still in much anxiety whether the Emirs 
would fulfil their engagements and liberate his brother ; but late at 
night, Montfort came alongside of the vessel, and called out “ Sire, speak 
to your brother, who is in the other ship I ” 

In great joy Louis cried " Light up ! light up I ” and the signals of the 
two pftnees joyfully answered each other in the darkness. 

The King sailed for Acre, and after some stay there, finding that his 
weakened force could effect nothing, and hearing that the death of 
his mother, Queen Blanche, had left France without a Regent, he returned 
home, and landed 5th of September, 1254, six years after his departure. 

The Countess Ella and her son Nicholas, Bishop of Salisbury, raised 
an effigy to William like that of his father, and the figures of the father 
and son lie opposite to each other in Uie new cathedral founded by 
Bishop Poore. 
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SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

(1232—1266.) 


A7//^ of 
iai6. Henry IIK 


K in^s of Scotland, K inf of Franco. Emperors of Germany, 
1214. Alexander II. ]aa6. Louii IX. 1209. Friedrich II. 
1249. Alexander III. 1249. Conrad IV. 

1255. William. 

Popes, 

1227. Gregory IX. 

1241. Celestin IV. 

1242. Innocent IV. 

1254. Alexander IV. 

1261. Urban IV. 


CvMF.o I The lawlessDcss of John Lackland led to the enactment of Magna 
XXX, ICharta; the extravagance of Henry of Winchester established the 
Til ' M.mt’ ' power of parliament^ and the man who did most in effecting this purpose 
prt fimily { was a foreigner by birth. 

Amicia, the heiress of the earldom of Leicester, was the wife ot 
I Simon, Count de Montfort, an austere warrior, on whom fell the choice 
of Innocent III. to be leader of the so-called emsade against the 
unfortunate Albigenses. Heretics indeed they were ; but never before 
! had the sword of persecution been employed by the Church, and their 
fate is a grievous disgrace to Rome, and to the Dominican order. Strict 
in life, but of cruel temper, Count Simon was a ht instrument for the 
massacres committed ; and being a leader of great skill, he gained 
complete victories over the native princes of the heretics, who, though 
I not holding their opinions, were unwilling to let them perish without 
! protection. Raymond de St. Gilles Count de Toulouse, Gaston Count 
j de Beam, and all the most famous names of the south of France, took 
I up arms in their defence ; and even Pedro, King of Aragon, joined the 
I confederacy ; but at the battle of Muret all were totally defeated, and 
I Pedro lost his life. 

I The nobles were imprisoned, the peasants murdered by whl^lcsale, 
i villages burnt down and the inhabitants slain, without distinction of 
j Catholic or heretic, and all the time the followers of Montfort deemed 
; themselves religious men. The Lateran Council actually invested Simon 
I with the sovereignty of the counties of Tolousc and Carcassonne ; but 
j he was extremely hated there, and Count Raymond, recovering his 
j liberty, attacked him and regained great part of his own dominions. 

\ Montfort was besieging the town of Toulouse, when, while hearing mass, 
i intelligence was brought to him that the garrison were setting fire to 
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hitf machines. He rose from his kiwes, repeathig the fiiit vene of the Camco 

Song of Simeon, and rushing out to the battle, was struck on the head 

by a stone from a mangonel on the walls, and killed on the ^t, June 25, Dea^A c/the 

1218, He was a remarkable type of that character foster^ by the 

system of the Middle Ages, where ambition and cruelty existed side by 

side with austere devotion, and were encouraged as if they did service 

10 Heaven. 

His second son, Simon, bad the same strong sense of religion, together 
with equal talents and unusual beauty of person, skill in arms, and 
winning grace of deportment. The elder son, Amaury, was the heir 
of the county of Montfort, and for some time Simon remained landless, 
the earldom of Leicester having been forfeited on account of the 
adherence of the family to the party of Louis the Lion in the wars that 
followed the signing of Magna Charts. 

In 1232, however, young Simon came to England to attempt the 
recovery of his mother’s inheritance^ and his graceful manners and 
southern tongue at once delighted Henry 111 . Another heart was at 
the same time gained ; the King’s sister, Eleanor, who had been left a 
widow at sixteen by the death of the brave Earl of Pembroke, had in 
her first despair made a vow of perpetual widowhood, and received the Arnrriafr(t ef 
ring of dedication from the Archbishop ; but at the end of six years all Montfort. 
this was forgotten, she fell in love with the handsome Provenjal, and 
prevailed on the King to sanction with his presence a hasty private 
wedding in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

For some time the marriage remained a secret, and when it became 
known, great was the indignation alike of clergy and laity. The Barons 
even collected troops, and headed by Richard, the King’s brother, whom 
they called Uie staff of fortitude, assembled at Southwark, and dread- 
fully alarmed the poor King ; but Montfort, who always possessed a 
great power over men’s minds, managed to reconcile himself to Prince 
Richard, and to disperse the other nobles. Still the Archbishop termed 
it no marriage at all, and Simon therefore set out at once for Rome, 
carrying letters from Henry, and raising money by every means in his 
power, till he was able to offer a sufficient bribe to obtain from the Pope 
a dispensation, with which he returned to England a few daj's before 
the birth of his eldest child, Henry. 

Simon was now in high favour ; the Barons, who at first looked on 
him as one of the hated southern adventurers, were gained over by his 
address and adoption of their manners ; and when, by the royal favour 
and the formal cession by his brother Amaury, he obtained the earldom 
of Leicester, they readily identified him with themselves. At court he 
was highly beloved ; his children were constantly at the palace ; and in 
1239 when Edward, heir of the crown, was baptized, he was one of 
the nine godfathers— an honour, perhaps, chiefly owing to his wealth, for 
this was at one of the limes when Henry’s finances were at so low an ebb 
that he or his messengers made the birth of the child an excuse for their 
rapacity. Each noble to whom the tidings were sent was obliged to 
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I make a costly gill ; and if he did not offer enough, his present Was 
I returned on his hands with intimation that it must be increased. ** God 
has given us this child/’ said a jester, “the King sells him to us.” 

Montfort’s English popularity seems suddenly to have rendered the 
fickle King jealous, for, to his great surprise, on the day of the churching 
of the Queen, Heniy suddenly met him, and forbade him to join in the 
service, reviling him furiously for the circumstances of his marriage, and 
ordering him at once to leave his dominions. Returning with his wife 
to his lodgings, he was at once followed |)y messengers, ordering them 
both away ; and before sunset he was obliged to embark with Eleanor 
in a small vessel, leaving behind them their infant son. 

He placed his wife in safety in France, and proceeded to the Holy 
Land, where he highly distinguished himself, and as usual gained every 
one’s affection, so that the Barons of Palestine would fain have had him 
for their leader in the absence of their young Queen Yolande and her 
husband, Friedrich II. of Germany. 

King Henry had forgotten his displeasure by the time he returned, 
arid the next ten years were spent in peace by the Earl and Countess, at 
their castles of Kenilworth and Odiham, and the government of Gascony. 
Their five sons were brought up as the playfeflows of their royal cousins, 

: aivl were under the tutorship of the great Robert Grosteste, while the 
noble and magnificent earl stood equally well with sovereign and people. 
His chaplain, Adam de Marisco, seems to have been an admirable man, 
who never failed to administer suitable reproofs to the Countc-ss for love 
of ilress and other failings, all which she seems to have taken in good part. 

Meantime Henry was plunging deeper in debt and difficulty. Every 
lime his council met they charged lum with breaches of the Great 
Charter, and refusing, in spite of his promises .and pleas, to grant him 
any money, left him to devise means of obtaining it by extortion. The 
Jews had always been considered a sort of lawful property of the 
sovereign, who plundered them without remorse ; but even this resource 
was not inexhaustible, and he looked with covetous eyes on the pro< 
speroiis citizens of London. Once, when he was in great distress and it 
was suggested to him to pawn to them his plate and jewels, he brt,)kc 
out passionately : ” If the treasures of Augustus were put up to sale, 
these clo>VTis would buy them. Is it for them to assume the style of 
Barons and live sumptuously, while we arc in want of the necessaries of 
I life ? ” Thenceforth he made still more unscrupulous demands of the 
: citizens under the name of new-year’s gifts, loans, &c. ; and Queen 
j Eleanor had even less consideration, so that their majesties became the 
I objects of the utmost hatred in the city. 

j In 1252 the Earl of Leicester was summoned from Gascony to answer 
j various charges of maladministration. His brulher-in-law, Prince 
j Richard, took his part, with the two great Earls of Gloucester and 
•Hereford, and it was reported that he had pledged the Gascons by a 
>olemn oath not to make any complaint of his gt>vernment. At any 
rate, they declared their intention of withdrawing tlieir allegiance if he 
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were superseded, and he himself refused to resign his post unless he were Cameo 
repaid the sums he had expended. 

** I am not bound to keep my word with a traitor/’ said Henry, words Mont/crrs 
which put Simon into a passion, and he replied, 

It is a lie ! and whoever said so, I w^ compel to eat his words. X 2 ^‘ ^ 
Who can believe you to be a Christian prince? Do you ever go to 
confession ? ** 

** A Christian I am ; I have often been to confession/’ 

" Vain confession, without mp^ntance and reparation !” 

*'l repent of nothing so much,” cried the King, ”a8 having fattened 
one who has so little gratitude and so much ill manners.” 

The friends of Simon checked further reply. Henry’s wrath was 
like straw on fire ; but he forgot that by it he lighted a flame more 
enduring, though at first less visible ; and he was vex^ when the offended 
Montfort removed his eldest son, Henry, from court. However, Gascony 
was wanted as a government for Prince Edward, who Was only thirteen 
years old, and therefore Leicester was forced to resign, though he wonld 
not do so without full compensation, luch as Henry was ill able to 
afford. Yet, affronted as he was, when the ofhee of high steward of 
France was offered to him, he would not accept it, by the advice of 
Grosteste, lest he should seem unfaithful to his master. 

To carry Prince Edward to Guienne was at present Henry’s favourite 
scheme, and for this end every means of raising money was resorted 
to. The King met the parliament, as he had done ofb^ before, with 
entreaties for a grant to enable him to go and redeem the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but this had been far too frequently tried, and was unnoticed ; so he next 
tried the bribe of confirmation of the charters. All the assembly went 
to Westminster Abbey, the Bishops and Abbots carrying tapers, and there 
the Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced sentence of excommunication 
against whosoever should infringe these charters. As he spoke, the tapers 
were dashed at once on the ground with the words, ” May his soul who 
incurs this sentence be thus extinguished for ever !” while Henry added, 

” So help me God ! I will keep these charters, as I am a man, as 1 
am a Christian, as 1 am\ a knight, as 1 am a king crowned and anointed.” 

Yet a few days after, when the parliament was dismissed and the 
money in his hands, the temptation to transgress the charter again 
occurred. His conscience was still overawed, and he hesitated ; but his 
uncles and half-brothers bade him remember that while he kept his 
oath he was but the shadow bf a King, and that should he scruple, 
three hundred marks sent to the Pope would purchase his dispensation 
and discharge him of guilt. 

There was real need in Guienne ; for Alfonso, King of Castille, had 
set up a claim to that county, and threatened to invade it. Arriving 
there, Henry gained some advantages, and concluded a peace, which 
was to be sealed by a marriage between Edward of England and Dona 
Leonor of Castille, Alfonso’s sister. Young as they were, Edward only 
fourteen and Leonor still younger, they were at once brought to Burgos • 
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and there united ; after which a tournament was held, and the prince 
received knighthood from the sword of Alfonso. Bringing his bride 
back to his father at Bordeaux, Edward was received with a full display 
of luxury ; all Henryks money, and more too, having been laid out on 
the banquetting, so that the King himself stood aghast, and dismally 
answered one of his English guests, Say no more ! What would they 
think of it in England ? ” 

The young bride, Eleanor, as the English called her, was brought to 
England, while Edward remained in Guienne, sometimes visiting the 
French court, and going wherever tournaments or knightly exercises 
invited him. He was far better thus employed, and in intercourse with 
St. Louis, than in the miserable quarrels, expedients, and perplexities 
at home ; and thus he grew up generous, chivalrous, and devout, his 
whole character strongly influenced by the example he had seen at Paris. 
His features were fair, and of the noblest cast, perfectly regular, and 
only blemished by a slight trace of his father’s drooping eyelid ; the 
expression full of fire and sweetness, though nt times somewhat stern. 
His height exceeded that of any man in England, and his strength was 
in proportion ; he was perfectly skillqd in all martial exercises, and we 
are told that he could leap into the saddle when in full armour without 
patting his hand on it. 

All the wealth in the family had always been in the hands of Prince 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, whose tin mines yielded such a revenue 
that he was esteemed the richest prince in ICurope. He had wisely 
refused the Pope’s offer of the crown of Sicily ; but at this time, the 
death of Friedrich II. and of his son Conrad leaving vacant the 
imperial crown, he was so far allured by it, that he set off to offer him- 
self as a candidate, carrying with liim thirty-two w'agons, each drawn 
by eight horses and laden with a hogshead of gold. Judiciously 
distributed, it purcluiscil his election by the Archbishop of JMainz and 
some of the electors, while others gave their votes to Alfonso of 
Castille, whose offers had been also considerable. 

Alfonso thenceforth was called El Emperador^ and Richard was 
generally known as King of the Romans, and his son as Henn.* 
d’Almayne, or of Germany ; but the Germans took no notice of eitlier 
claimant beyond taking their presents, and the only consequence was that 
Richard was a poorer man, and that his brother, the King, was ruined. 

It was in 1258, while Richard w.is gone to be crowned at Aix ha 
Chapelle, that the long gathering peril began to burst. There had been 
a severe famine, whicli added to the general discontent ; and though 
Richard sent home forty vessels laden with com, his absence was 
everely felt, and his mediation was missed. 'Flic King saw Simon dc 
Montfort in conference with the nobles, and feared the consequences. 
Once, when overtaken by a sudden storm on his way to the Tower, 
Henry was forced to take refuge at Durham Hoiuse, then the abode of 
the Earl, who came down to meet him, bidding him not to be alarmed, 
as the storm was over. 
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Much ftft I dread thunder and lightnings I fear thee more than alh” Cavbo 
said the poor King. 

“ My Lord,” said Montfort, "you have no need to dread your only The Mad 
true friend, who would save you from the destruction your fidse 
councillors are preparing for you.” 

These words were better understood when, on the id of May, 

Henry, on going to meet his parliament at Westminster, found all 1^ 

Barons sheathed in full armour, and their swords drawn. These they 
laid aside on his entrance, but when he demanded, " What means this ? 

Am I your prisoner ? ” Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, a proud, violent 
man, who had once before given the. lie to the King, answered, 

” Not so. Sir, but your love of foreigners and your own extravagance 
have brought great misery on the realm. We, therefore, denoond that 
the powers of government be entrusted to a Committee of Barons and 
Prelates, who may correct abuses and enact sound laws.” 

William de Valence, one of Henry’s half-brothers, took upon him to 
reply, and high words passed between him and the Earl of Leicester ; 
but the royal party were overmatched, and were obliged to consent to 
give a commission to reform the state to twenty-four persons, half from 
the King’s council, and half to be chosen by the Barons themselves, in a 
parliament to be held at Oxford. 

This meeting, noted in history as the Mad Parliament, commenced on 
the iith of June, and the Barons brouglit to it their bands of armed 
retainers, so as to overpower all resistance. The regulations were made 
entirely at their will, and the chief were thus : that parliaments should 
assemble thrice a year, that four knights from each county should lay 
before them every grievance, and that they should overlook all the 
accounts of the Chancellor and Treasurer. For the next twelve 
years this committee were to take to themselves the power of disposing 
of the government of the royal castles, of revoking any grant made 
without their consent, and of forbidding the great seal to be affixed to 
any charter; the same species of restraint as that under which King 
John had been placed at Runnymede. 

The King’s half-brothers would not yield up the castles in their 
possession, but Montfort told William de Valence that he would have 
them or his head, and brought charges against them before the council, 
which so alarmed them, that they all fled to Wolvesham castle, belong- 
ing to Aymar, as intended Bishop of Winchester. Thither the Barons 
pursued them, and making them prisoners, sent them out of the realm 
with only six thousand marks in their possession. 

Their defeat proved how vain was resistance, and the whole royal 
family were obliged to 'swear to observe the Acts of Oxford, as they I 
were called. The King’s nephew, Heniy d’Almayne, protested that j 
they were of no force in the absence of his father, the King of the 
Romans. " Let your father look to himself,” said Leicester. " If he 
refuse to act with the Barons of England, not a foot of land shall he 
have in the whole realm.” 
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Camiko And accordingly on his retani, Richard was not allowed to land till 
XXX * 2^^ 2^^ promised to take the oath| which he did at Dover, In the 

Oath A) ikt presence of the King and Barons. 

Queen Eleanor expressed herself 2>etulantly as to the oath, and 
,359. Prince Edward was scarcely persuaded to take it ; but at length he was 
forced to yield, and having done so, retired from the kingdom in grief 
and vexation ; for having sworn it, he meant to abide by it, not being 
as well accustomed to oaths and dispensations as his father, who, of 
course, quickly sent to Rome for absolution. 

On the other hand, when the twenty-four had to swear to it, the 
most backward to do so was Simon de Montfort himself, who probably 
discerned that the pledge was likely to be a mere mockery. When he 
at length consented, it was with the words, ** By the arm of St. James, 
though I take this oath, the last, and by compulsion, yet I will so 
observe it that none shall be able to impeach me.'* 

Prince Edward might have said the same ; he even incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his mother for refusing to elude or transgress his oath, and 
was for a time accused of having joined the Barons* party. Meanwhile, 
the King and Queen were constantly and needlessly affronting their 
subjects. “ What I are you so bold with me, Sir Earl ? '* said the 
King to Roger Bigod. “ Do you not know I could issue my royal 
warrant for threshing out all your com ? ’* 

“ Ay,** returned the Earl, ** and could not I send you the heads of 
the threshers ? ** 

The hot-tempered, light-minded Queen Eleanor’s open contempt of 
the English drew upon her such hatred, that vituperative ballads were 
made on her, some of which have come down to .our times. One 
attacks even her virtue as a wife, and another is entitled a “ Warning 
against Pride, being the Fall of Queen Eleanor, who for her pride sank 
into the earth at Charing Cross, and rose again at Queenhithe, after 
killing the Lady Mayoress.” Unfortunately, popular inaccuracy has 
imputed her errors to the gentle Eleanor of Castille, her daughter-in- 
law, and thus the ballad calls her wife to Edward I. instead of Henry 
III. “ A Spanish dame,” was a term that might fairly be applied to 
the Proven9al Eleanor, whose language was nearly akin to Spanish, 
and whose luxury was sufficient to lead to the accusation of— 

** Bringing in fashions strange and new, 

With golden garments bright ; ” 

And that — 

“ The wheat that daily made her bread 
Was bolted twenty times ; 

The food that fed this stately dame 
Was boiled in costly wines. 

The water that did spring from ground 
She would not touch at all, 

But washed her hands with dew of heaven 
That on sweet roses fall. 

She bathed her body many a time 
In fountains hlled with raillc. 

And evciy day did change attire 
In costfy Median silk.*' 
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Eleanor of Provence, when “drest in her brief authority” as Lady 
Chancellor, had arbitrarily imprisoned the Lord Mayor, and this the ^ ^ 
ballad converts into a persecution of the unfortunate Lady Mayoress, 
whom she sent 

«* into Wale* with tpeed, 

And kept her secret there. 

And used her still more cruelly 
Than ever man did bear. 

She made her wash, she made her starch. 

She made her drudge alway, 

She made her nurse up children small. 

And labour night arid day/ 

and in conclusion slew her by means of two snakes. 

Afterwards her coach stood still in London, and could not move, 
when she was accused of the crime, and denying it, sunk into the 
ground, and rose again at Queenhithe ; after which she languished for 
twenty days, and made full confession of her sins 1 

The real disaster that befell Queen Eleanor in London was an attack 
by the mob as she was going down the Thames in her barge. She was 
pelted witli rotten eggs, sheeps’ bones, and all kinds of offal, with loud 
cries of “ Drown the witch 1 ” and at length even stones and beams 
from some houses building on the bank assailed her, and she was forced 
to return in speed to the Tower. ^ 

Prince Edward was not always blameless. He had been employed 
against the Welsh, and after the campaign, not knowing whither to 
turn for means of paying his troops, he broke into the chests of the 
Knights Templars, to whom his mother’s jewels had been pledged, and 
carried off, not only these, but much property besides that had been 
committed to the keeping of the Order by other parties. 

As to the unfortunate Jews, each party considered them fair game ; 
and there were frequent attacks upon them, and frightful massacres, 
when the choice of death or of Christianity was offered to them, and 
the Barons seized their treasures. The curses of Deuteronomy, of the 
trembling heart, and the uncertainty of life and possession, were indeed 
fulfilled on the unhappy race. 

For four years the committee of twenty-four held their power with 
few fluctuations, until matters were driven to extremity by a proposal to 
render the present state of things permanent, and at the same time by 
an attack on the property of the moderate and popular King of the 
Romans on tire part of the Barons. 

On this the royal party determined to submit the dispute to the 
arbitration of the King of France, whose wise and fair judgments were 
so universally famed that the Barons readily consented, with the 
exception of Leicester, who was convinced that Louis would incline to 
the side of Henry, both as fellow-king and as brother-in-law, and there- 
fore refused to attend the conference, or to consider himself bound by 
its decisions. 

The judgment of Louis IX. was perfectly just and moderate. He 
declared that Magna Charta was indeed binding on tlie King of 
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Camto England, and that he had no right to transgress it ; but that the coercion 
_ in which he had been placed by the Mad Parliament was illegal, and 
Arhiiratiou that the Acts of Oxford were null, since no subjects had a right to 
deprive their sovereign of the custody of his castles, nor of the clioice 
of his ministers. 

As Montfort had foreseen, the Barons would not accept this decision, 
and its sole effect was to release Prince Edward's conscience, and open 
the way to civil war. Tlie two Eleanors, of Provence and Castile, 
were left under the charge of St. Louis, and their namesakes of the 
other party, the Countess of Leicester and her daughter, the Damoiselle 
de Montfort, fortified themselves in their castle of Kenilworth, while 
arms were taken up on either side. 

Leicester, who held that the guilt of perjury rested with the other 
party, and who had with him the clergy opposed to the Italian usurpa- 
tion, deemed it a holy war, and marked the breasts of his soldiers with 
white crosses, imagining himself the champion of the truth, as he had 
been taught to think himself, when bearing his first arms under his 
father in what was esteemed the Proven9al Crusade. Alas, when 
honourable and devout minds have the fine edge of consciefice blunted ! 
Thus did the gallant and beloved “ Sir Simon the Righteous " become 
a traitor and a rel)cl. 

The scholars of Oxford, who had not at all forgotten their quarrel 
with king and legate, came out en masse under the banner of the 
University (for once disloyal) to join Leicester's second son, Simon, 
who was collecting a body of troops to lead to his father in London. 

Prince Edward, however, attacked them at Northampton, and cfTected 
a breach in the wall. Young Montfort aticmi)ted a desperate sally, 
but was defeated, and his life only saved by his cousin, the Prince, 
who extricated him from beneath his fallen steed, and made him 
prisoner. 

The King and Prince next marched to seize tlic Cinque Ports, and, 
while in Sussex, Leicester follow’ed them, and came up with them in a 
hollow valley near Lewes. Here, witli a sort of satire, the Barons sent 
to offer the King 30,000 marks if he would make peace, and a like 
sum to the King of the Romans if he would l)ring him to terms. The 
proposals W'ere angrily repelled by Edward, who, with accusations 
of his godfather as traitor and scut him a personal 

challenge. 

Leicester spent the night in prayer, and in early moniing knighted 
Gilbert de Clare, the young Earl of Gloucester, who was at this time 
enthusiastically attached to him. The battle then began, each anny 
being arrayed in three divisions. Prince Edw'ard and Ilcnryd’Almayne 
were opposed to their two cousins, Henry and Guy de Montfort, >vith 
the bands from London. Mindful of the outrage that his mother had 
sustained from the citizens, Edward charged them furiously, and 
pursued them with great slaughter, never drawing rein till he reached 
Croydon. 
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But, as they rode back to Lewes, the impetuous young soldiers beheld Camso 
a sight very different from their triumphant anticipations. The field was 
scattered with the corpses of the Royalists, and the white-crossed troops Bat^/g of 
of the Barons were closely gathered round the castle and priory of 
Lewes. In dismay William and Guy de Lusignan turned their horses, 
and rode off to embark at Pevensey. Seven hundred men followed 
them, and Kdward and Henry were left with the sole support of Roger 
Ivfortimer, a Welsh-border friend of the former, with his followers. 

The hot pursuit of the fugitive plunderers had ruined the day. 

Montfort had concentrated his /orces, and had totally routed the two 
kings ; Richard was already his prisoner, and Henry had no chance of 
holding out in the priory. The princes undauntedly strove to collect 
their shattered forces, and break through to his rescue, but were forced 
to desist by a message that on their first attack the head of the King of 
the Romans should be struck off. 

To save his life, the two cousins therefore agreed to a treaty called 
the Mise of Lewes, May 15th, 1264, by which they gave themselves up 
to the Barons as hostages for their fathers, stipulating that the matter at 
issue should be decided by deputies from the King of France, and that 
the prisoners on either side' should be set free. 

Now began the great trial of Simon de Montfort, that of power and 
prosperity, and he failed under it. Whatever might have been his first 
intentions in taking up arms, he now proved himself unwilling to lay 
. aside the authority placed in his hands, even though he violated his 
oaths in maintaining it, and incurred the sentence of excommunication 
which the Pope launched against him. But when the most saintly 
English bishops of their own time had died under it, it lost its power 
on the conscience. 

No measures were taken for the French arbitration, nor were the 
prisoners set free. The King of the Romans was confined at Kenil- 
worth, and the two young princes at Dover, the custody of which castle 
was committed to one of their cousins, the Montforts, who allowed them 
no amusement but the companionship of Thomas de Clare, the young 
brother of the Earl of Gloucester. King Henry was indeed nominally 
at liberty, but watchetl perpetually by Leicester’s guards, and not 
allowed to take a step or to write a letter without his superintendence ; 
and when the Mayor of London swore fealty to him, it was with the 
words, “ as long as he was good to them.” Edward was made, on 
promise of liberation, to swear to terms far harder then even the Acts 
of Oxford, and when the bitter oath had been taken, he was pronounced 
at full liberty, and then carried off, under as close a guard as ever, to 
Wallingford Castle. 

Queen Eleanor was acting with great spirit abroad, gathering money 
and collecting troops in hopes of better times, and seven knights still 
held out Bristol for the King. They made a sudden expedition to 
Wallingford, in hopes of rescuing the Prince ; but tlie garrison were on 
the alert, and called out to them that if they wanted tlie prince they 
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Cameo might have him, but only tied hand and fopt, and shot from a mangonel ; 

and Edward himself, appearing on the walls, declared that if they 
Caf^iiviiy o/ wished to save his life they must retreat. 

This violent threat went beyond the instructions of Leicester, who 
** ' removed his nephew from the keeping of this garrison and placed him 
at Kenilworth. 

But Simon was made to feel that he had little control over his 
followers, and especially over his wild sons, who had learnt no resp^t 
to authority at all, and outran in their violence even the doings of the 
Lusignan family. Henry de Montfort ^eized all the wool in England, 
which was sold for his profit, while Simon and Guy fitted out a fleet 
and plundered the vessels in the Channel, without distinction of P'nglish 
or foreigners, and thus turned aside the jHipularity which Leicester had 
hitherto enjoyed in London. The Barons, too, already discontented at 
having only changed their masters, so as to have the mighty Montfort 
over them instead of the weak riantagenct, could not hear with the 
additional lawlessness of sons who made thenisclvis vile without 
restraint. A violent quarrel arose between these youths and Karl 
Gilbert de Clare, who challenged them to a joust at Thinstable; hut 
their father, dreading fatal consccjuenccs, fi>rbade it, and Gloucester 
I retired to his estates in high displeasure. 

Here he was joined by his brother Thomas, who came full of 
descriptions of the juincely courtc'^y and sweetness of manner of the 
royal Edward, which contrasted so strongly with the presumptirin of his 
upstart couvsins that the young Karl was brought over to concert measures 
with the Prince’s friend, Roger Mortimer. 

In order to overawe the Welsh borderers, who were much attached to 
Edward, Simon had carried his captive to Ilcrerord Castle, whither 
Thomas de Clare now returned as his attendant, taking with him a 
noble steed, provided by Mortimer, with a message lliat his friends 
would be on the alert to receive him at a certain spot. 

Edward mounted his horse, rode out with his guard, set them to race, 
and looked on as umpire, till their steeds being duly tired, he galloped 
off, and the last they saw of him was far in advance meeting will) a 
party of spears beneath the pennon cif Moi timer. Aiul now the 
Karl of Leicester experienced that “.success but signifies vicissitude.” 
After his reign of one year, his fall was rapid. 

The Earl of Gloucester had at once joined Edward, and in vain did 
Leicc.^tcr use the King’s name in calling on the military tenants of the 
i crown ; only a small proportion of his old partisans came to his aid, 
j and he remained on the banks of the Severn, waiting to be joined by 
his son Simon, who had been besieging Pevensey, but now marched to 
his aid. 

On his way young Simon .summoned Winchester, hut was refused 
admittance. However, the treacherous monks of St. Swilhin’s let in his 
forces through a window of their convent on the wall, and the city 
was horribly sacked, e.spccially the Jewry. Afterwards lie went to the 
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family castle of Kenilworth, where he awaited orders from his father. Camvo 

A woman named Margot informed the Prince that it was the habit of XXX. 

Simon and his knights to sleep outside the walls, for the convenience of 
bathing in the summer mornings ; 'and Edward, suddenly making a 
night march, fell upon them while in the very act, and took most of 
them prisoners, Simon just escaping into the castle with his pages in 
their shirts and drawers, all his baggage and treasures being taken. 

•Ignorant of this disaster, the Earl of Leicester proceeded, in hopes of 
effecting a junction with his son, and had just arrived at Evesham when 
banners were seen in the distance. Nicholas, his barber, who pretended 
to have some knowledge of heraldry, declared that they belonged to Sir 
Simon’s troops ; but the Earl, not fully satisfied, bade him mount the 
church steeple and look from thence. The affrighted barber recognised 
the Idons of England, the red chevrons of De Clare, the azure bars of 
Mortimer, waving over a forest of lances. 

“We are dead men, my Lord,” he said, as he descended. 

And truly, when the Earl beheld the marshalling of the hostile array, 
he could not help exclaiming, “ They have learnt this style from me 1 
Now God have mercy on our souls, for our bodies are the Prince’s I ” 

Henry, the only son who was with him, exhorted him not to despair. 

“I do not, my son,” replied the Earl; “but your presumption, and 
the pride of your brothers, have brought me to this pass. I firmly 
believe I shall die for the cause of God and justice,” 

He prayed and received the sacrament, as he always did before going 
into battle ; then arrayed his troops, bringing out the poor old King, in 
order to make his followers imagine themselves the Royalists. He tried 
in vain to force the road to Kenilworth ; then drew his troops into a 
compact circle, that last resource of gallant men in extremity, such as 
those of Hastings and Flodden. Their ranks were hewn down little by i 
little, and the Prince’s troops were pressing on, when a lamentable cry 
was heard, “ Save me, save me I I am Henry of Winchester ! ” 

Edward knew the voice, and springing to the rescue, drew out a 
wounded warrior, whom he bore away to a place of safety. In his 
absence, Leicester’s voice asked if quarter was given. ! 

“No quarter for traitors,” said some revengeful Royalist; and at the i 
same moment Henry de Monlfort fell, slain, at his father’s feet. ! 

“ By the arm of St. James, it is time for me to die ! ” cried the Earl ; ; 
and grasping his sword in both hands, he rushed into the thickest of the j 
foe, and after doing w'ondcrs, was struck down and slain. Terrible 
slaughter was done on the “ desperate ring ; ” one hundred and sixty 
knights, with all their followers, were slain, and scarcely twelve gentle- 
men survived. The savage followers of Mortimer cut off the head and 
hands of Leicester, and carried the former as a present to their lady ; 
but this W'as beyond the bounds of the orders of Prince Edward, who 
caused the corpses of his godfather and cousin to be brought into the 
abbey church of Evesham, wept over the playfellow of his childhood, 
and honoured the burial with his presence. 
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The battle of Evesham was fought on the 4th of August, 1265, 
teen months after the misusetl victory of Lewes, 

So died the Earl of Leicester, termed by the loving people of 
England “Sir Simon the Righteous,” a man of high endowments and 
principles of rectitude unusual in his age. His devotion was sincere, 
his charities extensive, his conduct always merciful — no slight merit in 
one bred up among the savage devastators of Provence — and his house- 
hold accounts prove the order and religious principle that he enforced. 
His friends were among the staunch supporters of the English Church, 
and, unlike his father, who thought to merit salvation as the instrument 
of the iniquities of Rome, he disregarded such injunctions and threats 
of hers as disagreed with the plain dictates of conscience. Thinking 
for himself at length led to contempt of lawful authority ; but it was an 
age when the shepherds were fouling the springs, and making their own 
profit of the flock, and what marvel was it if the sliecp went astray ? 

He was enthusiastically loved by the English, especially the com- 
monalty, who, excommunicate as he was, believed him a saint, imputed 
many miracles to his remains, and murmured greatly that he was not 
canonized. After times may judge him as a noble character, wrecked 
upon great temptations, and dying as befitted a brave and resigned man 
drawn into fatal error. 

“If ever, in temptation itronq:, 

Thou left’st the right path for the wrong, 

If every devious step thus trode 
Still led thee further from the nud, 

Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom 
On noble * Montfort’s ’ lowly tomb ; 

But say, * he died a gallant knight, 

With sword in hand, for Kngland’s right.' 

For though the rebellion cannot be juslifietl, it was by the efforts and 
strife of this reign that Magna Charta was fixed, not as the concession wrung 
for a time by force from a reluctant monarcli.but as the basis of English law. 

Prince Edward, in the plenitude of his victory, did not attempt to 
repeal it ; but at a parliament held at Marlborough, 1267, led his father 
to accept not this only, but such of the rcgul.ations of the Jiarons .as 
were reasonable, and consistent with the rigid niaiutenancc of the 
authority of the Crown. 

Evesham was the overthrow of the Montfort family. Henry was 
there slain with his father,— though according to ballad lore he had 
another fate, — the blow only depriving him of siglit, and he being found 
on the field by a “baron’s faire daughter,” she convc‘ycd him to 
a place of safety, tended him, and finally became his wife, and made 
him “ glad father of pretty Bessee.” For years he lived and throve (.as 
it appears) as the blind bi^gar of Hcthn.al Green, till his daughter, who 
had been brought up as a noble lady, was courteil by various suitors. 
On her making known, however, that she was a beggar’s tlaughter — 

“ * Nay, then,’ quoth the merchant, * thou art not for me.’ 

* Nor,’ quoth the inn holder, ‘luy wiftc shalt thou be.’ 

* I lothe,* said the gentle, ‘ a hegfiar’s degree ; 

And therefore adewc, my pretty Bei..see.”'* 
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However, there was a gentle knight whose love for ** pretty Bessee” was ! Cakbo 

proof against the discovery of her father’s condition -and the entreaties 

of his friends ; and after he had satisfied her by promises not to despise TAe S&m of 

her parents, the blind beggar counted out so large a portion, that he 

could not double it, and on the wedding«day the beggar revealed his 

own high birth, to the general joy. t 

Unfortunately, it does not appear as if Henry de Montfort might not 
have prospered without his disguise. His mother wag generously 
treated by the King and Prince, and retired beyond sea with her sons 
Amaury and Richard; and her daughter Eleanor, and his brother 
Simon, a desperate and violent man, held out Kenilworth for some 
months, which was with difficulty reduced ; afterwards he joined his 
brother Guy, and wandered about the Continent, brooding on revenge 
for his father’s death. 

The last rebel to be overcome was the brave outlaw, Adam de 
Gourdon, who, haunting Alton Wood as a robber after the death of 
I^icester, was sought out by Prince Edward, subdued by his personal 
prowess, and led to the feet of the King. 

The brave and dutiful prince became the real ruler of the kingdom, 
and England at length reposod. 



CAMEO XXXI. 

THE LAST OF THE CRUSADERS. 

(1267-1291.) 

of Enfflfind. K ings of Scotland. Kings of France. Emperor of Germany. 
1S16. Henry III, 1249. Alexander III. 1226. LouU IX. 1273. Rodolph 1 . 

1272. Edward 1 . 1285. Margaret 1270. rhilippe III. 

(Intcrrcgnura.) 1285. Philippe IV. 

Popes, 

1265. Clement IV. 1277. Ni'chol.m III, 

1271. Gregory X. 1281. Martin IV. 

1276. Innocent V. 12.95 Honcrius IV, 

1277. John XXJ. 126.S. Nicliolas IV. 

o A HUNDRED and seventy years had elapscil since the hills of Anvergne 
XMI. I re-echoed the cry of Dieit le rvvr//, and the cross had ))ccn signed on 
:v its! I tlic shoulders of Godfrey and Tancred. Jenisalom had been held by the 
•rsiul'. Franks for a short space ; but their crimes and their indolence liad led to 
tlieir ruin, and the holy city itself was lost, while only a few fortresses, 
detached and isolated, remained to bear the name of the Kingdom of 
Pale.stine. The languishing Royal line was even lost, becoming extinct 
in Conradinc, the grandson of Friedrich II. and of Yolamlc of Jerusalem, 
that last member of tile hou.se of Hohenstaufen on whom the Pope and 
Charles of Anjou wreaked their vengeance for the crimes of his fore- 
fathers. Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, but of utterly dis- 
similar character, had seized Conradine’s kingdom of tin* two Sicilies, 
and likewise assumed his title to that of Jcni vuleni, tlms acquiring a 
personal interest in urging on another crusade for the recovery of 
Palestine. 

I.ess and less of that kingdom cxi.sted. IVibars, or Bendoedar 
Elbondukdari, one of the Mameluke emirs, who had become Sultan of 
Egypt during the confusion that followed the dcatli of Touran Chah, was 
so great a warrior that he was surnamed the Pillar of the Mussulman 
Religion and the Father of Victories, titles which he was resolved to 
merit by exterminating the Franks. Ccsarca, Antioch, Jopj)a, fell into 
his hands in succession, and Tripoli and Acre alone remained in the 
possession of the Templars and IIosj)itallers, who appealed to their 
brethren in Europe for assistance. 

The hope of a more effective crusade than his first had never been 
absent from the mind of Louis IX. ; he had carried it with him through 
court and camp, dwelt on it while framing wise laws for his people. 
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instructing his nobles» or sitting to do justice beneath the spreading oak- Cameo 
tree of Vincennes. Since his return from Damietta, he had always 
lived as one devoted, never wearing gold on his spurs nor in his robes, Louis IX 
and spending each moment that he could take from affairs of state in 
prayer and reading of the Scripture; and though his health ,was still 1267. 
extremely frail and feeble, his resolution was taken. 

On the 23d of March, 1267, he convoked his Barons in the great hall 
of the Louvre, and entered the assembly, holding in his hand that sacred 
relic, the Crown of Thoms, which had been found by the Empress 
Helena with the True Cross. He then addressed them, describing the 
needs of their eastern brethren, and expressing his own intention of at once 
taking the cross. There was a deep and mournful silence among his 
hearers, who too well remembered the sufferings of their last campaign, 
and who looked with despair at their beloved King’s worn and wasted 
form, so weak, that he could hardly bear the motion of a horse, and yet 
bent on encountering the climate and the labours that had well-nigh 
proved fatal to him before. 

1 'hc legate, the Cardinal Ottoboni, then made an exhortation, after 
which Louis assumed the cross, and was imitated by his three sons, 

T*hilippe, Tristan, and Pierre, and his son-in-law, Thibault, King of 
Navarre, with other knights, but in no great numbers, for the barons 
were saying to each other, that it was one of the saddest days that 
France had ever seen. ** If we take the cross,” they said, ** we lose our 
King ; if we take it not, we lose our God, since we will not take the 
cross for Him.” The Sire dc Joinville absolutely refused on account of 
his vassals, and openly pronounced it a mortal sin to counsel the King 
to undertake such an expedition in his present state of health ; but 
Louis’ determination was fixed, and in the course of the next three 
years he collected a number of gallant young Crusaders. 

He had always had a strong influence over his nephew, Edward of 
England, and the conclusion of the war with Montfort, as well as a per- 
sonal escape of his own, had at this period strongly disposed the Prince 
to acts of devotion. While engaged in a game at chess with a knight 
at Windsor Castle a sudden impulse seized him to rise from his seat, 
lie had scarcely done so, when a stone, becoming detached from the 
groined roof over his head, fell down on the very spot where he had 
been sitting. 1 1 is preservation was attributed by him to our Lady of 
Walsingham, and the be^iutiful church still existing there attests the 
veneration paid to her in consequence, while he further believed him- 
self marked out for some especial object, and eagerly embraced the 
proposal of accompanying the French King on his intended voyage. 

Ottoboni preached the Crusade at Northampton on the 25th of June, 

1269, after which he gave the cross to King Henry, to the Princes 
Edward and Edmund, to their cousin Henry of Almayne, son to 
Richard of Cornwall, and to about one hundred and fifty knights. The 
King intended as little to go on the expedition as on any of the former 
ones, and he soon made over his cross to his son. Edward, who was 
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Cambo fully in earnest, made every arrangement for the safety of the realm in 
his absence, taking with him the turbulent Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Edward Gloucester, and appointing guardians for his two infant sons, John and 
rmbarkt. Henry, in case the old King should die during his absence. His wife, 
Eleanor of Castile, insisted on accompanying him j and when the perils 
of the expedition were represented to her, she replied, “Nothing ought 
to part those whom God hath joined together. The way to Heaven is 
as near, if not nearer, from Syria as from ¥)ngland or my native Spain.” 

The last solemnity in which Edward assisted before his departure 
was the translation of the remains of Edward the Confessor to their new 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, the shrine of gold and precious stones 
being borne upon the shoulders of King Henry himself, after which the 
princes took leave of their father, and commenced their expedition, 
meeting on the way their uncle, the King of the Romans, who was 
bringing home a young German wife, Beatrice von Falkmart. Enj- 
barking at Dover, on the 20th of August, 1270, the princes made all 
speed to hasten across France, so as to come up with Louis, who had 
set sail from Aigues Mortes on the ist of July, with his three sons, his 
daughter Isabelle, and her husband the King of Navarre, and Isabelle 
the wife of his eldest son Philippe, as well as a gallant host of Crusaders. 
He had appointed Cagliari as the place of meeting with Edward of 
England, and with his brother Charles, King of Sicily; but he found 
his sojourn there inconvenient; the Pisans, who held Sardinia, w'ere 
unfriendly, provisions were scarce and the water unwholesome, and he 
became desirous of clianging his quarters. 

The reasons which conduced to his fatal resolution h.ave never been 
clearly ascertained ; whether he w'as inftuenced by his brother, the King 
of Sicily, who might reasonably wish to see the Moors of Tunis, his 
near neighbours, overpowered ; or whether he was drawn along by the 
impatience of his forces, who w'ere weary of inaction and thought the 
plunder of any Mahometan praiseworthy ; or whether he had any hope 
of converting the King of Tunis, Omar, with whom he had at one time 
been in correspondence. When some ambassadors from Tunis were at 
his court, a converted Jew had been baptized in their presence, and he had 
said to them, “ Tell your master that I am so <lesirous of the salvation 
of his soul, that I would spend the rest of my life in a Saracen prison, 
and never see the light of day, if I could render your King and his 
people Christians like that man.” It does not seem iniprol^able that 
Louis might have hoped that his arrival might encourage Omar to declare 
himself a Christian. But be this as it might, he sailed from Cagliari, and 
on the 17th of June appeared upon the coast of Africa, close to the ruins 
of ancient Carthage. 

All the inhabitants fled to the mountains, and the shore was deserted, 
so that the French might have disembarked at once; but Louis hesitated, 
and waited till the next morning, when they found the coast covered 
with Moors. However, the landing proceeded, the Moors all taking 
I flight, happily for the Christians, for tlicir disorder was so great, that a 
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hundred men might have prevented their disembarkation. A proclama- 9 v$t 

tion was then re^ taking possession of the territory in the name of our 
Lordy and of Lotii^ King of Francei His servant 

The spot where the army had landed was a sandy island, a league in 
length, and very narrow, separated from the mainland a channel 
fordable at low water, without any green thing growing on it, and with 
only one spring of fresh water, which was guarded by a tower filled 
^^dth Moorish soldiers. A hundred men would have been sufficient to 
dislodge them ; but few horses had been landed, and those were injured 
by their voyage, and the knights could do nothing without them. The 
men who went in search of water were killed by the Moorish guard, 
and thirst, together with the burning heat of the sun reflected by the 
arid sand, caused the Christians to suffer terribly. 

As to the King of Tunis, far from fulfilling Louis* hopes, he sent him 
word that he was coming to seek him at the head of ioo,ooo men, 
and that he would only seek baptism on the field of battle ; and at the 
same time he seized and imprisoned every Christian in his dominions, 
threatening to cut off all their heads the instant the French should 
attack Tunis. 

After three days* misery in the island, the Christians advanced across 
the canal, and entered a beautiful green valley, where Carthage once 
had stood, full of rich gardens, watered by springs arranged for irrigation. 

The Moors buzzed round them, throwing their darts, but galloping off 
on their advance without doing any harm. There was a garrison in the 
citadel, which was all that remained of the once mighty town ; and the 
Genoese mariners, supported by the cavalry, undertook to dislodge them. 

This was effected, and the ruinous city was in the hands of the French. 

A number of the inhabitants had hidden themselves, with their riches, 
in the extensive vaults and catacombs, and, to the shame of the Crusaders, 
their employment was to search these wretches out and kill them, often 
by filling the vaults with smoke. 

Louis had promised his brother Charles to wait for him before 
marching against Tunis, and messengers daily arrived with intelligence 
that the Sicilian troops were embarking ; but, as the days passed on, 
the malaria of the ruined city and the heat of the climate were more 
fatal to the French army than would have been a lost battle. The 
desert winds ^hich swept over them were hot as flame, and brought 
with them clouds of sand, which blinded the men and choked up the 
wells, while the water of the springs swarmed with insects, and all 
vegetable food failed. Disease could not be long wanting in such a 
situation, and a week after the taking of Carthage the whole camp was 
full of fever and dysentery, till the living had not strength to bury the 
dead, but heaped them up in the vaults and the trenches round the camp, 
where their decay added to the infection of the air. The Moors charged 
up to the lines, and killed the soldiers at their posts every day ; and a 
poet within Tunis made the menacing verses : ** Frank, knowest thou 
not that Tunis is the sister of Cairo! Thou wilt find before this town 
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XXXI tomb, instead of the house of Lokman ; and the two terrible angels, 

— ’ Munkir and Nekir, will take the place of the eunuch Sahil,** 

^ Lokman and Sahil had been Louis* guards in his Egyptian captivity, 
^xii7<x liie Moorish poet contrasts them with the two angels whom the 

Mahometans believed received and interrogated the dead. 

As long as his strength lasted, l^uis went about among the tents, 
encouraging and succouring the sufferers ; but nearly at the same time 
himself and his two sons, Philippe and Tristaii, were attacked by the 
malady. On Tristan, a boy of sixteen, bom in the last sad crusade, 
the illness made rapid progress, and the physicians judged it right to 
carry him from his father’s tent and place him on board ship. His 
strength rapidly gave way, and he expired soon after the transit. I^uis 
constantly inquired for his son, but was met by a mounjful silence until 
the eighth day, when he was plainly told of his death, and shed many 
tears, though he trusted soon to rejoin his young champion of the Cross 
in a better world. The Cardinal of Alba, the papal legate, was the 
next to die ; and Louis’ fever increasing, so that he could no longer 
attend to the government of the army, he sent for his surviving children, 
Philippe and Isabelle, and addressed to them a few w^ords of advice, 
giving them each a letter written wdth his own hand, in which the same 
instructions were more developed. They were beautiful lessons in holy 
living, piety, and justice, such as his descendant, the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XV,, might w^cll call his most precious inheritance. He bids his 
daughter, to “ have one desire that should never part from you — that is 
to say, how you may most please our Lord ; and set your heart on this, 
that though you should be sure of receiving no guerdon for any good 
you may do, nor any punishment for doing evil, you should still keep 
from doing what might displease God, and seek to do what may please 
Him, purely for love of Him.” He desires her in adornment to incline 
“ to the less rather than the more,” and not to have too great increase 
of robes and jew'els, but rather to make of them Imr alms, and to 
remember that she was an example to others. His parting blessing is, 
“ May our Lord make you as good in all things as I desire, and even 
more than I know how to desire. Amen.” 

To her he gave two ivory boxes, containing the scourge and hair- 
cloth which he used in self-discipline, and which .she aflerAvards employed 
for the same purpose, though unknown even to her confessor, until she 
mentioned it at her death. 

To Philippe he said much of justice and mercy, desiring him always 
to take part against himself, and to give the preference to the weak over 
the strong. He exhorted him to be careful in bestowing the benefices 
of the Church, and to keep a careful watch over his nobles and governors, 
lest they should injure the clergy or the poor. To reverence in church, 
and to guarded language, he also exhorted him. Indeed, Joinville 
records, that in all the years that he knew the King, he never heard 
from him one careless mention of the name of God, or of the saints, 
nor did he hear him ever lightly speak of the devil ; and in this the 
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Seneschal so followed his examplei that a blow was given in the Castle Camso 

of Joinville for every profane word, so that he hoped the ill habit was 

there checked. Death of 

The good King thus concludes: “Dear son, I give thee all the 
blessing that father can and ought to give to son. May God of His 
mercy guard and defend thee from doing aught against His will ; may 
He give thee grace to do His will, so that He may be honoured and 
served by thee ; and this may our Lord grant to me and thee by His 
great largesse, in such manner, that after this mortal life we may see 
and laud and love Him without end.” 

His children then took leave of him, and he remained with his 
confessors, after which he received the last rites of the Church, and was 
so fully conscious that he made all the responses in the penitential 
Psalms. When the Host was brought in he threw himself out of bed, 
and received it kneeling on the ground, after which he refused to be 
replaced in bed, but lay upon a hair-cloth strewn with ashes. This 
was on Sunday at three o’clock, and from that time, while voice lasted, 
he never ceased praising God aloud, and praying for his people. 

“Lord God,” he often said, “give us grace to despise earthly things, 
and to forget the things of this world, so that we may fear no evil ; ” or, 

“Make Thy people holy, and watch over them.” On Monday he 
became speechless ; but he often looked around him dibonnaircnient^ 
and fixed his eyes on the Cross planted at the foot of his bed, while 
sometimes his attendants caught a faint whisper of “O Jerusalem! 

Jerusalem ! ” 

It was the heavenly Jerusalem that was before him now ; and after 
lying as if asleep for half an hour, he joined his hands, saying, “ Good 
I.ord, have mercy on the people that remain here, and bring them back 
to their own land, that they may not fall into the hand of their enemies, 
nor be forced to deny Thy holy name ! ” Soon after, ” Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” and, looking up to heaven, “I will 
enter into Thy house, and worship in Thy tabernacle.” 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th of August when 
Louis drew his last breath, and his chaplains were still standing round 
his bed of ashes, when the sound of trumpets fell on their ears. The 
Sicilian licet had anchored, and the troops had landed while all the 
French were hanging in suspense on each report of the failing strength 
of their King, and had not even watched for that long-delayed arrival. 

The dead silence that met the new comers was their first intimation of 
the calamity : and when Charles of Anjou reached his brother’s tent, 
and saw his calm features fixed in death, he threw himself on his knees, 
and bitterly reproached himself for his tardiness in coming to his aid. 

The Sicilian troops gained some advantages over the Moors, and it 
was proposed to finish the enterprise St. Louis had begun ; but sickness 
still made great ravages in the army, and the new king, Philippe III., 
was so ill, that a speedy departure could alone save his life : a peace 
was therefore concluded with the Tunisians, which was hardly signed 
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when Edward, with hia English force, arrived upon the coast. He 
accompanied the melancholy remains of the French army to Trapani in 
Sicily, whither misfortunes still followed them. The young wife of 
Philippe in. was thrown from her horse, and died in consequence ; and 
his sister Isabelle, and her husband the King of Navarre, both sank 
under the disorders brought from Carthage. Broken in health and 
spirit, Philippe resolved to desist from the Crusade, and1>oth he and his 
uncle would have persuaded the English to do the same, since their small 
force alone could effect nothing ; but Edward was undaunted. “ I 
would go,” said he, “if I had no one with me but Fowen, my groom.” 

Philippe set out on his return to France, carrying with him five coffins, 
—those of his father, his brother, his wife, his sister, and brother-in-law : 
Henry d’Almayne took the opportunity of his escort to return to Eng- 
land, since the failing health of ,Henr}’ III. and of his brother Richard 
made his presence desirable. He had arrived at Viterbo, when he 
entered a church to hear mass. The Host had just been elevated, when 

loud voice broke on the solemnity of the service, “Henry, thou 
traitor, thou shall not escape ! ” ' 

Henry turned and beheld his cousins, Simon and Guy de Montfort, 
the latter of whom had married the daughter of the Italian Count 
Aldobrandini, and was living in the neighbourhood. Their daggers 
were raised, and Henry w^as unanned. He sprang to the altar, and the 
two officiating priests interjxiscd ; but the sacrilegious Montforls killed 
one, and left the other for dead, and piercing Henry again and again, 
slew him at the foot of the altar. Then going to the church door, where 
their horses awaited them, one of them said, “ I have satisfied my 
vengeance.” 

” What ! “ said an attendant, ” was not your father dragged througli 
the streets of Evesham ?” 

At these words the savages returned, and dragged the corpse by the 
hair to the door of the church, after which they rode safely off. 

Henry’s body was carried home, and buried in the Abbey of Hales. 
His father probably never was aware of his death, for his own took 
place a few months after. 

The murderers were never traced out, and the remissnoss on the part 
of Philippe and Charles left an impression on Edward’s mind that they 
had connived at the murder. Of this Philipi>e at least may be acquitted ; 
he completed his sad journey, and buried liis father at St. Denis, amid 
the mourning of the whole nation, and yet their exultation, for miracles 
were thought to be wrought at his tomb, and the Papal authority 
enrolled him among the Saints. Old Joinville was cheered by a dream, 
in which he beheld him resplendent with glory, and telling him tliat 
he would not quickly depart from him, whereupon he placed an altar in 
the castle chapel to his honour, and caused a mass to be said there 
every day. 

St. I^uis’ wisdom should be judged of rather by his admirable 
conduct in daily life and in the government of his people than by his 
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actions in his unfortunate Crusades, when he seemed to give up all Cameo 
guidance and common sense. At home he was so prudent, just, and 3 CXXI. 
wise, that few kings have ever equalled him, and even the enemies Edward at 
of the faith that prompted him cannot withhold their testimony that ** 7 *- 

“virtue could be pushed no further. “ 

In the spring Edward with 300 knights sailed for Acre, and, on 
arriving there, made an expedition to Nazareth, where he put all the 
garrison to the sword. He spent the winter in Cyprus, and returned 
again to Syria in the spring ; but he could never collect more than 7,000 
men under his standard, and an advance on Jerusalem was impossible. 

He therefore remained in his camp before Acre, while his knights went 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and while here he narrowly escaped 
becoming a seventh royal victim to the Crusade. 

The heat of the weather had affected his health, and he was lying 
on his couch, only covered with a single garment, when a messenger 
approached with letters, purporting to be from the Emir of Joppa. WhiW 
he was reading them, the man suddenly drew out a poniard, and was 
striking at his side, when Edward, perceiving his intention, caught the 
blow on his arm, and threw him to the ground by a kick on tho breast. 

The murderer rose, and took aim again, but had only grazed his fore- 
head when the Prince dashed out his brains with a wooden stool. The 
attendants rushed in, and were beginning to make up for their negligence 
by blows on the corpse, when Edward stopped them, by sternly 
demanding what was the use of striking a dead man. 

It is on the authority of a Spanish chronicle that we hear that Eleanor, 
apprehending that the weapon had been poisoned, at once sucked the 
blood from her husband’s wounds. The fear w^as too well founded, and 
Edward was in great danger ; So that his men, in their first rage, were 
about to put to death all their Saracen captives, when he roused himself 
to prevent them by urging, that not only were these men innocent, but 
that the enemy would retaliate upon the many Christian pilgrims absent 
from the army. 

The Grand Master of the Templars brought a surgeon, who gave 
hopes of saving the gallant English prince by cutting out the flesh 
around the wound. Edward replied by bidding him work boldly, and 
spare not ; but Eleanor could not restrain her lamentations, till he 
desired his brother Edmund to lead her from the tent, when she was 
carried away, struggling and sobbing, while Edmund roughly told her 
that it was better she should scream and cry than all England mourn 
and lament. 

The operation was safely perfonned, but Edw^ard made his will, 
and resigned himself to die. In fifteen days, however, he was able to 
mount his horse, and nearly at the same lime Eleanor gave birth to her 
eldest daughter, Joan, called of Acre, whose wild, headstrong temper 
was little fitted to the child of a Cnisade. 

The army was weakened by sickness, and Edward decided on 
prolonging his stay no longer ; therefore, as soon as Eleanor had 
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recovered, he leR the Holy Land, -with keen regret, and many vows to 
return with a greater force. Those vows were never fulfilled, nor was 
it well they should have been. Acre was a nest of corruption, filled 
with the scum of the European nations, and a standing proof that the 
Latin Christians were unw'orthy to hold a foot of the hallowed ground ; 
and in 1291, eighteen years after the conclusion of the seventh Crusade, 
it was taken by the Sultan Keladun, after a brave defence by the 
Templars and Hospitallers; and since that time Palestine ha? remained 
under the Mahometan dominion. 

Louis and Edward were the last princely Crusaders, though the idea 
j lived on in almost every high-sonled man through the Miildle Ages. 
Henry V. and Philippe Ic Bon of Burgundy both schemed the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; and the Jiope that chiefly impelled the voyage 
of Columbus was, that his western discoveries might open a way to the 
redemption of the Holy Land. “ Remember the Holy Sepulchre ! 'Ms a 
cry that can never pass from the ears of men. 

Death had been busy in England as in the crusading host, and the 
tidings met Edward in Sicily that his home was desolate. Ilis kind 
and generous uncle Richard, his gentle aflectionatc father, and his two 
young children, had all died during his absence, d'he grief that the 
stem Edward showed for his lather’s death was so overpowering, that 
Charles of Sicily, who probably had little esteem for Henry, and thought 
the kingdom a sufficient consolation, marvelled that he could grieve 
more for an aged father than for two promising sons. “ 'fhe Lord who 
gave me these can give me other children,” said Edward ; “but a father 
can never be restored ! ” 

Before his return to England, Edward obtained from PopeCregory X. 
justice upon the murderers of Henry d’Almayne. Simon was dead, but 
Guy was declared incap.ablc of inheriting or possessing property, or of 
filling any office of trust, and was excommunicated and outlawed. 
After Edward had left Italy, the unhappy man ventured to meet the 
Pope at Florence in his sliirt, with a halter round his neck, and implored 
that his sentence might be changed to imprisonment. The Pojie had 
pity on him, and after a confinement of eleven years he was liberated, 
and returned to his wife's estates. He afterwards was taken prisoner in 
the wars in Sicily, but his subsequent fate docs not appear. 

The history of the last ot the Crusaders must not be quitted without 
mentioning that the scene of St. Louis’ dealli is now in tlie hands of the 
French, and that the spot lias been marked by a chapel erected by his 
descendant, Louis J^hilippc ; and that our own Edward sleeps in his 
father’s church of Westminster, beneath a huge block, ununiamentcd 
indeed, but of the same roe.k as the hills of P.ilestine ; nay, it is 
believed that it is probably one of those great stones whereof it was 
said, that not one should remain on another. 
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In ancient times the whole of Europe seems to have been inhabited by 
the Keltic nation, until they were dispossessed by the more resolute tribes 
of Teuton origin, and driven to the extreme west, where the barrier of 
rugged hills that guards the continent from the Atlantic waves has 
likewise protected this primitive race from extinction, 

Cym, or Cyn, denoting in their language “ first, was the root of their 
name of Cymry, applied to the original tribe, and of which ve fi^^d 
traces across the whole map of Europe, beginning from the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, going on to the Cimbri, conquered by Marius, while in 
our own country we still possess Cumberland and Cambria, the land 
inhabited by the Cymry. 

The Gael, another pure Keltic tribe, who followed the Cymry, have 
bestowed more names, as living more near to the civilized world, and 
being better known to history. Even in Asia Minor a settlement of 
them had been called Galatians, and the whole tract from the north of 
Italy to the Atlantic was, to the Romans, Gallia. The name still 
survives in the Cornouailles of Brittany and the Cornwall of England 
(both meaning the horn of Gallia), in Gaul, in Galles, in the Austrian 
and Spanish Galicias, in the Irish Galway and the Scottish Galloway, 
while the Gael themselves are still a people in the Highlands. 

Mingling with the Teutons, though receding before them, there was 
a third tribe, called usually by the Teuton word ^^Wehch^^ meaning 
strange, and these being the first to come in contact with the Romans, 
were termed by them Belgae. The relics of this appellation are found 
in the German “ Welschland,” the name given to Italy, because the 
northern part of that peninsula had a Keltic population, in Wallachia, 
in the Walloons of the Netherlands, who have lately assumed the old 
Latinized name of Belgians, and in the Welsh of our own Wales. 

This last was the region, scarcely subdued by the Romans, where the 
Cymry succeeded in maintaining their independence, whilst the Angles 
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Camro and Saxons gained a footing in tlie whole of the eastern portion of 

XXXI 1. Britain. The Britons were for the most part Christian, and partly 

Tht Britons, civilized by the Romans ; but there was a wild element in their composi- 
tion, and about the time of the departure of the Roman legions there 
had been a reaction towards the ancient Druidical religion, as if the old 
national faith was to revive with the national independence. The 
princes were extremely savage and violent, and their contemporary 
historian, Gildas, gives a melancholy account of their wickedness, not 
even excepting the great Pendragon, Artliur, in spite of his twelve 
successful battles with the Saxons. Merlin, the old wild soothsayer of 

romance, seems to have existed at this period under the name of 

Merddyii*wilt, or the Wild, and bequeathed dark sayings ever since 
deemed prophetic, and often curiously verified. 

Pelagius. Out of the attemjU to blend the Druid philosophy with Christianity 
arose the Pelagian heresy, first taught by Morgan, or Felagius, a monk of 
Bangor, and which m.idc great progress in Wales even after its refutation 
by St. Jerome. It was on this account that St. Germain preached iu 
Wales, and produced great effect. The Pelagians gave uj^ their errors, 
and many new converts were collected to receive the rite of baptism at 
Mold, in Flintshire, when a troop of marauding enemies burst on them, 
Tlie ncoi)hytes were unarmed and in their white robes, but, borne up 
by the sense of their new life, they had no fears for their body, and 
W'ith one loud cry of Hallelujah !” turned, with the Bishop at their 
head, to meet the foe. The enemy retreated in terror ; and the name 
of ^^les Garman still marks the scene of this bloodless victory. 

The Biirds. After this the heresy died away, but the more innocent customs of 
the Druids continued, and the system of Bards was carried on, setting 
apart the clergy, the men of wisdom, and the poets, by rites derive<l 
from ancient times. Be it observed, that a Christian priest was not 
necessarily of one of the Druidical or Bardic order'i, altliough tliis was 
generally preferred. Almost all instructions were si ill oral, and for con- 
venience of memory were drawn up in triads, or verses of three, a 
mystic number highly esteemed. Many of these convey a ver}' deep 
philosophy. P'or instance, the three unsuitable judgments in any 
person whatsoever: the thinking himself wise - the thinking every other 
person unwise — the thinking all he likes becoming in him. Or the 
three requisites of poetry : an eye that can see nature — a heart that can 
feel nature— a resolution that dares to follow nature. And the three 
objects of poetry : increase of goodness— increase of understanding — 
increase of delight. 

Such maxims were committed to the keeping of the Bards, who were 
admitted to their office after a severe probation and trying initiatory 
rites, among which the chief was that they should paddle alone, in a little 
coracle, to a shoal at some distance from the coast of Caernarvonshire, 
a most ])crilous voyage, supposed to be emblematic both of the trials of 
Noah and of the troubles of life. Afterwards the Bard wdic sky-blue 
robes, and was universally honoured, serving as the counsellor, the 
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herald, and the minstrel of his patron. The domestic Bard and the 
chief of song had their office at the King’s court, with many curious 
perquisites, among which was a chessboard from the King. The fine 
for insulting the Bard was 6 cows and 120 pence ; for slaying him, 126 
cows. With so much general respect, and great powers of extemporizing, 
the Bards were well able to sway the passions of the nation, and greatly 
'contributed to keep up the fiery spirit of independence which the Cymry 
cherished in their mountains. 

When the Saxons began to embrace Christianity, and Augustine 
came on his mission from Rome, the Welsh clergy, who had made no 
attempts at converting their enemies, looked on him with no friendly 
eyes. He brought claims, sanctioned by Gregory the Great, to an 
authority over them inconsistent with that of the Archbishop oi 
Caerleon ; and the period for observing Easter was, with them, derived 
from the East, and differed by some weeks from that ordained by the 
Roman Church. An old hermit advised the British clergy, who went to 
meet Augustine, to try him by the test of humility, and according as he 
should rise to greet them, or remain seated, to listen to his proposals 
favourably or otherwise. Unfortunately, Augustine retained his seat : 
they rejected his plans of union ; and he told them that because they 
would not preach to the Angles the way of life, they would surely at 
their hands suffer death. 

Shortly after, the heathen king, Ethelfrith, attacked Brocmail, the 
Welsh prince of Powys, who brought to the field 1200 monks of Bangor 
to pray for his success. The heathens fell at once on the priests, and 
before they could be protected, slew all except fifty ; and this, though 
the Welsh gained the victory, >vas regarded by the Saxon Church as a 
judgment, and by the Welsh, unhappily, as^a consequence of Augustine’s 
threat. The hatred became more bitter than ever, and the Welsh \vould 
not even enter the same church with the Saxons, nor eat of a meal of 
which they had partaken. 

Cadwallader, the last of the Pendragons, was a terrible enemy to the 
kings of Mercia and Northumbria, and wdth him the Cymry consider 
that their glory ended. Looking on themselves for generation after 
generation as the lawful owners of the soil, and on the Saxons as 
lobbers, they sliowcd no mercy in their forays, and inflicted frightful 
cruelties on their neighbours on the Marches. Offa’s curious dyke, still 
existing in Shropsliirc, was a bulwark raised in the hope of confining 
them within tlieir own bounds ; 
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'J'hat Oflfa, (when he .saw his countries go to UTack,) 

From bick’iing with his folk, to keep the Britons back, 

Ciist up that mighty mound of eighty miles in length, 

Atliwart from sea to sea.” 

The Danisli invasions, by ruining the Saxons, favoured the Welsh ; 
and contcmi)orary with Alfred lived Roderic Mawr, or the Great, who 
had his domains in so peaceful a state, that Alfred turned thither for aid 
in his revival of learning, and invited thence to his court his bosom 
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Camko friend Asser, the excellent monk and bard. Roderic divided his 

X^ll. dominions — Aberfraw or North Wales, iDinasvawr or South WaleSi 

Hcwell and Powys or Shropshire — ^between his three sons ; but they became 

Dha, united again under his grandson, Howell Dha, the lawgiver of Wales, 

Actuated perhaps by the example of Alfred, Howell collected his 

clergy and bards at his hunting-lodge at Tenby, a palace built of peeled 
rods, and there, after fasting and prayer for inspiration, the collective 
wisdom of the kingdom compiled a body of laws, which the King after- 
wards carried in person to Rome to receive the confirmation of the Pope ; 
and much edified must the Romans have been if they chanced to glance 
over the code, since, besides many wise and good laws, it regulated the 
minute etiquettes and perquisites of the royal household. If any one 

should insult tlie King, the fine was to be, among otlier valuables, a 

golden dish as broad as the royal fixee, and as thick as the nail of a hus- 
bandman who has been a husbandman seven years. Each officer’s 
distance from the royal fire was regulated, and even the precedence ol 
each officer’s horse in the stable, proving plainly the old saying, that the 
poorer and more fiery is a nation, the more precise is their point of 
lionour. It seems to have l)cen in his time, as a more enlightened 
prince, that the Welsh conformed their time of keeping Easter to that 
of the rest of the Western Church. But Howell was lu) longer inde- 
pendent of the English : he had begun to pay a yearly tribute of dogs, 
horses, and hawks, to Ethelstane, and the disputes tliat followed his 
death brought the Welsh so much lower, that Kdgar the Peaceable 
easily exacted his toll of wolves’ heads ; and Howell of N’orth Wales 
was one of the eight royal oarsinen'Who rowed the Emperor of Ihitain 
to the Minster of St. John, on the river Dee. 

The Welsh had destroyed all their wolves before tlie close of 
Dunstan’s regency, and Ethelred the Unready not being likely to 
obtain much respect, the tribute was discontinued, until the marauding 
Danes again exacted it under another form and title of “ tribute of the 
black army.” 

Fierce quarrels of their own provcnteil the W'elsli from often taking 
advantage of the disturbances of England. .\s in Ireland, the right of 
gavelkind was recognised ; yet primogeniture wa^ also s<j far reganlcil as 
to make both claims uncertain ; and the three divisions of Wales were 
constantly being first partitioned, and then united, by some prince who 
ruled by the right of the strongest, till dethroned ])y another, who, to 
prove his right of birth, carried half liis genealogy in his j)atroriymic. 

Thus Llewellyn ap Sithfylht, under whom “ the earth brought forth 
iouble, the cattle increased in great number, and there was neither 
beggar nor poor man from the South to the North Sea,” was slain in 
battle, in 1021, by Howell ap Edwin ap Encon ap Owayn ap Howell 
Dha, who reigned over South Wale\s till the sun of Llewellyn, or, 
rather, (^ryfiyth ap Llewellyn ap Sithfylht ap &c. coming to age, dis- 
possessed him, and gained all Walesi. It was this Gryffyth who received 
and sheltered Fleance, the son of Ikiiujuo, when flying from Macbeth, 
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and gave him in marriage his daughter Ncsta, who became the mother Cambo 
of Walter, the ancestor of the line of kings shadowed in MacJsethV 
mirror. Cfyffyth, 

In the early part of Gryffyth^s reign the Welsh flourished greatly. 

Earl Godwin, in his banishment, made friends with him, and, favoured 
by Saxon treachery, he overran Herefordshire, and pillaged the cathe- 
dral. But, after Godwin’s death, Harold, as Earl of Wessex, deemed 
it time to repress these inroads, and training his men to habits of diet 
and methods of warfare that rendered them as light and dexterous 
as the wild mountaineers, he pursued them into their own country, 
and burnt the palace and ships at Rhuddlan, while Gryffyth was forced 
to take refuge in one of his vessels. 

Harold setup a pillar with the inscription, “ Here Harold conquered,” 
and the Welsh gave hostages, and promised to pay tribute, while Harold 
erected a hunting-seat in Monmouthshire, and made an ordinance that 
any Welshman seen bearing weapons beyond Offa’s dyke should lose 
his right hand. Welshwomen might marry Englishmen, but none of 
the high-born Cymry might aspire to wed an Englishwoman. Hating 
the prince under whom they had come to so much disgrace, the Welsh 
themselves captured poor Gryffyth, and sent his head, his hands, and 
the beak of his ship, to Edward the Confessor, from whom they 
accepted the appointment of three of their native princes to the three 
provinces. 

Thus the strength of Wales was so far broken, that William the Con- 
queror had only to bring a force with him, under pretext of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. David, to obtain the submission of the princes ; and, 
in fact, the Cymry found the Norman nobles far more aggressive neigh- 
bours than the Angles had been since their first arrival in Britain. 

The mark, or frontier, once the kingdom of Mercia, was now called 
the March of Wales, where the Norman knights began to effect settle- 
ments, by the right of the strongest, setting up their impregnable 
castles, round which the utmost efforts of the Welsh were lost. Martin 
de Tours was one of the first, and his glittering host of mail-clad men 
so overawed the inhabitants of Whitchurch that they readily submitted, 
and he quietly est.ablished himself in their bounds, treating them, as it 
appears, with more faimess and friendliness than was then usual. He 
was a great chess-player, and the sport descended from father to son, 
even among the peasantry of Whitchurch, w^ho long after were most 
skilful in the game. 

Hugh I.upus, the fierce old Earl of Chester, was likewise a Lord Hugh 
Marcher, and had, like the Bishop of Durham, the almost royal powers 
of a Count Palatine, because, dwelling on the frontier, it was necessary 
that the executive power should be prompt and absolute. Indeed the 
Lords IMarchers, as these border barons were called, lived necessarily in 
a slate of warfare, which made it needful to entrust them with greater 
powers than their neighbours,, around whom they formed a sort of 
cordon^ to protect them from the forays of the half-savage Welsh. 
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Cameo Twenty-one baronies were formed in this manner along the March of 
Wales, which constantly travelled towards the west. Robert Fitz- 
Tht March aymon, by an alliance with one Welsh chief, disposscsserl another of 
0/ Walts. Glamorgan, which he left to his daughter Amabel, the wife of Earl 
Robert of Gloucester ; and Gilbert dc Clare, commonly called Strong- 
bow (the father of the Irish Conqueror), obtained a grant from Henry I. 
of Chepstow and Pembroke, but had to fight hard for the lands which 
had more lawful owners. In and out among these Lords Marchers, 
and making common cause with them, were settlements of Flemings. 
Flanders, that commercial slate where cloth-weaving fn-st flourished as a 
manufacture, had suficred greatly from the inundations of the sea, and 
the near connexion subsisting between the native princes and the sons of 
the Conqueror had led to an intercourse, which ended in the w'eavers, 
who had lost their all, being invited by Henry I. to take up their abode 
in Pembrokeshire, where they carried on their trade while defending 
themselves against the Welsh, and thus first commenced the manu- 
factures of England. Resolute in resistance, tliough not ra.sh nor 
aggressi\e, aiul of industrious habits, they acted as a great protection 
to the English counties, and down even to the time of Charles I. they 
had a language of their own. 

Owayn ap Gwynned, King of Abcvfraw, or N’orlh Wales, had many 
wars with Henry 11 .; and, uniting with the bard king, Owayn Cyvelioc, 

I of Powyslantl, did fearful damage to the English, wliich Henry attempted 
to revenge by an incursion into Merionethshire ; but though he gained a 
battle at Ceiroc, he was forced to retreat through the inliospitable 
country, his troops harassed by the weather, and cut nff by the Welsh, 
who swarmed on the mountains, so that his army ani\’ed at (die.sier in 
a miserable state. He had many unfortunate hostages in his hands, the 
children of the noblest families, and on these he wreaked a cowardly 
vengeance, cutting off the noses and ears of the maitlens, and putting 
out the eyes of the boys. 

Well might Becket, in his banishment, exclaim mi hearing such 
tidings, “ Ilis wise men arc become fools ; h'ngland n els and .staggers 
like a drunken man.” 

“ You will never subdue Wales unless Heaven be against them,” said 
an old hermit to the King. 

However, Henry had been carried by a frightened horse over a ford, 
of which the old prophecies declared that when it should he crossed by 
a freckled king the power of the Cyinry should fiill, and this superstition 
took away greatly from satisfaction in the victory. The Welsh jwinces 
were becoming habituated to the tribute, and in 11 88, under pretext of 
preaching a crusade, Archbishop Baldwin came into Wales, and asserted 
the long-disputed supremacy of Canterbury over the Welsh bishoprics. 
He was attended by Gerald Barry, or Girahlus Cainbrcnsis, a half- 
N'orman half- Welsh ecclesiastic, who was one of the chief historians 
of the period, and had the ungracious office of tutor to Prince John. 

V/hen Owen ap Gwynedd died, in 1169, the kingdom of Aberfraw, 
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or North Wales, was reduced to the isle of Anglesea and the counties I 
of Merioneth and Caernarvon, with parts of Denbigh and Cardigan^ ' ^ * 

A great dispute broke out for the succession. Jorwarth, the eldest son, Aher/raw. 
was set aside because he had a broken nose ; and Davydd, the eldest son 
by a second wife, seized the inheritance, and slew all the brethren save 
one, named Madoc, who sailed away to the west in search of new 
region# Several years after, he again made his appearance in Aberfraw, 
declaring that he had found a pleasant country, and was come to collect 
colonists, with whom, accordingly, he departed and returned no more. 

Many have believed that his Western Land was no other than America, 
and on this supposition Drayton speaks of him, in the “ Polyolbion,” 
as having reached the great continent 

Krt the Iberian powers had found her long^-sought bay, 

Or any western ear had heard the sound of Florida.” 

Southey has, in his poem, made Madoc combine with the Aztecs in the 
settlement of Mexico, but traces were said to be found of habits and 
countenances resembling those of the Welsh among the Indians of the 
Missouri ; and, in our own days, the traveller Mr. Buxton was struck 
by finding the Indians of the Rocky Mountains weaving a fabric 
resembling the old Welsh blanket. If this be so, Christianity and 
civilization must have died out among Madoc’s descendants : but the 
story is one of the exciting riddles of history, such as the similar one 
of the early Norwegian discovery of America. 
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Never was coronation attended by more outward splendour or more 
heartfelt joy than was that of Edward I. and Eleanor of Castile, when, 
fresh from the glory of their cnisadc, they returned to their kingdom. 

I Edward was the restorer of peace after a lengthoMied civil strife ; his 
j prowess was a just subject of national pride, and the affection of his 
subjects was further excited by the perils he had encountered. Not 
only had he narrowly escaped the dagger of the Eastern assassin, but 
while at Bordeaux, during his return, while the royal j)air were sitting 
on the same couch, a flash of lightning had ])as.sed between them, 
leaving them uninjured, but killing two attendants who stood behind 
them. At Chalons-sur-Marne he had likewise been jdaced in great 
danger by treachery. The Count de Chalons had invited him to a 
tournament, and he had accepted, contrary to the advice of the Pope, 
who warned him of evil designs ; but he declared that no king ever 
refused such a challenge, and arrived at Chalons with a gallant 
following. The Pope’s suspicions were verified; the Count, after 
breaking a lance with the King, made a sudden unchivalrous attack 
on him, throwing his arms round his body, and striving to hurl him from 
the saddle ; but Edward sat firm as a rock, and touching his horse with 
his spur, caused it to bound forwards, <lragging the Count to the ground, 
where he lay, encumbered with his heavy armour; and Edward, after 
harmlessly ringing on the steel with his sword, forced him to surrender 
to an archer, as one unworthy to be reckoned a knight. A fight had in 
the meantime taken place between the attendants on cither side, and so 
many of the men of the French party were killed that the fray was 
termed the Little Battle of Chalons. 
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Two years had elapsed since the death of King Henry, whet, on the Cameo 
18th of August, 1274, the city of London welcom^ their gallant ^cxxni, 
crusading King. The rejoicings attested both his popularity and the Coronatim 
prosperity which his government had restored, for each house along of Edward, 
the streets was decked with silk and tapestry hangings, the aldermen 
showered handfuls of gold and silver from their windows, and the 
fountains flowed with white and red wine. The King rode along the 
streets, in the pride of manhood, accompanied by his beautiful and 
beloved Eleanor ; by his brother Edmund and his young wife, Eveline of 
Lancaster ; his sister Margaret and her husband, Alexander IL, the 
excellent King of Scotland; the young princess Eleanor, a girl of 
eleven, who alone survived of the children left in England, and her 
infant brother Alfonso, who had been born at Maine, and was looked 
on as heir to the throne. The princess, Joan of Acre, was left with her 
grandmother, the Queen of Castile. 

The two kings, the princes, and nobles, on arriving at Westminster 
Abbey, released their gallant steeds to run loose among the people, a 
free gift to whoever should be able to catch them ; for Edward had 
learnt from his kindly father that the poor should have a plenteous 
share in all his festivities. 

There stood the West Minster on the bank of the Thames, rising 
amid green fields and trees, at a considerable distance from the walled 
city, and only connected with it by here and there a convent or church. 

Still incomplete, the two fair towers showed the fresh creaminess of new 
stonework, their chiselings and mouldings as yet untouched by time, 
unsoiled by smoke, when Edward and his five hundred bold vassals 
sprang from their steeds before the gates. 

Among the train came a captive. Gaston de Mongada, Count de 
Bearn, one of his Gascon vassals, had ofTended against him, and appeal- 
ing to the suzerain, the King of France, had been by him delivered up I 
to Edward’s justice, and was forced to ride in the gorgeous procession j 
with a halter round his neck. 

As soon as Archbishop Kilwardby had anointed and crowned the 
King and Queen, and the barons offered their homage, the unfortunate 
culprit came forward on his knees to implore pardon, and Edward 
graced his coronation by an act of clemency, restoring Gaston fully to 
his lands and honours, and winning him thus to be his friend for ever. 

The royal banquet was held in Westminster Hall, and far beyond it. 

Wooden buildings had been erected with openings at the top to let out 
the smoke, and here, for a whole fortnight, cooking and feasting went on 
without intermission. Every comer, of every degree, was made welcome, 
and enjoyed the cheer, the pageantries, and the religious ceremonies of 
the coronation. Three hundred and eighty head of cattle, four hundred 
and thirty sheep, four hundred and fifty swine, besides eighteen wild 
boars and two hundred and seventy-eight flitches of bacon, with poultry 
to the number of 19,660, were only a part of the provisions consumed. 

However, the country still felt the effects of the lawless reign of 
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Camw> Henry ill., and Edward’s first care was to set affairs on a more regular 
XXXIII. footing. He sent commissioners to inquire into the title-deeds by 
Inquisition which all landed proprietors held their estates, and wherever these were 
tniotstaUs. defective, exacted a fee for freshly granting them. The inquisition 
might ))e expedient, considering the late condition of the nation, but 
the King’s own impoverished exchequer caused it to be carried on 
ungraciously, and great offence was given. When called on to prove 
his claims, the Earl Warrenne drew his sword, saying, ‘‘This is the 
instrument by which I hold my lands, and by the same I mean to 
defend them. Our forefathers, who came in with William the Bastard, 
acquired their lands by their good swords. He did not conquer alone : 
they were helpers and sharers with him.” The stout carl’s title was 
truly found amply sufficient 1 

Not so was it with the Jews, who inhabited England in groat numbers, 
and were found through purchase, usury, or mortgage, to have become 
possessors of various estates, which conferred on them the power of 
appearing on juries, of, in some cases, presenting to church benefices, 
and of the wardship of vassals. This was a serious grievance ; and the 
King interfered by decreeing that, in every instance, the lands should be 
restored either to the original heirs on repayment of the original loan, 
or disposed of to other Christians on the same terms. The King was, 
by long custom of the realm, considered the absolute master of the life 
and property of every Jew in his dominions, so that he was thought to 
be only taking his own when he exacted sums from them, or forced 
them to pay him a yearly rate for permission to live in his country and 
to act as money denders, Edward thus believed himself to be making 
I a sacrifice for the general good when he forbade the Jews ever to lend 
money on usury, and in compensation granted them permission to trade 
I without paying toll ; and he further took the best means he could 
discover for procuring the conversion of this people. The Friars 
Preachers were commanded to instnict them, and the royal bailiffs to 
compel their attendance on this teaching ; every favour was shown to 
proselytes, and a hospital was built for the support of the poorer among 
them, and maintained by the poll-tax obtained from their race by the 
King. Should a Jew be convertctl, the King at once gave up his claim 
to his property, only stipulating tliat half shouhl go to support this 
foundation. One young maiden, child of a wealthy Jew of London, 
on being converted, became a godchild of Edwanl’s eldest daughter, 
Eleanor, whose name she received ; and she was shortly after married to 
the Count de la ^Marche, the King’s cousin, and one of the noble line 
of Lusignan— a plain proof that in the royal family there was not the 
loathing for the Israelite race that existed in Spain. 

The Jews were obliged to wear a distinctive mark on their dress, a 
yellow fold of cloth cut in the form of the two tables of the Law ; 
and, thus distinguished, often became a mark for popular odium, which 
fastened every accusation upon them, from the secret murder of Christian 
children to the defacing of the King’s coin. There was, in fact, a great 
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quantity of light money in circulation, and as halfpence and farthings Cambo 
were literally what their name declares, silver pennies cut into halves XXXIII. 
and quarters, it was easy for a thief to help himself to a portion of the ■ The coinage, 
edge. However, Edward called in these mutilated pieces, and issued a 
coinage of halfpence and farthings— that which raised the delusive hopes 
of the Welsh. The clipping became more evident than ever, and the 
result was an order, that all suspected of the felony should be arrested 
on the same day. Jews, as well as Christians, were seized ; the pos- 
session of the mutilated coin was taken as a proof of guilt ; and in 1279, 
after a trial that occupied some months, and in which popular prejudice 
would doubtless make the case strong against the Jewsv two hundred 
and eighty persons, male and female, were hanged on the same day ; 
after which a pardon was proclaimed. 

The English nation continued to hold the Jews in detestation, which 
was regarded as a religious duty, and, year after year, petitioned the 
King to drive them out of his dominions; but his patience was sustained 
by continual gifts from the persecuted race until the year 1287, when, 
for some unknown offence, he threw into prison the whole of them in 
his dominions, up to the number of 15,000; and though their release 
was purchased by a gift of 12,000/. in 1290, their sentence of banishment 
was pronounced. He permitted them to carry away their property with 
them, and sent his officers to protect them from injury or insult in their 
embarkation ; but in some instances the sailors, who hated their freight, 
threw them overboard and seized their treasures. These murders, when 
proved, were punished with death ; but it was hard to gain justice for a 
Jew against a Christian : and the edict of banishment was regarded by 
the nation as such a favour, that the King was rewarded by a grant of a 
tenth from the clergy and a fifteenth from the laity. 

The merchants had earlier given him a large subsidy as a return for 
the treaty which he had made in their favour with Flanders, which 
derived its wool from England. Edward was very anxious to promote 
manufactures here, and had striven to do so by forbidding the importation 
of foreign cloth ; but this not succeeding, the mutual traffic was placed 
on a friendly fooling. There was violent jealousy of foreigners among the 
English, ami it was only in Edward’s time that merchants of other countries 
were allowed to settle in England, and then only under heavy restrictions. 

Edward I. was the sovereign who, more than any other since Alfred, | 
contributed to bring the internal condition of England into a state of j 
security for life and limb. Robberies and murders had become frightfully ] 
common ; so much so that the Statute of Winton, in 1285, enacted that! 
no ditch, bush, or tree, capable of hiding a man, should be left within 
two hundred feet of any highway. If anything like this had been| 
previously in force, it was no w'onder that Davydd of Wales objected to 
having a road made through his forest. 

In all walled towns the gates were to be kept shut from sunset to 
sunrise, and any stranger found at large after dark was liable to be 
seized by the watch ; nor could he find lodging at night unless his host 
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^Scxfll surety. Thieves seem to have gone about in bands, so that 

* their capture was a matter of danger and difficulty, and therefore, on 
the alarm of a felony, every man was to issue fortli with armour nccor- 
' ^ ding to his degree, and raise the hue and cry from town to town till the 
criminal was seized and delivered to the sheriff. The whole hundred 
was answerable for his capture, a remnant of the old Saxon law, and 
a most wise regulation, since it rendered justice the business of every 
man, and also accustomed the peasantry to the use of arms, the great 
cause of the English victories. Judges were first appointed to go on 
circuit in the year 1285, when they were sent into every shire two or 
three times a year to hold a general gaol delivery. But Edward had to 
form his judges as well as his constitution, for in 1289 he discovered 
that the whole bench were in the habit of receiving bribes, from the 
Grand Justiciary downwards : whereupon he threw them all into the 
Tower, banished the chief offenders, dcgrade<l and fineil the rest, and 
caused future judges to be sworn to take neither gift nor fee, only to 
accept as much as a breakfast, provided there was no excess. 

Still the juryifien,* who were as much witnesses as what w^e now call 
jurors, were often liable to be beaten and maltreated in revenge, aiul 
officers, called “justices of iraile-bastoHy* were sent to search out the 
like offences, which they did with success and good-will ; an<l in order 
that speedy justice might be tlone in cases of minor importance, local 
magistrates were appointed, the commencement of our present justices 
of the peace. They were at first chosen by the votes of the freeholders, 
but in Edward III.’s time began to be nominated by the Crowm. 

Robert Buntel, the Chancellor, Bishop of Bath and Wells, j)r()bably 
had a great share in these enactments. He was a better Chancellor than 
Bishop, but he left to his see the beautiful cjiiscopal palace still in 
existence at Wells. He also built a splendid castle at his native place, 
fVeton Bumel, wdicrc s«jme of the early Parliaments were held. 

These Parliaments were only summoned by P'dwanl 1. when in great 
w'ant of money, for in general he raised the needful sums by gifts and 
talliagcs, and only in cases of unusual pressure did he call on his subjects 
for further aid. Four knights were chosen from each shire, and two 
burgesses from every town of conse<|uence ; and, besides, bisho])s and 
the barons, who had their seats by their rank ; but the two houses 
were not always divided —except, indeed, that sometimes the northern 
representatives met at York, the .southern at Noilhampton, and tlie 
county palatine of Durham h.ad a little Parliament to itself. Serving in 
Parliament was expensive and unpopular, and the sheriff of the county 
had not only to preside over the election of the member, but to send 
him safe to the place of meeting; and often the C ‘ominous broke up 
as soon as they had granted the recpiired sum, leaving the Lords to 
deliberate on the laws, or to bring grievances before the King, such 
things being quite beyond their reach. 

• For a lively picture of a trial of the thirteenth century see Sir F. Palgravc’s 
“ Merchant and Friar." 
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It was a time of great prosperity to the whole coimtxy, iuid sudb 
internal tranquillity had Scarcely prevailed since the time of Henxy 11., 
when the difference between Saxon and Norman was far less smoothed 
down than at present, and the feudal system .weighed far more heavily. 

Splendid castles were built, the King setting the example, and making 
more arrangements for comfort in the interior than h^ yet been 
ventured uppn ; and sacred architecture came to the highest perfection 
it has ever attained. 

Wherever wc find a portion of our cathedrals with deep mouldings in 
massive walls, slender columns of darker marble standing detached from 
freestone piers, sharply-pointed arches, capitals of rich foliage folding 
over the hollow formed by their curve, and windows .either narrow 
lancet, or with the flowing lines of flamboyant tracery, there we are 
certain to hear that this part was added in the thirteenth century. 

Edward gave liberally to the Church, especially to the order of 
Dominican, or Preaching Friars ; but it was found that in some instances 
the clergy had worked on n^en’s consciences to obtain from them the 
bequest of lands to the injury of their heirs, and a statute was therefore 
passed to prevent such legacies from being valid unless they received 
the sanction of the crown. This was called the Statute of Morttnain^ or 
dead hands, because the framers of the act considered the hands of the 
monastic orders as dead and unprofitable. 

Even the world itself could hardly. award the meed of unprofitable to 
the studies of Roger Bacon, a native of Ilchester, born in 1214, who, after 
studying at Oxford and at Paris, became a member of the Franciscan, 
or Minorite Friars, and settled again at Oxford, where he pursued his 
studies under the patronage of Bishop Robert Grostete. He made him- 
self a perfect master of Greek in order to understand Aristotle in the 
original, and working on by himself, he proceeded far beyond any 
chemist of his time in discoveries in natural philosophy. jGrostete and 
the more enlightened men of the university provided him with means to 
carry on his experiments, and in twenty years he had expended no less 
than 2,000/.; but not without mighty results ; for he ascertained the true 
length of the solar year, made many useful discoveries in chemistry and 
medicine, and anticipated many of the modern uses of glass, learning 
the powers of convex .and concave lenses for the telescope, microscope, 
burning glasses, and the camera obscura. Above all, he was the inventor 
of gunpowder, the compound which was destined to change the whole 
character of warfare and the destiny of nations. But he was too much 
in advance of his time to be understood, and the friars of his order be- 
coming terrified by his experiments, decided that he was a magician, and 
after the death of his friend Grostete kept him in close confinement, 
and only permitted one copy of his works to pass out of the monastery, 
and this, which was sent to the Pope, Clement IV., procured his libera- 
tion. A few years after, the General of the Franciscans, again taking 
fright, imprisoned him once more, and this lasted eleven or twelve 
years ; but Pope Nicholas IV. again released him, and neither age nor 
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imprisonment could break down his energy ; he continued steadily to 
pursue his discoveries, and add a further polish to his various works, 
till his death in 1292. Little as he was appreciated, he left a strong 
impression on the popular mind. 

Tradition declares that he constructed a huge head of brass, which 
uttered the words, “ Time is ! Time was ! Time will be !” and has con- 
nected this with Brazen-Nose College, which, not having been founded 
till one hundred years after, must, in that case, as Fuller says, make 
time to be again. He is a hero of the popular chap-books of old times, 
where he and his associate, Friar Bungay, are represented as playing 
tricks on his servant Miles, and as summoning the spirits of Julius Cicsar 
and Hercules for the edification of the kings of France and England, 
from whom, However, he would accept no reward. Legends vary 
between his being flown away with bodily by demons and his making a 
grand repentance, when he confessed that knowledge liad been a heavy 
burden, that kept down good thoughts, burnt his books, parted with his 
goods, and caused himself to be walled up in a cell in the church and 
fed through a hole, and finally dug his gravte with his ow^n nails ! Thus, 
probably, has ignorant tradition perverted the sense, that coming death 
would surely bring, that earthly knowledge is but vanity. 

RUcJtatl Still worse has fired his friend Michael Scott of Bahvirie, called by 

Scott, learned the Mathematician, by the unlearned tlie Wizard. After 

the usual course of university learning at O.xford and Baris he went to 
Italy, where he gained the patronage of the Emperor Friedrich H. He 
was learned in Greek and in Arabic, and an excellent mathematician, but 
he bewildered himself w ilh alchemy and astrology ; and though he died 
unmolested in his own country, in 1290, his fame remained in no good 
odour. Dante describes him among those whose faces were turned 
backwards, because they had refused to turn the right way : 

"Michele .Scotto fu, chc vcraincnle 
De le magichc frodc bcp^K: il gioco.” 

In Scotland marvellous talcs were current of him, and his own clans- 
i man, Sir Walter, iii his Lay, has spread the mysterious talc of the 
Wizard and his mighty book far and wide. 

It was a period of very considerable learning among the studious 
among the clergy in all countries, and every art of peace was making 
rapid progress in England, under tlie fostering care of the King and 
Queen. No sovereign was more respected in Europe than ICdward; his 
contemporary Dante cites him as an instance of a gallant son of a feeble 
parent ; and he was often c.alled on as tlie arbiter of disputes, as wlien 
the kings of Arragon and France defied each other to a w'ager of battle, 
to take place in his dominions in Southern France, which combat, how- 
ever, never took place. He was a most faithful and affectionate lius]>and 
and indulgent father, and the household rolls afford cviileiices of the 
kindly intercourse between him and his numerous daughters, judging 
by the interchange of gifts between them. Eleanor, the eldest, who as 
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pr ncess could only give a gold ring, when Duchesse de Bar brought as 
a Christmas gift a leathern dressing-case, containing a comb, a mirror 
silver gilt; and a silver bodkin, so much valued by the King that he kept 
them with him as long as he lived. 

Joan of Acre, a wilful lively girl, was wedded when very young to her 
father’s turbulent friend, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester; Margaret 
was married at fifteen to the Duke of Brabant ; and Mary was devoted 
to the cloister. She became a nun of Fontevraud at the priory Am- 
bresbury, in accordance with the exhortations of the clergy to her parents ; 
but there was not much vocation to the cloister in her disposition, and 
she was as often present at court pageants as her secular sisters. The 
Abbess of Fontevraud would fain have had the princess among her own 
nuns, but Mary resisted, and remained in the branch establishment, 
probably by exerting her influence over her father, who seems seldom to 
have refused anything to his children. 

Stern in executing his duty, gentle to the distressed, most devout in 
religious exercises, pure in life, true to his word, a wise lawgiver, and 
steady in putting down vice, Edward seemed to be well deserving of the 
honour of being the nephew of St. Louis, and to be walking in his foot- 
steps, but with greater force of character and good sense. The Holy 
I.and was still the object of his thoughts, and he had serious intentions 
of attempting to rescue it, with forces now more complete and better 
trained than those which he had drawn together in his younger days. 

I lib views of this kind were strengthened by a serious illness, and he 
announced his determination to take the Cross. 

but in the twentieth year of Edward’s reign came his great temptation. 
Ambition was the latent fault of his character, and a decision was brought 
before him that placed a flattering prize within his grasp. He yielded, 
and seized the prey; injustice, violence, anger, and cruelty follow'ed, pro- 
mises were violated, his subjects oppressed, his honour foi Tciled, and his 
name stained. From the time that Edward I. gave way to the lust of 
conquest, his history is one of painful deterioration. 

It was unfortunate for him that at the very time that the lure was 
held out to him he was deprived of the gentle wife whose influence had 
always turned him to the better course. Eleanor of Castille was on her 
way to join him on his first expedition to the Scottish border, when she 
fell sick at Grantham, in Lincolnshire ; and though he travelled day and 
night to see her, she died before his arrival, on the 29th of November, 

1292. In overwhelming grief, Edward accompanied her funeral to 
\Vcstminster, a journey of thirteen days. Each evening the bier rested 
in the market-place of the town where the procession halted, till the 
clergy came to convey it with solemn chantings to the chief church, 
where it was jilaced before the high altar. At each of these resting- 
places Edward raised a richly-carved market cross, in memory of his 
(jucen ; but, of the whole thirteen, Northampton and Waltliam are the 
only towns that have retained these beautiful monuments to the gracious 
ICleanor, one of the best beloved names of our English history. 
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CAMEO, XXXIV. 

THE HAMMER OF THE SCOTS. 

(1293-1305.) 

0 

King of England. King of Scotland. King of France. Emperors of Germnuy. 

' 1272. Edward I. 129a. John BallioK 1285. Philippe IV. 1292. Adolph. 

iao8. Albert I. 

Popes. 

1287. Nicholjus IV. 1294. Boniface VTII. 

1294. Celestine V. 1303. Benedict XI. 

The gallant line of Scottish kings descended from the gracious 
Duncan ” suddenly decayed and dwindled away in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. They had generally been on friendly terms with the 
English, to whom Malcolm Ceanmore and Edgar both owed their 
crown ; they had usually married ladies of English birth ; ahd holding 
the earldom of Huntingdon, the county of Cumberland, and the three 
Lothians, under the English crown, they stood in nearly the same 
relation to our Anglo-Norman sovereigns as did these to the Kings of 
France. If France were esteemed a more poli.shed ci)untry, and her 
language and manners were adopted by the Planlagenct kings, who 
were French nobles as well as independent sovereigns of the nidcr 
Saxons ; so, again, England was the model of courtesy and refinement 
to the earlier Scottish kings, who in the right of inlieritancc from 
St. David’s queen, Earl Waltheof’s heiress, were barons of the 
civilized court of England, where they learnt modes of taming their 
own savage Highland and island domains. 

Thus, with few exceptions, the terms of alliance were well understood, 
and many of the Cumbrian barons were liegemen to- both the English and 
Scottish kings. Scotland was in a flourishing and fast improving condition, 
and there was no mutual enmity or jealousy behveen the two nations. 

Alexander III. was the husband of Margaret, the elde.st sister of 
Edward L, and frequently was present at die pageants of the English 
court. He was a brave and beloved monarch, and his wife was much 
honoured and loved in Scotland ; but, while still a young man, a suc- 
cession of misfortunes befell him. His queen died in 1275, 1 ^ 1 ^ 

only son a year or two after ; his only other child, Margaret, who had 
been married to Eric, Prince of Norway, likewise died, leaving an* 
infant daughter named Margaret. 

Finding himself left childless, Alexander contracted a second marriage 
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with Yolande, daughter of the Count de Dreux ; and a splendid bridal : 

*tbok place at Jedburgh, with every kind of aipusements, especially 
mumming and masquing. In the midst some reckless reveller glided in, 
arrayed in ghastly vestments, so as to personate Death, and after making 
fearful gestures, vanished away, leaving an impression of terror among 
the guests that they did not quickly shake off— -the jest was too earnest 

Less than a year subsequently Alexander gave a great feast to his 
nobles at Edinburgh, on the 15th of March, 1286. It was a most un- 
suitable day for banqueting, for it was Lent ; and, moreover, popular 
imagination, always trying to guess the times and seasons only known 
to the Most High,, had fixed on this as destined to be the Last Day. 

But the Scottish nobles feasted and revelled, mocking at the delusion 
of the populace, till, when at a late hour they broke up, the night was 
discovered to be intensely dark and stormy. King Alexander was, 
however, bent on joining his queen, who was at Kinghom — perhaps he 
had promised to come to calm her alarms—and all the objections urged 
by his servants could not deter him. He bade one of his servants remain 
at home, since he seemed to fear the storm. “No, my lord,** said the 
man, “ it would ill become me to refuse to die for your father’s son.” 

At Inverkeithing the storm became more violent, and again the royal 
followers remonstrated ; but the King laughed at them, and only desired 
to have two runners to show him the way, when they might all remain 
in shelter. 

He was thought to have been ”fcy” — namely, in high spirits— 
recklessly hastening to a violent death ; for as he rode along the crags 
close above Kinghom, his horse suddenly stumbled, and he was thrown 
over its head to the bottom of a frightful precipice, where he lay dead. 

The spot is still called the King’s Crag. 

Truly it was the last day of Scotland’s peace and prosperity. 
Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rymour, who was believed to possess 
second sight, had declared that on the i6th of March the greatest wind 
should blow before noon that Scotland had ever known. The morning, 
however, rose fair and calm, and he was reproached for his prediction. 

“ Noon is not yet gone ! ” he answered ; and ere long came a messenger 
to the gate, with tidings that the King was killed. “ Gone is the wind 
that shall blow to the great calamity and trouble of all Scotland,” said 
Thomas the Rymour, a saying that needed no powxrs of prophecy, 
when the only remaining scion of the royal line w'as a girl of two years 
old, the child of a foreign prince, himself only eighteen years of age. 

The oldest poem in the Scottish tongue that has been preserved is 
lament over the last son of St. David. 

“ When Alysander, our king, was dead. 

That Scotland led in love and lee. 

Away was sons of ale and bread, 

Of wine and wax, of game and glee ; 

Our gold wa.s changed into lead. 

Christ, born in to virginity. 

Succour Scotland, and remede 
That stead is in perplexity.’* 

U 
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Cameo The perplexity began at once, for the realm of Scotland had never 
XI^IV. descended to the “ spindle,” and the rights of the little ” Maid of 
Death of Norway ” were contested by her cousins, Robert Bruce and John 
BalUol, two of the Cumbrian barons, half Scottish and half English, 
Avho, though their claims were only through females, thought themselves 
fitter to rule than the infant Margaret. 

Young Eric of Norway sent to entreat counsel from Edward of 
England, and thus first kindled his hopes of uniting the whole island 
under his sway. “Now,” he said, “the time is come when Scotland 
and her petty kings shall be reduced under my power.” 'I'lie Scottish 
nobles came at the same time to request his decision, which was readily 
given in favour of the little heiress, whom he further pro[)osed to 
betroth to his only son, Exlward of Caernarvon ; and ns tlie cliildren 
were first cousins once removed, he sent to Ri)me for a dispensation, 
while Margaret sailed from Norway to be placed in his keeping, 'riuis 
would the young IVince have peaceably succeeded to the whole llrilish 
dominions; but the will of Heaven was otherwise, and three hundred 
years of war were to elapse before the crowns were placed on the same 
brow. 

i The stormy ])assage fn>m Norw.ay w’as injurious to the tender frame 
i of the little (Jueen : she was landed in the C>rkney Isles, in the ho))e of 
I saving her life ; but in vain ; >he died, after having scarcely touched her 
i dominions, happy in being spared so wild a king<loni and so helpless a 
i husband as were awaiting her. 

I Twelve claimants for the vacant llironc at once arose, all so distant 
I that it W’as a nice matter to weigh their several rights, since the ^ery 
j nearest were descendants of Henry, son of St. I)a\id, five generations 
back. 

The Scots agreed to refer the question to the arbitration of one 
hitherto so noted for wisdom and ju'^lice as JAlwaul I. Tliey little 
knew that their realm was the very temptation liiat was most liable to 
draw him aside from the strict pri*bity he had hitherto <)b'^er•ved. 

He called on the comjH‘titois> an.l the states of Scotland to meet him 
at Norham Castle on the loth of May, I2<)l, and the eonference was 
opened by his justiciaiv, Robert Draba/on, who in a sj'cech of some 
length called on tlic asscmhly to begin by owning the King as Lord 
! Paramount of Scotland, 

It had never been fully understood for how much of their domains 
the Scottish kings did homage to the English, and the nit)re prudent 
princes had avoided opening the question, so that there might honestly 
be two opinions on the subject. Still Edward was acting as the King 
of PTance would have <lonc had he claimcil to be I’aramount of 
England because Palward pai«l homage for Hascony, and he ought to 
have known that he was taking an ungenerous advantage of the kingless 
state of his neighbours. 

They made answer that they were incapable of making such an 
acknowledgment ; but Edward answered, “ Tell them that by the holy 
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St. Edward, whose crown I wear, I will cither have my rights recog- 
nised, or die in the vindication of them.” 

He gave them three weeks to consider his challenge, but in the mean- 
time issiic(i writs for assembling his army j and thus left the more 
quietly disposed to expect an invasion, without any leader to oppose it ; 
while each of the twelve claimants could not but conceive the hope of 
being naised to the throne if he would consent to make the required 
acknowledgment. 

Accordingly, they all yielded; and when the next meeting took 
place at I lollywell ITaugh, a green plain close to “ Norham’s castled 
Iieiglit,” the whole body owned Edward as their feudal superior ; 
after whicli the kingdom of Scotland was delivered over to him, and 
the great seal placed in the joint keeping of the Scottish and English 
chancellors. 

In tlie following year, on the 17th of November, the final decision 
was made. Nine of the claimants had such frivolous claims, that no 
attention was paid to them, and the only ones worth consideration were 
those derived from David, Earl of Huntingdon, the crusading comrade 
of Canir de I.ion, and son of Henry, son of St. David. This Earl had 
left three daughters, Margaret, Isabel, and Ada. Margaret had married 
Allan of Galloway, and John Balliol was the son of her only daughter 
Devorgoil. Isabel married Robert Bnice, and her son, Robert, Earl of 
Garrick, was the claimant ; and Ada had left a grandson, Florence 
Hastings, Karl of Holland. 

A baron leaving daughters alone would divide his heritage equally 
among them, and this was what Hastings desired; but Scotland was 
j)roiiounced indivisible, and he retired from the field. Bruce con- 
tended that, as son of one sister, he was nearer the throne than the 
giandson of the other, although the elder ; but this was completely 
untenable, aiul Balliol having been adjudged the rightful heir, was 
declared King of Scotland, was crowned, and paid homage to 
E<lward. 

Ho soon found that the fealty he had sworn was not, as he had 
hoped, to be a mere dead letter, as with the former kings. Edward 
used to the utmost tlie suzerain’s privilege of hearing appeals from the 
vassal -prince, a ])ractice never put in force by his predecessors, and 
excessively galling to the new Scottish King, who found himself 
fettered in all his mc\asures, and degraded in the eyes of his rude and 
savage subjects, who rcganled him as having given aw’ay the honour of 
their crown. Whenever there was an appeal, he was cited to appear in 
person at the English court, and was tre.ated in fact like a mere feudal 
no])le, instead of tlic King of a brave and ancient kingdom. Indeed, 
the Scots called him tlie “ toom tabard,” or empty herald’s coat, a 
name not unsuited to such a king of vain show. 

By and by a war broke out betvveen England and France, and 
Edward sent summonses to the Scottish barons to attend him with 
their vassals. It was no concern of theirs, and many flatly refused to 
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vvviv whereupon he declared them to have forfeited their fiefs, and 

_ * thus pushed his interference beyond their endurance. John Balliol, 
John their unfortunate King, who was personally attached to Edward, and at 

the same time greatly in dread of his fierce vassals, was utterly confused 
and distressed; and finding no help in him, his subjects seized him, 
placed him in a fortress, under the keeping of a council of twelve, and 
in his name declared war against England. 

Robert Bruce, Earl of Garrick, to whom his father’s claims had 
descended, remained faithful to King Edward, who, to punish the 
rebellion of the Scots, collected an army of 30,000 f«»ot and 4,000 
horse, and, with the sacred standards of Durham at their head, marched 
them into Scotland. Berwick, then a considerable merchant-town, 
closed her gates against him, and further provoked him by the ])1 under 
of some English merchant-ships. He offered terms of surreiifler, but 
these were refused ; and he led his men to the assault of tlie dyke, that 
was the only defence of the town. He was the first to leap the dyke on 
his horse, Bayard, and the place was won after a brave resistance, 
sufficient to arouse the passions of the soldiery, who made a most 
shocking massacre, without respect to age or sex. 

The report of these horrors so shocked John Balliol, that he sent to 
renounce his allegiance to Edward, and to defy his power. “ Kelon 
and fool I ” cried Edward, if he will not come to us, wc must go 
to him !” 

So frightful ravages were carried on by the English on one side, and 
the Scots on tlie other, till a battle took place at Dunbar which so 
utterly ruined the Scots, that they were forced to make Mibmission, and 
Balliol sued for peace. But E<iward would not treat with him as a 
king, and only sent Antony Beck, the Bishoj) of Durham, to meet him 
at Brechin. He was forced to appear, and was dcclaretl a rebel, stript 
of his crown and robes, and mailc to stand with a while roil in his 
hand, confessing that he had acted rebel liou.sly, and that Edward had 
justly invaded his realm. After this humiliatiotj, he resigned all his 
rights to Scotland, declaring himself worn out with the malice and 
fraud of the nation, which was probably rpiite true. He was sent at 
first to the Tower, but afterwards was released, lived peaceably on his 
estates in France, and founded the college at Oxford that bears his name 
and arms. 

The misfortunes endured by tliis puppet <lid not deter the Earl of 
Garrick from aspiring to his seat ; but Edward harshly answered, “ Have 
I nothing to do but to con<iuer kingdoms for you?” and sent him away 
with his eldest son, a third Robert Bruce, to pacify their own territories 
of Garrick and Annandale. 

Edward did nothing without law enough to make him believe himself 
in the right, and poor Balliol's forfeiture gave him, as he imagined, the 
pow'cr to assume Scotland as a fief of his own. He caused himself to 
be acknowledged as King of .Scotland, destroyed the old Scottish 
charters, and transported to Westminster the Scottish crown and 
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sceptre, together with the stone from Scone Abbey on which, from 
time immemorial, the Kings of Scotland had been placed when crowned 
and anointed. All the castles were delivered up into his hands, and 
every noble in his dominions gave him the oath of allegiance, excepting 
one, William, Lord Douglas, who steadily refused, and was therefore 
carried off a prisoner to England, where he remained to the day of his 
death. 

Edward did not come in as a severe or cruel conqueror; he gave privi- 
leges to the Scottish clergy, and reinstated the families of the barons 
killed in the war. Doubtless he hoped to do great good to the wild 
population, and bring them into the same order as the English ; but the 
flaw in his title made this impossible ; the Scots regarded his soldiers as 
their enemies and oppressors, and though the nobles had given in a self- 
interested adhesion to the new government, they abhorred it all the time, 
and the mutual hatred between the English garrisons and Scottish 
inhabitants led to outrages in which neither party was free from 
blame. 

As Hereward the Saxon had been stirred up against the Norman 
invaders, so a champion arose who kept alive the memory of Scottish 
independence. 

William Wallace was the younger son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of IValUue. 
Ellcrslie, near T^aisley, one of the lesser gentry, not sufficiently high in 
rank to be required to take oaths to the English King. William was a 
youth of unusual stature, noble countenance, and great personal strength 
and skill in the use of arms, and he grew up with a violent hatred to the 
English usurpers, which various circumstances combined to foster. 

While very young, he had been fishing in the river Irvine, attended by 
a boy who carried his basket, when some English soldiers, belonging to 
the garrison of Ayr, meeting him, insisted on seizing his trout A fray 
took place, and Wallace killed the foremost Englishman with a blow 
from the butt of his fishing-rod, took his sword, and put the rest to 
flight. 

This obliged him to fly to the hills. But in those lawless times such 
adventures soon blew over, and a year or two after he was Walking in 
the market-place of Lanark, dressed in green, and with a dagger by his 
side, when an Englishman, coming up, insulted him on account of his 
gay attire, and his passionate temper, thus inflamed, led to a fray, in 
which the Englisliman was killed. He then fled to the house where he 
was lodging, and while the sheriff and his force were endeavouring to 
break in, the lady of the house contrived his escape by a back way to a 
rocky glen called the Crags, where he hid himself in a cave. The dis- 
appointed sheriff wTcaked his vengeance on the unfortunate lady, slew 
her, and burnt the house. 

Thenceforth Wallace w^as an outlaw, and the most implacable foe to 
the English. In his wild retreat he quickly gathered round him other 
men ill-used, or discontented, or patriotic, or lovers of the wild life which 
he led, and at their head he not only cut off the parties sent to seize him, 
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Camko but watched his opportunity for marauding on the Knglish or their allies. 

X)^IV. jg a horrible story that the Knglish governor of Ayr, treacherously 

The Bams inviting the Scottish gentry to a feast, hung them all as they entered, 
and that Wallace revenged the slaughter with e<|ual cruelty by burning 
the Knglish alive in their sleep in the very buildings where the murder 
took place, the Barns of Ayr, as they were called. The history is unau- 
thenticated, but it is believed in the ncighbourliocKl of Ayr, and has been 
handed down by Wallace’s Homer, Blind Harry, whose poem on the 
exploits of the Knight of Ellcrslie was published sixty years from this 
time. / 

The fame of Wallace’s prowess swelled his party, aiul many knights 
and nobles began to join him. He raised his banner in the name of 
King John of Scotland, and with the help of another outlaw chief, Sir 
William Douglas, pounced on the Knglish Justiciary, Ormesby, while 
holding his court at Scone, put him to flight, and seized a large booty 
and many jirisoners. 

His forays were the more successful because the King was absent in 
England, and the Chancellor, Hugh Cressingham, was not well agreed 
with the lay-governor, John do Warrenne, Karl of Surrey. Many of the 
higher nobility took his side, among them llie younger Robert Bruce ; 
but as the Knglish force l)cgan to be marsliallcd against him, they took 
flight for their estates, and returned to the stronger paity. It m.ay have 
been that they found that Wallace was not a suitable chief for more than 
a mere partizan camp; brave as he was, he C(.)uld not keep men of 
I higher rank in obedience. He lived by plunder, and horrible atrocities 
were constantly cominittcd by his men, especially against such English 
clergy as had received Scottish preferment. Whenever one of these fell 
into their hands, his sacred character could not save him ; his arms were 
tied behind his back, and he was thrown from a liigli bridge into a 
river, while the merciless Scots derided his agony. 

Warrenne and Cressingham drew together a mighty force, and marched 
I to the relief of Stirling, which Wallace hail threatened. 'I'lio Scots had 
come together to the number of 40, ax), but they had only iSo liorse ; 
and Warrenne had 50,000 foot and 1,000 horse. 'J'he Scots were, how- 
ever, in a far more favourable position, eticampetl on the higher ground 
on the bank of the river Furtli, and Warrenne, wishing to avniil a l)atlle, 
sent two friars to jiropose terms. “ Return to your friends,” s;ikl Wal- 
lace; “tell them we came with no peaceful intent, l)ut determined to 
avenge ourselves and .set our counliy free. Let them come and attack 
us ; we are ready to meet them beard to beard.” 

On hearing this answer, the English shouletl to be led ag.iiiist the boI<l 
rebel ; but the more prudent leaders thought it folly to attempt to cross 
the bridge, exposed as it was to the enemy, ])ut that a chosen body 
should cross a ford, attack them in the flank, and clear the way. Cres- 
singham thought this policy timid. “ Why,” .sai<l he to Warrenne, 
“ should we protract the war, and spend the King’s money ? Let us pass 
on and do our duty ! ” 
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Warrenne weakly gave way, and the English troops began to cross Camho 
the bridge, the Scots retaining their post on the high gpround until Sir 
Marmaduke Twenge, an English knight, impetuously spurred up the Battle 0/ 
hill, when about half the army had crossed, and charged the Scottish 
ranks. In the meantime Wallace had sent a chosen force to march down 
the side of the hill and cut off the troops who had crossed from the'foot 
of the bridge, and he himself, rushing down on the advancing horsemen, 
entirely broke them, and made a fearful slaughter of all on that side of 
the river, seizing on the bridge, so that there was no escape. One of the 
knights proposed to swim their horses across the river, “ What,” said 
Sir Marmaduke Twenge, ** drown myself when I can cut my way through 
the midst of them by the bridge ? Never let such foul slander fall on 
me!” He then set spurs to his horse, and, with his nephew and armour- 
bearer, forced his way back to his friends, across the bridge, by weight of 
man and liorse, through the far more slightly-armed Scots. Warrenne 
was obliged to march otT, with the loss of half his anny and of Cressing- 
Iiam, whose corj^se was found lying on the plain, and was barbarously 
mangled by the Scots. 7 pieces, and used it for 

saddle-girths, even Wallace himself being said to have had a sword-belt 
made of it. 

'I’his decisive victory threw the greater part of Scotland into Wallace's I 
hands ; ami though most of the great earls still held with the English, 
the towns and castles were given up to him, and the mass of the people 
was with him. lie plundered without mercy the lands of such as would 1 
not join him, and pushed his forays into England, where he frightfully | 
ravaged C-umberland and Northumberland; and from St. Luke’s to St. | 

Martin's day all was terror and dismay, not a priest remaining between | 
Newcastle and Carlisle to say mass. At last the winter drove him back, j 
and on his return he went to Hexham, a rieh convent, which had been j 
plundered on the advance, but to which three of tlie monks had just returned, ' 
hoping the danger was over. Seeing the enemy entering, they fled into i 
a little chapel ; but the Scots had seen them, and rushing on them, 
demanded tlieir treasures. “Alas!” said they, “you yourselves best 
know where they arc ! ” Wallace, coming in, silenced his men, and bade 
the priests say mass ; but in one moment, while he turned aside to take 
off his helmet, his fierce soldiery snatched away the chalice from the altar, 
and tore off the ornaments and sacred vestments. He ordered that the 
perpetrators should be put to death, and said to the priests, “My 
presence alone can secure you. My men arc evil disposed. I cannot 
justify, I dare not punish, them.” 

On returning to ^Jcotland, he assumed the title of governor, and 
strove to bring matters into a more regular state, but without success ; 
the great nobles cither feared to offend the English, or w’ould not submit 
to his authority. 

In 1298 Edward, liaving freed himself from his difficulties in England 
and E ranee, hurried to the north to put down in person what in his eyes 
was not patriotism, but rebellion. How violently enraged he was, was 
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shown by his speech to Sir John Marmaduke, who was sent by Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, to ask his pleasure respecting Dirleton Castle 
and two other fortresses to which he had laid siege. “ Tell Anthony,’* 
he said, “ that he is right to be pacific when he is acting the bishop, but 
that in his present business he must forget his calling. As for yourself, 
you are a relentless soldier, and I have too often had to reprove you for 
too cruel an exultation over the death of your enemies. But, now, return 
whence you came, and be as relentleiis as you choose ; you will have my 
thanks, not my censure ; and, look you, do not see my face again till 
those three castles be razed to the ground.” 

The castles were taken and overthrown, but the difTiciilties of the 
English continued to be great ; the fleet was detained by contrary 
winds, and this delay of supplies caused a famine in the camp. Edward 
was obliged to command a retreat ; but at that juncture, just as the 
country was so nearly rescued by the wise dispositions of Wallace, two 
Scottish nobles, the Earls of Dunbar and Angus, were led by a mean 
jealousy to betray him to the English, disclosing the place where he was 
encamped in the forest of Falkirk and his intention of making a night 
attack upon the English. 

Edward was greatly rejoiced at the intelligence. ” Thanks be to 
j God,” he exclaimed, “who has saved me from every danger. They need 
not come after me, since I will go to meet them.” 

He immediately put on his armour, and rode through the Ccamj), 
calling on his soldiers to march immediately, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon all were on their way to Falkirk. They halted for the night 
on a heath, where they lay down to sleep in their armour, with their 
horses picqueted beside them. In the course of the night the King’s 
horse trod upon him, breaking two of his ribs ; .and a cry arose arm)ng 
those around him that he was slain, and the enemy were upon them. 
But Edward, regardless of the pain, made the alanii serve as a reveilles 
mounted his horse, rallied his troops, and, as it was near morning, gave 
orders to march. The light of the rising sun showed, on the top of the 
opposite hill, the lances of the Scottish advanced guard ; but when they 
reached the summit, they found it dcsertetl, and in the distance could 
see the enemy preparing for battle, the foot drawn up in tour compact 
bodies of pikemen, the foremost rank kneeling, so that the spears of 
those Ixihind rested on their shoulders. “ 1 have brought you to the 
ring ; hop gif ye can,” was the brief exhortation of the outlawed patriot 
to his men ; and grim was the dance prepared for them. 

Edward heard mass in a tent set up on the hill, and afterwards held a 
council on the manner of attack. An immediate advance was deter- 
mined on, and they charged the Scots with great fuiy. The horse, 
consisting of the time-serving and cowardly nobility, fled >vithout a 
blow, leaving Wallace and his archers unsupported, to be overwhelmed 
by the numbers of the English. Wallace, after a long resistance, was 
Cf)mpelled to retreat into the woods, with a loss of 15, OCX), while on the 
English side the slain were very few. 
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Edward pushed on, carrying all before him, and wasting the country 
with fire and sword ; but, as has happened in every invasion of Scot- 
land, famine proved his chief enemy, and he was obliged to return to 
England, leaving unsubdued all the lands north of the Forth. But his 
determination was sternly fixed, and he made everything else give way 
to his Scottish wars. 

The last stronghold which held out against him was Stirling Castle, 
under Sir William Oliphant, who with only one hundred and forty men 
for ninety days resisted with the most desperate valour ; when the walls 
were broken down taking shelter in caverns hewn out of the rock on 
which their fortress was founded. Edward, who led the attack, was 
often exposed to great danger ; his horse was thrown down by a stone, 
and his armour pierced by an arrow ; but he would not consent to use 
greater precautions, saying that he fought in a just war, and Heaven 
would protect him. At last the brave garrison were reduced to 
surrender, and came down from their castle in a miserable, dejected 
state to implore his mercy. The tenderness of his nature revived as 
he saw brave men in such a condition. He could not restrain his 
tears, and he received them to his favour, sending them in safety to 
England. 

Scotland was now completely tranquil and entirely reduced. Every 
noble had sworn allegiance, every castle was garrisoned by English. 
Balliol was in Normandy, Bruce in the English army, and at last, in I 
August, 1305, the brave outlaw. Sir William Wallace, was by his 
former friend, Monteith, betrayed into the hands of the English. He 
w’as brought to Westminster, tried as a traitor to King Edward, and 
sentenced to die. He had never sworn fealty to Edward, but this 
could not save him ; and on the 23rd of August, 1305, he was dragged 
on a hurdle to Smithfield, and suffered the frightful death that the 
English laws allotted to a traitor. His head was placed on a pole on 
London Bridge, and his severed limbs sent to the different towns in 
Scotland, where they were regarded far more as relics than as tokens of 
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disgrace. 

IIa<l Edward appreciated and pardoned the gallant Scot, it would 
have been a noble deed. But his death should not be regarded as an act 
of personal revenge. Wallace had disregarded many a proclamation ot 
mercy, and had carried on a most savage warfare upon the Scots who 
had submitted to the English with every circumstance of cruelty. 
Edward, who believed himself the rightful king, was not likely to 
regard him as otherwise than a pertinacious bandit, with whom the law 
might proj)erly take its course. More mercy might have been hoped 
from the prince who fought hand to hand with Adam de Gourdon ; but 
ambit i(^n had greatly warped and changed Edward since those days, and 
the fifteen years of effort to retain his usurpation had hardened his w'hole 


nature. 

Wallace himself, half a robber, half a knight, has won for himself a 
place in the affections of his countrymen, and has lived ever since in 
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story and song. To the last century it was regarded as rude to turn a 
loaf in the presence of a Monteith, because that was tlic signal for the 
admission of the soldiers who seized Wallace ; and there can be little 
doubt that this constant recollection was well deserved, since assuredly 
it was the spirit of resistance maintained by Wallace, though unsuccess* 
fill, that lived to flourish again after his death. 

He was one of those men whose self-devotion bears visible fruits. 
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THE EVIL TOLL 

(1294-1305.) 

Kinff of England, King of Scotland, King of France. Emperors of Germany. 
12J2. litlward I. ivfi, Edward I. 1285. Philippe IV. 1292. AtUf. 

1298. Albert I. 

Po^s, 

1294. Boniface VIII. 

1303. Benedict XI. 

Unlike the former Planlagenets, Edward L was a thorough English- 
man ; hi.s schemes, both for good and evil, were entirely insular; and as 
he became moic engrossed in the Scottish war, he almost neglected his 
relations with the Continent. 

One of the most wily and unscnipiilous men who ever wore a crown 
was seated on tlie throne of France, the fair-faced and false-hearted 
Philij)pc IV., the “ pest of France,” the oppressor of the Church, and 
the murderer of the Templars ; and eagerly did he watch to take any 
advantage of the needs of his mighty vassal in Aquitaine. 

Edward had made alliances to strengthen himself. He had married 
his daughter Jdcanor to the Count of Bar, and Margaret to the heir of 
Brabant, and betrothed his son ltd ward to the only daughter of Guy 
I)ainj)ierre, Count of Flanders, thus hoping to restrain Philippe without 
breaking the peace. 

Unluckily, in 1294, a sailors’ quarrel took place between the crews of 
an Kngliiih and a Norman ship upon the French coast. They had both 
landed to replenish their stock of water, and disputed which had the 
right first to fill their casks. In the fray a Norman was killed, and his 
shipmates, escaping, took their revenge by boarding another English 
vessel, and hanging a poor innocent Bayonne merchant from the mast- 
head, with a dog fastened to his feet. Retaliation followed upon 
revenge ; and while the two kings professed to be at peace, every ship 
from their ports went armed, and fierce struggles took place wherever 
there was an encounter. Slaughter and plunder fell upon the defeated, 
for the sailors were little better than savage pirates, and were unre- 
strained by authority. Edward, who had a right to a share in all 
ca|)tures made by his subjects, refused to accept of any portion of these, 
though he did not put a stop to them. The Irish and Dutch vessels 
took part with the English, the Genoese with the French. At last 
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upwards of two hundred French ships met at St. Mah6 in Brittany, 
and their crews rejoiced over the captures which they had obtained, 
and held a great carousal. Eighty well-manned English vessels had, 
however, sailed from the Cinque Ports, and, surrounding St. Mah^, sent 
a challenge to their enemies. It was accepted ; a ship was moored in 
the midst, as a point round which the two fleets might assemble, and a 
hot contest took place, fiercely fought upon either side; but English 
seamanship prevailed over superior numbers, every French ship was 
sunk or taken, and, horrible to relate, not one of their crews was spared. 

Such destruction provoked Philippe, and he summoned Edward, as 
Duke of Aquitaine, to deliver up to him such Gascons as had taken 
part in the battle. This Edwanl neglected, whereupon IMiilippe sent 
to seize the lands of Perigord, and on being repulsctl by the seneschal, 
called on Edward to apjxjar at his court, within twenty days, to answer 
for his misdeeds, on pain of forfeiting the province of Gascony. Edward 
sent first the Bishop of London, and afterwards his brother Edmund 
Crouchback, to represent him. Edmund’s second wife was the mother 
of Philippe’s queen, and it was therefore e-\pected that he would the 
more easily come to terms, e.specially as he was commissionc*<l to 
offer the hand of his royal brother to Blanche, the sister of Philippe, a 
maiden who inherited the unusual beauty of her family. Apparently 
all was easily arranged : Philippe promiseil Edmund that if, .as a matter 
of form, Gascony were put into his hands by way of forfeit, it should be 
restored at the end of forty d.ays on the intercession of the two ladies, 
and Blanche should be betrothe<l to the King. 

All was thus arrangetl. But at the end of the forty days it proved 
that what Philippe had once grasped he had no notion of releasing ; 
and, moreover, that Blanche la Belle was promised to Albert of Ilaps- 
burg ! If Edw'ard chose to marry any French princess at all, he was 
w'clcome to her little sister Marguerite, a child of eleven, while Edw.ard 
was fifty-five. The excuse offere<l waas, that Edward had not obeyed the 
summons in person, and that another outrage had been jx'rpetrated on 
the coast. After another summons, he was ailjudged to lose not only 
Gascony, but all A(|uitaine. 

On discovering how he had been duped, ICdward’s first impulse was 
to send out his WTits to collect his vassals to recover Gascony, ch.astise 
the insolent ill faith of Philippe, and to stir up his foreign connexions 
to support him. He collected his troops at l‘ortsmouth, hoping to 
augment his army by a general rclc.asc of prisoners, Scottish, Welsh, 
ani malefactors alike; but while he w'as detaineil seven w'eeks by 
contrary winds, all these men, after taking hi.s p.ay, made their escape, 
and either returned to their countries, or marauded in the w'oods. A 
great insurrection bnjke out in Wales, and he was forced to hasten 
thither, and from thence was called away to qnell the rising of the 
Scottish barons against Balliol. 

Meanw hile, it fared ill with his foreign allies. The Duke of Brabant, 
fatlicr-in-law to his daughter Margaret, was killed in a tournament at 
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the court of her sister Eleanor ; and when Eleanor’s husband, Henri of Cameo 
Bar, took up arms in the English cause, and marched into Champagne, 
he was defeated, and made prisoner by the Queen of France. The Ruinof 
poor old Count of Flanders and his Countess were invited to Paris by 
Philippe, who insisted that they should bring his godchild and name- 
sake, the betrothed of young Edward, to visit him. When they ' 
arrived, they were all thrown into the prison of the Louvre, on the 
plea that Guy had no right to bestow his daughter in marriage without 
permission from his suzerain. 

Edward’s head, was so full of Scotland, that he was shamefully 
indifferent to the sufferings of his friends in his behalf. Poor Eleanor 
of Bar, after striving hard to gain her husband’s freedom, died of grief, 
after a few months ; and Guy of Flanders contrived to obtain his own 
release by promising to renounce the English alliance ; but Philippe 
would not set free the poor young Philippa, whom he kept in his hands 
as a hostage. 

One cause of the King’s neglect was his great distress for money. 

He had learnt to have recourse to his father’s disgraceful plea of a sham 
Crusade, and thus, for six years, gained a tenth of the Church revenues ; 
but in 1294, requiring a further supply, he made a demand of half the 
year’s income of the clergy. The new Archbishop, Robert Winchelsea, 
was gone to Rome to receive his pall ; the Dean of St. Paul’s, who was 
sent to remonstrate with the King, died suddenly in his presence ; but 
Edward was not touched, and sent a knight to address the assembled 
clergy, telling them that any reverend father who dared to oppose the 
royal will would be considered to have broken the King’s peace. In 
terror they yielded for that time ; but they sent a petition to the Pope, 
who, in return, granted a bull forbidding any subsidies to be paid by 
church lands to the King without his permission. 

Little did Edward reck of this decree. He knew that Boniface VIT I. 
had his hands full of his quarrels with the Romans and with Philippe le 
Bel, and his own ambition was fast searing the conscience once so 
generous and tender. Again he convened the clergy to grant his 
exactions, but Archbishop Winchelsea replied that they had two lords, 
spiritual and temporal ; they owed the superior obedience to the spiritual 
lord, and would therefore grant nothing till the Pope should have 
ratified the demand ; for which purpose they would send messengers 
t.o Rome. 

The lay barons backed Edward in making a declaration of outlawry 
against the clergy, and seizing all the ecclesiastical property, both lands 
and treasures, except what was within churches or burying-groiinds, 
declaring that if not redeemed by submission before Easter, all should 
be forfeited for ever. The Archbishop of York came to terms ; but the 
Archbishop of Canterbury held out, and was deprived of everything, 
retiring to a country village, where he acted as parish priest, and lived 
upon the alms of the parishioners. Pie held a synod, where excom- 
munication was denounced on those who seized church property ; but the 
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censures of the Church had lost their terrors, and the clergy gradually 
made their peace with the King, Winchelsca himself among the last. 

The laity had looked on quietly at the oppression of the clergy, and 
indeed had borne their share of exactions ; but these came at last to 
a point beyond endurance, and lulward’s need, and their obstinate 
resistance, led to another step in the formation of our constitution. 

In 1297 he made a new alliance with Cuy of Flanders, and was fitting 
out three armies, against Scotland, (luienne, and Flanders, 'lb raise the 
means, he exacted five marks as a duty on each sack of wool exported 
to Flanders, and made ruinous requisitions for wheat on the land- 
owners. Merchants and burghers, barojis and clergy, took counsel 
together, and finding each other .all of one mind, resolved to make a 
staml against this tax on wool, which was called the ‘‘evil toll,’' and to 
establish what Magna Charta had already declared, that the nation would 
I not be taxed against its own consent. 

I 'File King's l)n)lher, Kdnuind of Lancaster, had lately died while com- 
' mamling in (luienne, and Kdwanl, nu lling his \assalsat Salisbury, gave 
; the command of the anny, thus left without a hi ad, to IIum[)hrey Hohun, 
i Karl of Hereford, and Roger Rigod, liarl of Norfolk — the one Constable, 

, the other M.irsh.d, of F.ngland. To his great wialh, they answered that 
j their offices only bound them to attend the King's person in war, and that 
i they would not go. Kdward swore a fierce oath that they shouhl either go 
! or hang. Rigod coolly repeated the same oatli that he wouM neither go 
I nor hang, .ind back to their own estates they went, ami after them thirty 
bannerets and l,5CK) knights, who, by main force, hindeii-d the King’s 
{ officers from making any further levies on their barns and snn'ehottses. 

Nothing was left Kdward but to sj)eak tluan fair, lie summoned 
his vassals to meet him in London, recuncilcil himsi-lf to Archbishop 
Winchelsca, and on the 14th of July, 1297, " hen all wen^ assembled at 
Westminster, he stood forth on a plalfunn, attended by his son, the 
j Primate, and the Karl of Warwick, and harangued the people. He told 
1 them that he grieved at the burthens which he was foieed to impose on 
them, but it was for their defence ; for that the Scots, WeLli, ami French 
thirsted for their blood, and it was betlei to lose a pari than the whole. 

I .am going to risk my life for your sake,’’ he said. “ If I return, 
receive me; and I will make you amends. If 1 fall, here is my sim : he 
will reward you, if faithful.” 

Ilis voice was broken by tears ; and his people, remembering what he 
once had been rather than what he was now, broke into hnul shouts 
of loyal affection. He appointed his son as regent, and set out for 
Flamlcrs, but not in time to prevent poor Guy from again falling into 
captivity, and pursued by re«piisitions, to which lie promised to attend 
on his return. All the nobles who held with him accompanied him, 
and Bohiin and lligod were left to act in their own way. 

'Ihjy rode to London with a large train, lodged complaints of the 
illegal exaction before the Kxcliequer, and tlien going to the Guildhall, 

1 worked up the citizens to be ready to assert their rights^ and compel the 
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King to revoke the evil toll and to observe the charter. They had 
scrupulously kept within the law, and though accompanied by so many 
armed followers, neither murder nor pillage were permitted ; and thus 
they obtained the sympathies of the whole country. 

Young Edward of Caernarvon was but thirteen, and could only 
submit ; and a Parliament was convoked by his authority, when the 
present taxes were repealed, the important clause was added to the 
great charter which declared that no talliage or aid should thenceforth 
be levied without the consent of the bishops, peers, burgesses, and free- 
men of the realm, nor should any goods be taken for the King without 
consent of the owners. 

Further, it was enacted that Magna Charta should be rehearsed twice 
a year in all the cathedrals, with a sentence of excommunication on all 
who should infringe it. The Archbishop enforced this order strictly, 
adding another sentence of excommunication to be rehearsed in each 
church on every Sunday against any who should beat or imprison clergy- 
men, desiring it to be done with tolling of bell and putting out of candle, 
because these solemnities had the greater effect on the laity. This 
statute is a sad proof how much too cheaply sacred things were held, 
and how habit was leading even the clergy to debase them by over 
frequent and frivolous use of the most awful emblems. 

Young Edward and his council signed the acts, and they were sent 
to the King for ratification, with a promise that his Barons would there- 
upon join him in I'danders or inarch to Scotland, at his pleasure. Pie 
was three days in coming to his resolution, but finally agreed, though it 
was suspected that he might set aside his signature as invalid because 
made in a foreign countr)\ 

Wallace’s proceedings in Scotland made Pldward anxious to hasten 
thither and rid himself of the French war. He therefore accepted the 
mediation of Boniface Vlll., and consented to sacrifice his unfortunate 
ally, Cluy of Flanders, whom he left in his captivity, as well as his poor 
young daughter. Both died in the prison to which the daughter had 
been consigned at twelve years old. The Prince of Wales, for whose 
sake her bloom wasted in prison, was contracted to Isabelle, the daughter 
of her iiersecutor, Phillipe le Bel ; and old King Edward himself received 
the hand of the princess Marguerite, now about seventeen, fair and good. 
Aquitaine was restored, though not Gascony ; but Edward only wanted 
to be free, that he might hasten to Scotland. And, curiously enough, 
the oullaw Wallace, wliatever he did for his own land, unconsciously 
fought the battles of his foes, the Pmglish nation; for it w'as his 
resistance that weakened Edward’s power, and made necessity extort 
compliance with the demands of the Barons. 

At York Bigod and Bohun claimed a formal ratification of the 
charter of Westminster. He put them off by pleading the urgency of 
affairs in Scotland, and hastened on; but when he returned, in 1299, the 
staunch Barons again beset him,, and he confirmed the charter, but 
added the phrase, /‘saving the rights of the Crown,” which annulled the 
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whole force of the decree. The two barons instantly went off in high 
displeasure with a large numl>cr of their friends ; and Edward, to try 
the temper of the people, ordered the charter to be rcheareed at St. 
Paul’s Cross ; but when the rights of the Crown were mentioned, such a 
storm of bootings and curses arose, that Edward, taught by the storms 
of his youth not to push matters to extremity, summoned fi new 
Parliament, and granted the right of his subjects to tax themselves. 

This right has often since been proved to be the main strength of the 
Parliament, by preventing the King from acting against their opinion, 
and by rendering it the interest of all classes of men to attend to tljc 
proceedings of the sovereign : it has not only kept kings in check, but it 
has saved the nobles and commonalty from sinking into that iiulifierence 
to public affairs which has been the bane of foreign nations. For unfor- 
tunately the mass of men arc more easily kept on the alert when wealth 
is affected, than by any deeper or higher consideration. 

When we yearly hear of Parliament granting the supplies ere the close 
of the session, they are exercising the right tirst claimed at Runnymede, 
striven for by Simon de Montfort, and won by Humphrey Hohun, who 
succeeded through the careful self-command and forbearance w'hich 
hindered him from ever putting his party in the wrong by violence or 
transgression of the laws. lie should be hemoured as a stedfast bulwark 
to the freedom of his country, teaching the might of steady resolution, 
even against the boldest and ablest of all our kings. In s[)ite of rough 
words, Edward and Hohim respected each oilier, and the heir of 
Hereford, likewise named Humphrey, married Kli/abelh, the youngest 
surviving daughter left by good (Jueen Eleanor. ,\nother of Edward s 
daughters had been married to an English earl. Joan of Acre, the high- 
spirited wilful girl who was born in the last Crusade, had been given 
as a wife to her father’s stout old comrade, Hilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester. lie died when she was only twenty-three, and before the 
end of a year she secretly marrie<i her s<juire, Ralph de Monlhermer , 
and her father only discovered the union when he had j>roniised her to 
the Count of Savoy. Monthermer avas imprisoned; but Edward, always 
a fond father, listened to Joan’s pleading, that, as an b'arl ct)uld ennoble 
a woman of mean birth, it was hard that she migiit not raise a gallant 
youth to rank. Ralph was released, and bore for the rest of his life the 
title of Earl of Gloucester, which properly belonged «)nly to Joan’s young 
! son, (jrilbert. Joan was a pleasure-loving lady, expensive in her habits, 
and neglectful of her children; but her father’s indulgence for her never 
I failed: he lent her money, pardoned her faults, and took on himself the 
education of her son Gilbert, who was the coiujianion of his own two 
young sons by his second marriage, Thomas of Ilrotherton and Edmund 
of Woodstock. 

Their mother, Margaret of F* ranee, was a fair and gentle lady, who 
lived on the best terms with her step-daughters, many of whom were 
her elders ; and she followed the King on his campaigns, as her pre- 
decessor Eleanor had done. Mary, the princess who had taken the 
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veil,, was almost always with her, and contrived to spend a far larger 
income than any of her sisters, though without the same eamuse of royal ^ * 
apparel ; but she was luxurious u^diet, fond of pomp and display, never Synod tf 
moving without twenty-four horIR, and So devoted to amusement that 
she lost large sums at dice. She must have been an unedifying abbess 
at Ambresbury, though not devoid of kindness of heart. 

Archbishop Winchelsea held a synod at Mertoun in 1305, where 
various decrees were made respecting the books and furniture whidi 
each parish was bound to provide for the Divine service. The books 
were to be “ a legend ” containing the Lessons for reading, with others 
containing the Psalms and Services. The vestments were “ two copes, 
a chasuble, a dalmatic, three surplices, and a frontal for the altar.** 

And, besides these, a chalice of silver, a p3rx of ivory or silver, a censer, 
two crosses, a font with lock and key, a vessel for holy water, a great 
candlestick, and a lantern and bell, which were carried before the Host 
when taken to the dying, a board with a picture to receive the kiss of 
peace, and all the images of the Church. The nave, then as now, was 
the charge of the parish ; the chancel of the rector. 

This synod was Archbishop Winchelsea’s last act before the King 
took vengeance on him for his past resistance. His friend and sup- 
porter, lloniface VIIL, was dead, harassed to death by the persecutions 
of Philippe IV.; and Clement V., the new Pope, was a miserable time- 
server, raised to the papal chair by the machinations of the French 
King, and ready to serve as the tool of any injustice. 

Edward disliked the Archbishop for having withstood him in the 
matter of the tithe, as well as for having cited him in the name of the 
Pope to leave Scotland in peace. The King now induced Clement to 
summon him to answer for insubordination. Winchelsea was very 
unwilling to go to Rome ; but Edward seized his temporalities, banished 
eighty monks for giving him support, and finally exiled him. He died 
in indigence at Rome. 

fie was a prelate of the same busy class as Langton, not fulhlling the 
highest standard of his sacred office, but spirited, uncompromising^ and 
an ardent, though unsuccessful, champion of the rights of the nation. 

If Langton be honoured for his part in Magna Charta, Winchelsea 
merits a j)lace by his side, for it was the resistance of his party to the 
** Evil toll” tliat placed taxation in the power of the English nation, and 
in the wondrous ways of Providence caused the Scottish and French 
wars to work for the good of our constitution. 
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ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

(1305-1308.) 

King of England. King of Scotland. K ing of France. Emperor of Germany. 

1273. Edward I. 13^, Robert I. 1285. Philippe IV. 1298. Albert I. 

Pope. 

1305. Clement V. 

The state of Scotland had, ever since the dcatli of the good King Alex- 
ander, been such that even honest men could scarcely retain their 
integrity, nor see with whom to hold. The realm had been seized by a 
foreign power, with a perplexing show of justice, the rightful King had 
been first set up' and then put down by external force, and the only 
authority predominant in the land was unacknowledged by the heart of 
any, though terror had obtained submission from the lips. 

The strict justice which was loved and honoured in orderly England 
was loathed in barbarous Scotland. It would have been hated from a 
native sovereign ; how much more so from a conqueror, and, above all, 
from a hostile race, exasperated by resistance! Whether Edward I. 
were an intentional tyrant or not, his deputies in Scotland were harsh 
rulers, and the troops scattered throughout the castles in the kingdom 
used such cruel licence and exaction as could not but make the yoke 
intolerable, and the enmity irreconcilable, especially in a race who never 
forgot nor forgave. 

The higher nobility were in a mo.st difficult situation, since to them it 
fell to judge between the contending parties, and to act for themselves. 
Few preserved either coasistcncy or good faith ; they wavered between 
fear of Edward and love of independence ; and among the lowland baron- 
age there seems to have been only William Douglas, of Douglasdale, 
who never committed himself by taking oaths of fealty to the English 
king. 

Some families, who were vassals at once of the English and Scottish 
crowns, were in still greater straits ; and among these was the line of 
Bruce. Robert de Brus had come from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, and obtained from him large grants in Yorkshire, as well as the 
lordship of Annandale from one of the Scottish kings ; and thus a Bruce 
stood between both parties, and strove to mediate at the battle of the 
Standard. His grantlson married Isabel of Huntingdon, the daughter 
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of the crusader, David of Scotland, and thus acquired still larger estates 
and influence in both countries. His son Robert made another English 
marriage with Isabel dc Clare, dai^hter of Uie Earl of Gloucester. The 
eldest son, Robert Bruce, had gone as a crusader to Palestine, in com- 
pany with his friend Adam de Kilcontack, who was Earl of Carrick in 
right of his wife, Martha. Kilcontack died at the siege of Acre, and 
Bruce, returning, married the young countess, and had a large famUy. 

There were three Robert Bruces living at the time of the judgment at 
Norham—the father. Lord of Annandale; the son, Earl of Carrick; and 
the grandson, still a child. As he grew up, he was sent to serve in the 
English army, and for some time did so without apparent misgivings ; 
and the connexion was drawn closer by his marriage with Joan de 
Valence, one of the cousins of Edward I. In order to secure a part of 
the property at all events, the father gave up his Scottish fiefs to his son, 
and returned to England, there to live in unbroken allegiance to Edward. 

When Balliol was driven to declare against Edward, he confiscated 
the estates of all who adhered to the English, and gave Annandale to 
John Corny n of Badenoch, the son of bis sister Marjory. The Red 
Comyn, as he was called, seized Bruce’s Castle of Lochmaben, and 
sowed seeds of deadly hatred; but on the downfall of Balliol he shared 
the captivity of the unfortunate “toom tabard, ’’and did not return to 
.Scotland for some years. When Wallace’s revolt broke out, young 
Bnice, who was only twenty-three, at first followed his instinct of 
obedience to Kelwnrd, and took an oath to support him against all his 
eneinic*s, and in pursuance of it ravaged the lands of the brave Douglas, 
and carried his wife and children into captivity. Some sense either of 
ambition or patriotism, however, stirred within him, and assembling his 
men of Annandale, he told them that he had taken a foolish oath, 
but that he deeply repented of it, and would be absolved from it, inviting 
them to join him in maintaining the cause of their country. They took 
alann, and all disappeared in the course of the night, and he joined 
the patriots alone, but not with all his heart, for he soon made his peace 
with Edward, and gave his only child, Marjory, as a hostage. Thence- 
forward lie vacillated, sometimes inclining to the King, sometimes to the 
Scottish party, and apparently endeavouring to discover how fax he 
could be secure of the Scots giving liim their crown, provided he look 
their part. He showed a lamentable contempt for his word ; for on his 
father’s death he again did homage, and swore fealty to Edward, both 
for his lands in England and Scotland, and at tlie same time he 
was making secret treaties with Lamberton, Bishop of St Andrew’s, and 
with Comyn. Balliol having resigned the crown, and being in prison 
with all his family, was considered to be set aside, and Bruce proposed 
to Comyn, that whichever of them should claim the kingdom, should pur- 
chase the support of the other by resigning to him his own inheritance. 
Comyn aiipearcd to agree, and to prevent suspicion Bruce attended 
the court in London ; but while he was there, Comyn wrote to betray 
his proposal to Edward, who took measures for seizing the conspirator ; 
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king’s grandson, he contrived to give Bruce warning by sending him a 
Death af pair of spurs and some pieces of gold. 

Bruce understood the hint, and galloped off with his horse’s shoes 
turned backward, so as to baffle pursuit. He came safely on the fifth 
day to his own border castle of Lochmaben, where he found his brother 
Edward. Keeping watch, they seized a messenger on his way to the 
English court, bearing letters from Comyn, which explained to Bruce 
what the peril had been, and who the traitor. Still he was forced to 
dissemble, and went as usual to the court of the English justiciary at 
Dumfries, which he was bound to attend. Comyn was likewise present, 
and there were deadly glances between the two. Bruce called Comyn 
to hold a private interview with him in the church of the M inorite friars, 
and, while their words waxed fierce, Bruce reproached Comyn with 
treachery. The answer wms, “You lie!” and Bruce, enraged, struck with 
his dagger at his enemy ; then, horror-struck at seeing him fall, rushed 
out of the church, and called “to horse!” 7\vo of his attendants, Lind- 
say and Kirkpatrick, struck by his pale looks and wild eyes, asked what^ 
had befallen him. 

doubt,” he said, “that I have slain the Red Comyn ! ” 

“You doubt!” cried Kirkpatrick ; “I'll mak sicker,” or sure : and, 
so saying, hurried back into the church, and slew not only the wounded 
man, but his uncle. Sir Robert Comyn, who tried to defend him. The 
“bloody dirk” and the words “mak sicker” wore adopted as crest and 
motto by the Kirkpatrick family. Strange instance of barbarism, that 
the dastardly, sacrilegious murder of a helpless man on the steps of the 
altar should be regarded as an achievement worthy of pride ! 

Still, the fniits of that deed were the deliverance of Scotland. The 
man who had hitherto waveretl, cast about by circumstances, and sw^ayed 
by family interest, assumed a new character, and became the patient, 
undaunted champion of his country'. 

In utter desperation, Bruce’s first measure w.as to defend himself 
against the English justiciaries, and rallying his friends, he took posses- 
sion of the Castle of Dumfries, w'herc they were holding their court in a 
hall. They barricaded themselves within, but the fierce .Scots set fire to 
the doors, and they surrendered, whercu[)on Bruce permitted them to 
depart in safety. 

Nothing was left for Bruce, blood-stained and branded wdth treachery 
and impiety, but to set up his standard and fight to the last ; since he 
had offended too deeply ever to find mercy, and the lot of 1 )av)’dd or of 
Wallace were samples of what he had to expect. He was handsome, 
well educated, of great personal strength and prowess, and frank, 
winning address; and the Scots had suffered so much under their 
oppressors, that they were ready to rally round the first leader who 
offered himself. 

Going to his castle of Lochmaben, he mustered his adherents. They 
amounted only to three bishops, two earls, and fourteen barons, with 
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their followers, and his own four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and I 
Alexander. With his little force he set out for Scone, where the Scot - 1 ^ ' 

tish kings were crowned, and on his way met a young kni^t, riding C^natton 
alone, but well mounted and well armed. As he raised his visor to do 
his homage to the King Robert of Scotland, and showed his dark hair 
and complexion, he was recognised as James, the eldest son of that 
William, Baron Douglas of Douglasdale, who alone had withheld his 
allegiance from Edward, and whose lands, after Bruce himself had 
ravaged them, had l)een given to the English Lord Clifford. The 
youth had been educated in France, and brought the graces of a gentler 
school of chivalry when he cast in his lot with his ill-used countrymen. 

Thus began the life-long friendship of Bruce and “good Sir James 
Douglas,” who, “ wise, wight, and worthy,” 

Was never over-glad in winning, nor over-sad in tyncing." 

F rom Scone the crown, royal stone, and robes had been carried off to 
England ; and the Earl of Fife, who, since the days of Macduff, had had 
the right of placing the King upon his throne, was ^ the hands of the 
English : but the Bishop of Glasgow provided rich raiment ; a little 
circlet of gold was borrowed of an English goldsmith ; and Isabel, 

Countess of Buchan, the sister of the Earl of Fife, rode to Scone, bring- 
ing her husband’s war-horses, and herself enthroned King Robert The 
coronation took place on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1306, and thus 
began a dynasty whose fate was remarkably similar to the sacrilege and 
murder in which their rise was founded. Never was royal line of whom 
it could so truly be said, that the sword never departed from them, and 
there was not an old man in their house for ever. High endowments 
and honest purposes could not redeem them, and Scotland never rested 
nor was purified from deadly hate and the shedding of innocent blood 
till the last of them was dying, a childless exile, and her sceptre was in 
the hands of that power against which Bruce arose. 

The news of Bruce’s coronation filled Edward L with rage. Fourteen 
years’ work, at the cost of honour, mercy, and the love of his people, all 
was undone, and the spirit of independence still uncrushed. 

Edward regarded Bruce as so sacrilegious a traitor, that a war with him 
was almost sacred ; he swc»re to revenge Red Comyn’s death, and pre- 
pared for the war in the most solemn manner. His son Edward was in 
his 22nd year, and had not yet been knighted, and the King convoked 
all the young nobles to share in the solemnity. 

On Whitsun-eve three hundred tents were erected in the Temple 
gardens, and in each was a young esquire of noble blood, clad in white 
linen and scarlet cloth, from the King’s own wardrobe. Around the 
circular church of the Temple they watched their armour, and in the 
early morning the Prince received knighthood in private from the hands 
of his father, who had become too unwell to encounter the whole fatigue 
of the day. The Prince conferred the order on his companions, and a 
magnificent banquet took place in Westminster Hall, where the old King 
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himself presided. In the midst a golden net was brought in containing 
two swans, the emblems of constancy and truth ; and laying his hand 
on theses the King vowed that he would never sleep two nights in the 
same place till he should have chastised the Scots, and that he then 
would embark for Palestine, and die in the holy war. All the young 
knights made the same vow ; and Edward made them swear, that if he 
should die in the course of the \var they would keep his body above 
ground till the conqpcst should be completed. 

In the meantime Clement V. had visited Bnicc^s crime with excom- 
munication, and though the primate, Lamberton, would not receive the 
letters bearing the sentence, it u'as less easy to be inattentive to the 
enormous force that Edward I. had despatched under his viceroy, Aymar 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, while he followed with mind only bent 
on revenge. 

Bnice ravaged Galloway, and marching on Perth, where De Valence 
was in garrison, challenged him to come out to battle. Aymar answereil 
that it was too late in the day, and he must wait till morning ; and the 
Scots settled themselves in the wood of Methven, where they were cook- 
ing their suppers, when Valence ungenerously took them by surprise, fall- 
ing on them with a far superior furce, Robert was on the alert, and killed 
Aymar*s horse ; but three times he was liimself unhorsed : and once Philip 
Mowbray was crying out that he had the new-made King, when Chris- 
topher Seton came to the rescue, and killed the Englishman. Robert, 
with about five hundred men, retreated safely into tlie rugged country 
of Athol ; but he lost many of his best friends, who were slain or made 
prisoners, the latter being for the mo>t pa it liung as rebels, except 
his sister’s son, Thomas Randolph, who made his peace by renouncing 
his uncle. 

King Edward had advanced as far as Carlisle. But he was now in his 
67th year, and though his blue eye was not dim, nor his tall form bent, 
age was beginning to tell on him, and he was detained by sickness. II is 
armies advanced, and while their cruelties shocked even his stem heart, 
he set them a fatal example by the unsparing manner in which he ordered 
the execution of all whom he considered as accomplices in rebellion. 

The King and his small band of followers lived a wiki outlaw life in 
the hills, hunting and fishing ; and his English wife, Joande Valence, with 
his two sisters, Mary and Christian, atul the Countess of Buchan, came 
under the escort of young Nigel Bruce to join them. A few weeks 
ensued in the wilds of Brcdalbanc which had all the grace of “ As you 
like it.’* The Queen and ladies were kjflged in bowers of the branches 
of trees, slept on the skins of deer and roe, and the King and his young 
knights hunted, fished, or gathered the cranberry or the whortleberry 
for their food, while the French courtliness of James Douglas and the 
gracious beauty of young Nigel threw a romance over the whole of the 
sufferings so faithfully ami afiectionately endured. 

But advancing autumn forced them to think of providing shelter, 
and as they advanced towards the Tay, they came into the countr)' of 
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John Macdougal, Lord of Lorn, a son<in-law of the Red Comyn, and j 
therefore at deadly feud with the Bruces. He collected his Highland j 
vassals, and set upon the little band in a narrow pass between a lake and Tht Brooch 
a precipice, where they could not use their horses ; and the Highland- 
ders did dreadful execution with their Lochaber axes ; Janies Douglas 
was wounded, and so many of the horses destroyed, that Bruce ordered 
a retreat, and set himself to cover it, almost alone. Lorn himself was 
reminded of the heroes of Highland romance, as he saw the knightly 
figure riding calmly along the shore of the lake, guarding his flying army 
by the might of bis presence, and the Archdeacon of Aberdeen found a 
simile for him in the romances of Alexander ; but three men named 
M’Androsser, a father and two sons, all of great strength, sprang for- 
ward, vowing to slay the champion, or make him prisoner. One seized 
his rein, and at the same moment Bruce’s sword sheared off the detain- 
ing hand, but not before the other brother had grasped his 1^ to hurl 
him from the saddle. With a touch of the spur the horse leapt ftirward, 
and as the man fell his head was cleft by the King’s sword. The 
grapple with the father was more severe ; he grasped the King’s mantle, 
and when Bruce dashed out his brains with his mace, the death-clutch was 
so fast that Bruce was forced to undo the brooch at his throat to free 
himself from the dead man. The brooch was brought as a trophy to 
Lorn, whose party could not help breaking out into expressions of 
admiration, which l^egan to anger him. 

“ It seems to give you pleasure,” he said, “to see such havoc made 
among us.” 

“ Not so,” answered one ; “but l)c he friend or foe who achieves high 
deeds of knighthood, men should do faithful witness to his valour.” 

When the King liad safely conducted his friends from this danger, he 
decided that the ladies should be placed in Kildrummie Castle, in Mar, 
under the keeping of young Nigel, while his followers dispersed for the 
winter, and he w'ould shelter in the Hebrides. It was a sad and a long 
parting, for Kildrummie Castle was soon taken, and Edward sternly 
condemned Nigel to be hung, in spite of his youth and innocence ; and 
Christopher Seton, the King’s dearest friend, was soon after taken, and 
shared the same fate. The bishops were carried in chains to England, 
and Queen Joan also sent home as a prisoner with her little daughter 
Marjory. Mary Bruce and Isabel of Buchan were still more harshly 
treated, being each shut up in an open cage of latticed wood, exposed 
to the weather and to the public gaze, the one at Berwick, the other at 
Roxburgh Castle. Christian had the better fate of being placed in a 
convenL 

In the meantime Bruce and his few friends had wandered on to the 
banks of Loch Lomond, where they could only find one leaky boat, 
unable to hold more than three. Bruce, Douglas, and one other were the 
first to cross, and the third then rowed back for another freight, while 
throughout this tedious waiting the King made his friends forget their 
troubles by reciting poems and tales of chivalry. He spent part of the 
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winter in Kentire> and the rest at the little island of Rachrin, so entirely 
lost to the knowledge of his enemies, that derisive proclamation was 
made for Robert Bruce, lost, stolen, or strayed. The Pope’s legate 
solemnly excommunicated him at Carlisle, with bell, book, and candle ; 
and Annandale was given to the Earl of Hereford, and Carrick to Henry 
Percy, whilst the executions of his relatives and adherents were both 
savage and cruel. 

It was while depressed by such dreadful tidings that Bruce, as he lay 
on his bed at Rachrin, drew counsel and encouragement from the perse- 
vering spider, resolved to stake his fortunes on another cast, and if 
unsuccessful, to die as a warrior in the Holy Land. The spring of 1307 
was coming on, and he had found a friend in Christina, the L.ady of the 
Isles, who furnished him with some vessels, in which Douglas descended 
upon the Isle of Arran, and surprised Brodick Castle, which was full of 
supplies. 

Bruce was not long in following them, and, landing secretly, blew his 
bugle-horn. 

“The King ! ” cried James Douglas ; “ I know his manner of blowing 1 ” 

“The King!” cried Robert Boyd ; “let us make speed to join him I” 

Bruce had brought with him thirty-three galleys, and meditating a 
landing in his own county of Carrick just opposite, he sent a trusty 
friend, named Cuthbert, to feel his way, agreeing that if he found the 
people favourably disposed, he should light a fire as a signal on Turn- 
berry Head. Tlie flame burst out at night, and Hnice and his little band 
embarked ; but, on landing, he found no welcome on the shore, only 
Cuthbert, uiho knelt in dismay to assure the King that he knew not 
what hand had kindled the blaze, it was none of his, for the people were 
terror-stricken, Turnberry Castle was full of English, and he feared that 
it was the work of treachery. Nor has that strange beacon ever been 
accounted for ; it is still believed to have been lit by no mortal hand, and 
the spot where it shone forth is called the Bogle's Brae. Whether 
meteor or watchfire, it lit the way to Robert Bruce’s throne. 

He took counsel whether to return or not; but Ids fiery brother, 
Edward, vowed that for his part he would never return to tlie sea, but 
would seek his adventures by land, and Hnice decided on being led by 
his strange destiny. Percy’s horses and men were quartered in the 
villages round, and falling on them by suqnise, he made a rich booty, 
and drove the remainder to take refuge in the castle. 

A lady of Bruce’s kindred brought him forty men and a supply of 
money and provisions, but, on the other hand, she told him the sad 
new's of the loss of Kildrummie and the death of Nigel; and nearly 
at the same time his two youngest brothers, who hail been to collect 
forces in Ireland, were met as they landcfl by the Macdowalls of 
Galloway, routed, wounded, and made prisoners. They were taken 
to King Edward at Carlisle, and at once hanged without mercy, 
Bruce vowed a deadly vengeance, but he was again put to dreadful 
straits. He had four hundred men with him at Ammock in Ayrshire, 
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when Aymar de Valence and John of Lorn pursued him with eight Cameo 
hundred Highlanders and men-at-arms, setting on his traces a blood- 
hound, once a favourite of his own, and whose instinct they basely iVaniMHgi 
employed against his master. 0/ Bruc€* 

Bruce, hoping to confuse them, divided his followers into three 
bands, appointing them a place of meeting; but the hound was not to 
be thus baffled, and followed up his master's footsteps. Again the 
royal party broke up, the King keeping with him only his foster- 
brother; but again the hound singled out his traces, and followed 
him closely. Lorn sent on five of his fleetest Highlanders to outstrip 
the dog, believing them able to cope w'ith the two whose footmarks 
he saw. Bruce soon saw them dashing after him, and asked hb foster- 
brother, “What aid wilt thou make?’* 

“The best I can,” he said; and the King undertook to deal with 
three, leaving the other two to his foster-brother ; but he had to turn 
aside from his own combat to rescue his companion, and four out of 
the five fell by his hand ; yet he thanked his foster-brother for his 
aid in the encounter. The baying of the hound came near enough 
to be heard, revealing why the enemy had so well distinguished his tread 
and Bruce, who had been sitting under a tree, spent with fatigue, sprang 
up, exclaiming that he had heard that to wade a bow-shot through a 
stream would make any dog lose scent, and he would put it to proof 
by walking down the little stream that crossed the wood. This device 
succeeded, the running water effaced the scent, the hound was at fault, 
and Lorn gave up the attempt. 

Still the hunted pair were in evil case ; they had lost their way, and 
were spent with fatigue, and they could not extricate themselves from 
the forest. By and by they met three wild vagabond-looking men 
coming, with swords and axes, and one with a sheep thrown over his 
shoulders. The King accosted them, and asked whither they were 
bound. They said they sought Robert Bruce, since wherever he was 
there would be fighting. 

“ Come with me," he said ; “ I will take you to him." 

At this they changed countenance, so that he suspected them, and 
insisted that they should walk on before him in fronL without the two 
parties mingling together. At nightfall they came to an empty shed, 
where they killed the sheep ; but Bruce, still on his guard, chose to have 
a separate fire, and to eat and sleep apart beside it, himself and his 
foster-brother taking turns to watch. The foster-brother, heavy and 
exhausted, dropped off to sleep on his watch, and almost at the same 
moment the three robbers fell upon them. Bruce, who slept lightly, 
was on the alert in a moment, and slew the whole three, but not in time 
to save his foster-brother, who died under a blow from the marauders. 

The King then went mournfully on his way to the place of rendezvous, 
and by and by came to a farm, where he was welcomed by a loyal 
goodwife, who declared that she wished well to all travellers for the 
sake of one — King Robert. Here he was joined by one hundred ana 
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fifty men, with his brother Edward and James Douglas ; an(k.the first 
remedy thought of for all their fatigues was to fall on their pursuers, 
who were carousing in the villages. Attacking them suddenly, they 
I inflicted far more injury than had been suffered through this day of 
I pursuit 

Bruce was gathering men so fast, tliat he ventured to give battle to 
Aymar de Valence at Loudon Hill, and defeated him chiefly by using 
the long spears of the Scottish infantry against the horse of the English. 
Aymar went to explain the state of affairs to King Edward at Carlisle. 
Such tidings lashed the old monarch to more vehement action; he 
prepared to set forth at once against the enemy ; but it was not to be. 
Wars were over with him for ever. The sudden death of his daughter, 
Joan, strongly affected him, and at only one day’s march from Carlisle 
he became so ill, that he was forced to rest at Burgh on the Sands, 
where he speedily declined. His last injunctions to his son were, to 
be kind to his little brothers, and to maintain three hundred knights 
for three years in the Holy Land. The report went, tliat he further 
desired that his flesh might l>e boiled off his bt)ncs, and these wrapped 
in a bull’s hide to serve as a standard to the army; but Edward’s 
hatred never was so mad as this w'ould have been, and there is no 
reason to believe in so absurd a story. 

There could perhaps be found no more appropriate monument than 
that in Westminster Abbey, contrasting, as it does, its stem simplicity 
with the gorgeous grace of his father’s inlaid shrine, and typifying well 
the whole story of the fallen, though still devout, crus.ider — the dark 
! grey slab of eastern marble with the inscription : — 


Edw'ardus Primus, Malleus Scotorum. 1 308. Pactum Serva. 
Edward the First The Hammer of the Scots. Keep covenants. 
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King of England, King of Scotland. King of Prance. Etn^eror of Gemtany. 

\yyi. Edward II. 1306. Robert I. 1285. Pluiippe IV. 1308. Henry VII* 

Pope. 

1305. Clement V. 

“ The foolishness of the people *’ is a title that might be given to many 
a son of a wise father. The very energy and prudence of the parent, 
especially when employed on ambitious or worldly objects, seems to 
cause distaste, and even opposition, in the youth on whom his father^s 
pursuits have been prematurely forced. Seeing the evil, and weary of 
the good, it often requires a strong sense of duty to prevent him from 
flying to the contrary extreme, or from becoming wayward, indifferent, 
and dissipated. 

This has been the history of many an heir-apparent ; and of none 
more decidedly than of Edward of Carnarvon. The Plantagenet 
weakness, instead of the stem strength of the house of Anjou, had 
descended to him ; and though he had what Fuller calls “a handsome 
man-case,” his fair and beautiful face was devoid of the resolute and 
fiery expression of his father, and showed somewhat of the inanity of 
regidar features, without a spirit to illuminate them. Gentle, fond of 
music, dancing, and every kind of sport, he had little turn for state 
affairs ; and like his grandfather, Henry III., but with more constancy, 
he clung to any one who had been able to gain his affections, and had 
neither will nor judgment save that of the friend who had won his heart. 

His first friend, and it was a friendship till death, was Piers Gaveston, 
the son of a knight of Guienne. Piers was a few years older than the 
Prince, and so graceful, handsome, ready of tongue, and complete in 
every courtly accomplishment, that Edward I. highly approved of him 
as his son’s companion in early boyhood; and Piers shared in the 
education of the young Prince of Wales and of his favourite sister, 
Elizabeth. Edward I. was a fond father, and granted his son’s friend 
various distinguished marks of favour, among others the ^^ardship of 
Roger, the son and heir of the deceased Edmund Mortimer, warden of 
the Marches of Wales, Whatever were the intentions of Gaveston, 
Roger Mortimer did little credit to his education. The guardian had a 
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xStxvif ward’s property like his own till his majority,^ in order 

^ that he might levy the retainers for the King’s service, and he obtained a 
handsome gratuity from the relatives of the lady to whom he gave the 
Gaveston youth in marriage, and this probably was the extent of the obligations 
to which Gaveston considered himself as bound. 

Both he and his Prince were strongly sensitive to all that was tasteful 
and beautiful ; they were profuse in their expenditure in dress, in 
ornament, and in all kinds of elegances, and delighted in magnificent 
entertainments. They gave one in the Tower of London to the 
princesses, on which occasion an immense expenditure was incurred, 
when the Prince of Wales w'as only fifteen ; and his presents were 
always on the grandest scale to his sisters, who seem to have loved 
him as sisters love an only brother. 

By ami by, however, generosity became profusion, and love of 
pleasure ran into dissipation. Grave men grew uneasy at the idle levity 
of the Prince, and were seriously oflended by the gibes and jests in which 
the tongue of Gaveston abounded, and at which lie was always ready to 
laugh. In 1305 the Prince made apjilieation to Walter Langley, 
Bishop of Lichfield, the King’s treasurer, to supply him with money, 
but was refused, ami spoke improperly in his anger. It is even said that 
he joined Gaveston in the wild frolic of breaking into I^angley’s park, 
and stealing his deer. At any rate, at Midhur>t, on the 13th of June, 
the Bisliop seriously reproved him for his idle life atul love of low 
company ; and the Prince replied with such angry words, that the King, 
in extreme displeasure, sent him in a sort of captivity to Windsor Castle, 
with only two servants. 

All his sisters rose up to take their brother’s part, and assure him of 
their sympathy. The eager high-.spirited Joan, Countess of Gloucester, 
sent him her seal, that he might procure whatever he pleased at her 
cost; and Elizabeth, who was married to Humphrey de Bohun, the 
great Earl of Hereford, wrote a letter of warm indignation, to which he 
replied by liegging her not to believe anything, save that his father was 
acting quite rightly by him ; but a few weeks after he wrote to beg ficr 
to intercede that his “two valets,” tiilbert de Clare and Perot de 
Gaveston, “might be restored to him, as they would alleviate much of 
his anguish.” He addressed a letter with the like petition to his step- 
mother, Queen Margaret, and continued to evince his submission by 
refusing his sister .Mary’s invitations to visit Ijer at her convent at 
.\mbresbury. At the meeting of parliament Edward met his father 
again, and received his forgivenevs. All went well for some time, ami 
he gracefully played his part in the pageantry of his knigluhood and 
the vow of the Swans. 

Gaveston still continued about his person, ami accompanied him to 
the north England. At the parliament of Carlisle, in 1307, the 
Prince besought his father to grant his friend the earldom of Cornwall, 
the richest appanage in the kingdom, just now vacant by the death 
of his cousin, Edmund d’Alroaine, son of the King of the Romans, 
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Whether this presumptuous request opened the King’s eyes to the Camio 

inordinate power that Gaveston exercised over hb son, or whether he 

was exasperated against him by the complaints of the nobles, his reply BaniMkmint 

was, to decree that after a tournament fixed for the 9th of April 

Gaveston must quit the kingdom for ever ; and he further required an 

oath from both the friends, that they would never meet again, even after 

his death. Oaths were lightly taken*in those days, and neither of the 

gay youths was likely to resist the will of the stem old monarch ; so 

the pledge was taken, and the Prince of Wales remained lonely and 

dispirited, while Piers hovered on the outskirts of the English dominions, 

watching for tidings that could hardly be long in coming. 

So much did Edward I. dread his influence, that on his death>bed he 
obliged his son to renew his abjuration of Gaveston’s company, and laid 
him under his paternal malediction should he attempt to recall him. It 
does not appear that Gaveston waited for a summons. He hurried to 
present himself before his royal friend, who had, in pursuance of his 
father’s orders, advanced as far as Cumnock, in Ayrshire. 

Both had bitterly to rue their broken faith, and heavily did the father’s 
curse weigh upon them ; but at first there was nothing but transport in 
their meeting. The merry Piers renewed his jests and gaieties ; he set 
himself to devise frolics and p^eantries for his young master; and 
speedily persuaded him to cease from the toils of war in dreary Scotland, 
and turn his face homewards to the more congenial delights of his 
coronation and his marriage with the fairest maiden in Europe. To 
have made peace with Bruce because the war was an unjust aggression 
would have been noble ; but it was base neither to fight nor to treat, 
and to leave unsupported the brave men who held castles in his name in 
the heart of the enemy’s country. But Edward was only twenty- two, 

Gaveston little older, and sport was their thought, instead of honour or 
principle. Piers even mocked at the last commands of the great Edward, 
and not only persuaded the new King to let the funeral take place 
without waiting for the conquest of Scotland, but to bestow on him even 
the bequest set apart for the maintenance of the knights in Palestine. 

At Dumfries, on his first arrival, the coveted earldom of Cornwall was 
granted to him ; and on his return he was married to the King’s niece, 

Margaret de Clare, daughter to Joan of Acre. He held his head 
■higher th.!!! ever, and showed great discourtesy to the nobility. He 
had announced a tournament at Wallingford in honour of his wedding, 
and hearing that a party of knights were coming to the assistance of the 
barons who had accepted his encounter, he sallied out privately with 
his followers, and attacked and dispersed the allies, so as to have the 
advantage in his own hands in the mel^ Such a dishonourable trick 
was never forgotten, though probably the root was chiefly vanity, which 
seems to have been the origin of all his crimes and of his ruii). 

The chancellor and all the late King’s tried ministers were displaced, 
and some, among whom was the good Bishop of Lichfield, were im- 
prisoned for two years. Gaveston, without any regular appointment, took 
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the great seal into his ovm keeping, and set it to charters which he hlled 
np after his fancy. In the meantime the King set oCf for France, to 
celebrate his marriage with Isabel, the daughter of Philippe le Bel, the 
princess for whose sake the Flemish maiden was pining to death in 
captivity. The seal of this most wretched of unions was, that Philippe 
took this opportunity of |)ersuading the gentle reluctant Edward II. to 
withdraw his protection from the Templars in his dominions, and give 
them up to the horrible cruelty and rapacity of their exterminator. 
Isabers dowry was furnished from their spoils. 

The wedding took place on St. Paul’s Day, 1308, in the presence of 
four kings and queens, and the festivities lasted a fortnight ; after which 
the young bride and bridegroom set off on their return to Dover, where 
Edward’s favourite sister, Elizabeth, was already come to greet the little 
Queen, a beautiful girl of thirteen, proud, high-spirited, and exacting, 
very unwilling to be treated as a child. Her two uncles came with her, 
and a splendid train of nobles ; and two days after their landing 
Gaveston arrived at Dover, when, at first sight of him, Edward nished 
into his anus, calling him brother, and disregarding every one else. 
Almost at the same time tlie King gave his favourite the whole of the 
rich jewellery and other gifts which had been bestoweil on him by liis 
father-in-law, Philipi>e le Bel ; and this was reganied as a great affront 
by the young Queen and her uncles. Gaveston had a childish complaint 
of his own to make — men would not call him by his new title ; and 
presently a proclamation came out, rendering it a crime to speak of him 
as Piers, Piers Gaveston, or as anything but the Karl of Cornwall, 

It was the more resented because he w;i.s not ros[)eclful with other 
men’s titles, and amusetl the King with nicknames fi)r the nobles. 
Thomas, Karl of l.ancastcr, the son of Edmund Chouchback, was “the 
old hog” and the “sLage-player pale, dark, Provenval Aymar de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, he called “ Joseph the Jew ;*'<the fierce Guy, 
Earl of War^vick, “the black dog of Ardennes.” 'fhe stemt Earl swore 
that he should find that the dog could show his teeth ; and when Ciaves- 
ton announced a tournament for the i8th of February at Eeversliam, 
no one chose to attend it, whereupon he jeered at them as cowards. 

The King issued writs summoning his nobles to mwt for his corona- 
tion on the 25th of Febniary, but tlicy took the opportunity of insisting 
that Gaveston should be dismissed from favour. hahvard evasively 
answered that he would attend to their wishes at the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and they were obliged to be content for the present ; but they 
were exceedingly angry that at the coronation Piers appeared more 
splendidly and richly attired than the King himself, and l>caring on a 
cushion the crown of St. Edward, while the Earl of Lancaster carried 
curtana, the sword of mercy, and his brother Henry the rod with the 
dove. The Bishop of Winchester performed the ceremony, Archbishop 
Winchelsea not having returned from his exile ; and the King and Queen 
made magnificent offerings: the King’s being, first, a figure of a king in 
gold, holding a ring ; the second, of a pilgrim given the ring ; intended 
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to commemorate the vision in which St Edward received the coronation- 

ring from St. John the Evangelist. XXXVil 

Gaveston arranged the whole ceremony; but as his own display was CofVMatum 
his chief thought, he managed to affront every one, and more especially 
the young Queen and her uncles, so that Isabel wrote a letter to her 
father full of complaints of her new lord and his favourite^ and Philippe 
entered into correspondence with the discontented nobility. In the 
tournaments in honour of the coronation Piers came off victorious over 
the Earls of Lancaster, Hereford, Pembroke, and Warrenne, and this 
mortification greatly added to their dislike. At the meeting of parlia- 
ment the Barons were so determined against the favourite, that finally 
Edward was obliged to yield, and to swear to keep him out of the 
kingdom, though, to soften the sentence, he gave him the manors of 
High Peak and Cockermouth, and made him governor of Ireland, 
bestowing on him, as a parting token, all the young Queen’s gifts to 
himself— rmgs, chains, and brooches ; another great vexation to Isabel 
He was obliged, at the same time, to grant forty other articles, giving 
greater security to the people. 

Gaveston made a better governor of Ireland than could have been 
expected, repressed several incursions of the wild Irish, and repaired 
the castles on the borders of the English pale ; but his haughty deport- 
ment greatly affronted the Irish barons of English blood, and they were 
greatly discontented with his rule. 

The King was in the meantime doing his utmost to procure the recall 
of the belovcxl Earl, lie wrote to the Pope to obtain absolution from 
his oath, and to tho King of France to entreat him to relax his hostility; 
and he strove to gain his nobles over one by one, granting offices to 
Lancaster, and making concessions to all the rest. Philippe le Bel 
made no answer; Clement V. sent exhortations to him to live in 
harmony with his subjects, but at last absolved Gaveston on condition 
that he should demean himself properly, and submit his differences with 
the Barons to the judgment of the Church. 

Gaveston hurried home on the instant ; his master flew to meet him, 
and received him at Chester with raptures of affection. Thence 
Edward sent explanations to the sheriffs of each county, saying that 
Gaveston having been unjustly and violently banished, it was his duty 
to recall him, to have his conduct examined into according to the laws. 

The Barons, on the other hand, put forth other declarations, persuading 
the people that the King having violated one of the oaths, he evidently 
meant to break the other forty, which r^;arded their personal liberties. 

Gaveston did nothing to mitigate the general aversion. He had not 
learnt wisdom by his first fall, and though the clergy and commons 
meeting at Stamford granted a twenty-fifth of the year’s produce to the 
King, and consented to his remaining so long as he should demean 
himself properly, he soon disgusted them also. He wore the crown 
jewels openly, and affected greater contempt than ever for the Barons, 
till it became popularly said that there were two Kings, the real one a 
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Camko mere subject to the false. The young Queen wrote piteous complaints 
XXXVll. father of her husband*! neglect j and the Countess of Cornwall 

Tki SmAfi/ had still greater wrongs from Gaveston to complain of to her brother, 
LantmUr* the l^arl ^ Gloucester. Dances, sports, and gaieties were the occupa- 
tion of the court, heedless of the storm that was preparing. The 
Barons, jealous, alarmed, and irritated, looked on in displeasure, and 
on the All Saints* Day of 1310, after high mass at St PauPs, the bold- 
spirited Archbishop Winchelsea, in his pontifical robes, standing on the 
step of the altar, made a discourse to the Earls of Lancaster, Lincoln, 
Pembroke, Hereford, and eight other persons, after which he bound 
them by an oath to unite to deliver the kingdom from the exactions of 
the favourite, and pronounced sentence of excommunication against any 
who should reveal any part of their confederation before the time. 

The Earl of Lincoln, the last of the Lacys, shortly after fell sick, and 
made what he thought a death-bed exhortation to the Earl of Lancaster, 
who had married his only daughter, not to abandon Kngl&nd to the 
King and the Pope, but, like the former barons, to resist all infractions 
of their privileges. 

This ^rl of Lancaster was the son of Edmund Crouchback and of 
Blanche of Artois, mother of the Queen of France. He was a fine' 
looking man, devout and gracious, and much beloved by the people, 
who called him the gentle count ; but Gavestoi**s nickname for him of 
the “stage-player” may not have been unmerited, for he seems to have 
been over-greedy of popular applause and inllucnce, and to have 
had much personal ambition ; and it docs not seem certain, though 
Gaveston might be vain, and his master weak and foolish, that 
Lancaster and his friends did not exaggerate their huiUs, and excite 
the malevolence of a nation never tolerant cither of royal favourites 
or of an expensive court. Pembroke was Aymar de Valence, son of 
one of the foreign brothers who had been the banc of Henry III.; but 
now becoming a thorough Englishman, he bore the like malice to the 
unfortunate Gascon' who held the same post as his own fatlior had done. 
Hereford, though husband to the King’s favourite sister, Elizabeth, was 
true to the stout old Bohun, his father, who had sworn to Edward I. 
that he would neither go nor hang. Two poor butterflies, such as 
Edward IL and Gaveston, could have done little injury to the realm, 
but the fierce warriors were resolved to crush them, impatient of the 
calls upon their purses made needful by their extravagance. 

A tournament had been announced at Kennington, and preparations 
were made;, but Gaveston’s jousts were not popular. None of the 
Barons accepted the invitation, and in the night the lists and scaffolding 
were secretly carried away. This mortification was ominoas, but 
Edward’s funds were so low that he could not avoid summoning a 
parliament to meet at "Westminster ; and at their meeting the nobles 
again resorted to the device of Montfort at the Mad Parliament They 
brought their armed followers, and forced the King to consent to the 
appointment of a committee of ordainers, who made him declare that 
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this measure proceeded of his own freewill, and was not to. prejudice Cameo 
the rights of the Crown ; but that their office would expire of itself on XXXVI 
the ensuing Micliaclmas Day. So strangely and inconsistently did they Attack on 
try to bring ab()Ut their own ends without infringing on the constitution. 

Caveston had cither ])rcviously hidden himself, or was driven away 
by the ordainers ; but the King, anxious to escape from their surveil- 
lance, proclaimed an expedition to Scotland, and summoned his vassals 
to meet him at York. Hardly any noble came except Gaveston, and 
they made an ineffectual inroad into Scotland together, after which 
Gaveston shut himself aip in Jlamborough Castle, while the King went 
to London to receive the decision (>f the ordainers. The foremost was, 
of course, tiie l)anishmcnt of Gaveston ; and he went, but only again 
to appear l)efure two iuonths were, past, in the company of the King, 
at York. 

Lancaster and his friends now took up arms and inarched northwards. 

Ivlwanl and his court had proccerlcd to Newcastle, but no army was 
with them ; and (jn the report of the advance of the enemy the King 
lied to 'rynemoufh, and <anbarked in a little boat with his friend, 
leaving behind him his wife, discourteously perhaps, Imt hardly cruelly, 
fur Isabel was the niece of Lancaster, and probably would have been in 
more danger from a sea voyage in a ru<le vessel than from the rebel 
lords. She was, liowever, greatly offended, and was far more inclined 
to her uncle, who wrote her an affectionate letter, than to her regardless 
husband. 

Ldward and Tiers landed at Scarborough, where the King w'as 
obIige<l to leave his bieiul for security, while he went on to raise his 
standard at York. Few ol)eyed the .summons, and Tembruke hastened 
to besiege Searborougli. It was impos.sible to hold out, and Gaveston 
•^urrendcMvd, Teml)ruke and Henry Percy bimling tliemselves for his 
safety to tlie King, under forfeiture of life and limb. Gaveston was 
to be confined in liis own castle of ^YalIingford, and llie T.ail proccedetl 
to escort him lliilher. lUit at Deelington Pembroke left the party to 
visit liis wife, wlu^ was in the neighbourhood, ^nd on rising in the 
morning Gaveston beheld the guard changed. They Ix^re the badge of 
Warwick, and the grim black dog of Ardennes rode exulting at their 
head, 'bhe \mhappy man was set upon a mule, and carried to Warwick 
(’astle, where T.ancaster, Hereford, and Surrey, were met to tlccide his 
fate ill llie noble pile newly raised by Karl Guy, to whom the loftiest 
lower owes its name. 

They set Piers before them, and gave liini a mock trial. At first 
there was a reluctance to shed blood, but a voice c> claimed, Let the 
fox go, an<l you will have to hunt him again.” And it was resolved 
that, in (hTiance of law and of their own honour, Piers Ciaveston 
shouiil die. 

He llung himself on his knees before Lancaster and implored mercy ; 
but in vain he called him “gentle Count.” “Old hog” rankled in the 
mind of the ICarl, who, with his tw'o confederates, rode forth to Blacklow 
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Hill, a knoll between Warwick ami Coventry, ami there, beneath the 
clump of ragged piive«lrccs, they sternly and ruthlessly looked on while, 
on June 19th, 1312, the head of the unfortunate young (Javeston was 
struck off, a victim to his wvn vanity and the inordinate aficction of his 
master. 

Pembroke, regretting either his carelessness or his treachery, when he 
saw the dreadful consequences, went to the King, and satisfied him of 
his inmKencc. Poor lulward was at first wild with grief and rage, but 
his efforts to punish the murderers were fruitless ; ami gradually his 
wnith cooled enough to listen to the mediation of the Pope and King of 
France, and he consented to grant the Harons a pardon. They wanted 
to force him, for their own justification, to declare (laveston a traitor ; 
but, weak as lulward was, his aft'cction could not be overcome. He 
could forgive the murderers, but he could not denounce the memory of 
the murdered friend of his youth. And the liarons were forced to 
content themselves with receiving a free pardon after they had come to 
profess their penitence on their knees before the King enthicjned in 
Westminster Hall. 

Gaveston hml been buried by some friars at Oxford ; but, twelve years 
after, Kdward showo<i how enduring his love had been, by transporting 
I the coiqise to the church he had newly built at I.angley, and [)lacing 
j with his own hands two palls of gold ow the tomb. 
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Kiuil of Eu^lami. Kin^ of Scotland. King of France. Emperor of Germany, 

1J07. kdward II. 1306. Robert I. 1285. Philippe IV, 1308. Henry VII. 

Pofe. 

1305, Clement VI. 

Wirii.E the son of the Hammer of tlie Scots wasted his manhood in ! Cameo 
silken ease, tlie brave thoi^h savage patriots of the North were foot by | 
foot winning back their native soil. Douglas 

I.ord (difford had ])ostcd an Pmglish garrison in Douglas Castle, Casile 
ainl reigned over Douglas Dale, which had been granted to him by 
I'.dward T, on the forfeiture of Baron William. It sorely grieved the 
.spirit of James Douglas to see his inheritance held by the stranger, and 
with Bruce'.s ]iennission he .sought his own valley in disgui.se, revealing 
hijn.self only to an old servant, named Thomas Dickson, who burst into 
tears at the first sight of his young lord, and gave him shelter in his 
cottage. 

Here Douglas lay concealed, while Dickson conducted to him, one | 
by one, his trusty vassals, and me.isurcs were concerted with total 
disregard to the sacred holiday. Once all Passion-tide would have 
been iieaccful for the sake of the Truce of God, but the wrongs of the 
Scots had blotted out all the gentler influences that soften war, and 
in their eyes ju.stified treachery and .sacrilege. On the Palm Sunday of 
1307, when the Knglish troops would come forth in procession to the 
Church of St. Bride, carrying willow boughs in memory of the palm 
branches at Jerusalem, the adlierents of Douglas intended to attack and 
beset them on all sides, and Dtiuglas, by way of encouragement, made 
a grant to Dickson of the lands of Hisleside. Dickson and the other 
secret friends of the Scots mingled in the procession, with their arms 
eoncealetl, and entered the church with the English, and no sooner had 
they disappcare<l within the low doorway than the loud slogan of 
“ Douglas ! Douglas ! ” was heard without. Dickson drew his sword 
and ran upon the English, but the signal had been given too soon, and 
he was overthrown and slain before Sir James came up. The English 
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XXXvil tlefcnded the chancel, hut Dimj^las and Ins armed followers 

" ' prevailed, kdled twenty-six, took twelve prisoners, and set out for the 

! hit P,f rile ti> castle, which, in full security, had hecn left with all the ^ates open, with 

C.o/A*. within but the porter aiul the cook dressing; the dinner, which 

was eaten by very dilTerent quests from those w horn they expected. 

Douglas had not men enough to hold the cattle, and had a great 
dislike to standing a siege. “ I hatl rather hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak ” w’as his saying, ami he therefore resolved to return to 
his king on the mountains, and carry off all the treasine and arms that 
I could be transported from Douglas Dale. As to the n inaiiuler, he 

! showed that French breeding Inul not rooted the barbarian even out of 

1 the ‘‘ gentil Lord James.” lie broke up every barrel of wlu*at, Hour, or 

I meal, stavcil every cask of wine or ale annuig them on the Ihior of the 

i hall, thing the corpses tif dea<l men and hordes upt)n them, slew' his 

; prisoners on tlie lt)]> of the horrible compound, and tinally set fire to the 

I casile, calling it in derision the l>ouglas lardtu'. 

j t'lilTord, enraged at this Imrrible foray, came in j^eison to Douglas 
I Dale, cleansed the fire-scathed walls, budt a new ii>\\er, and entrusti-d 
j the defence to a captain named 'riurlwall. Him Sii James deluded by 
sending fourteen men to diive a herd of ialtl'' p \st the casth*, wlnai 
, 'rhirlwall, intending to plunder the dioveis, icmie foiili, fell into the 
' ambush laid for him by D<*uglas, and was .-^l i'n w idi all his men. 

; It went forth among the I'ngliAh, fh.U idack Sir |ame^ had made 
oath that if he alxule not within his father’s <a-tle. neither should any 
Lngh>hTnan dwell there. The knights of lOlw .ird's e. .'ut nami'd it th(‘ 
“ l\*rilous t'astle of D<*uglas,” ami Loid (’lifl'ihi tbui.d that evim brave 
men made exeuses, and were unwilling to rok i) e o: h**n,air of the loss, 
'or to run the chance of seising to furnis'i a 'ie..!.ii 1 loughis lardei. 

. .Vl tills juncture a young lady, cnlhe.d istii' in ri<m itue, biihoughl her ol 
making her hand the nwaid of ans kmgjit who woiiM li(»ld out the 
I'eriious (.'asile for a se.ir and .i day. Tiie spino 1 .'s;i bdin de W’alton 
took the d.im.sel at her word, and shut Inniself v\> in Douglas C'.isile; 
but Ids jnudeiice did lu t equal his lonrage, he fill a prey to the 
same stratagem which h id ilelmled I'hirlwali, e\i i-p! ih o the b.dl in this 
case was s.ieks of corn insiea<l of w.indrring (aide. I’he young knight 
was slain in the encounter, when las lad\\ i.ttii> W(ie fouml in his 
bosom and brought to .'sir J.unes wl^o w.j-, .o niiu h touchtsl by lids 
; chivalrous mcidentth.it he -paied the rennimier (vl llu* g.inison, and 
j gave them provi'<iuiis and money t** refmn m '.ife'v to ( liftoid,* 

I * I'iie I adstfitiet;' .if IVo! so i .i-ti*- •!. r mV. t,iu; inlei("‘t fiotn 

' Jh<* ( t'i<v luivcr 1.1 leil f-> Ii wi i!:» It,.- I i a .n v-.n-l ” .Seen hv 

iim\ \v t'-.M a » llu* f' a*; 'U I tlu- Mi-.n ■ t ili - i .Ii , .ui'l ilur luMilis .a 

.St l’,r!'i ''s, .i!'l»;d to f*>iin hi- s} iril '.f i' ii..i:i< f . t’,/- i ilj.! I^re r,!!!;; ill hi-- 

car- thr- ugh hf'e. stirring ll!^ hr.irl .ui-f '.v. hi . u I'l r- - , .iu-1 the ln'iiic i>l 

the I> (Uk!.is rtas the: l.ist ‘•}>-*t h«- • u.:lit i i ■ i--. r.'n- i.-Ti i ahi'h hr lost-if with 

MUTi- t?:.t{i :i pair.ut’- lu\c t ’.o! r 1 hiu.:-;r Ui -v.i- i . t t i '• hr {mM . .luil llw’iU'll 
the }i,iri<l w.i- ftchie, the ! t.uii «-vrr t.i- k- 'f .ue! ih*- -o.ru i i'.', V( t ‘•till thr s.imc 
' lir.ift hr'-.ithril jn c^ery WMpJ.aiui il tit : Inuii .s- l.j il v riauntrcl casllcs, 

j lulls cf ho huiuc. 
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Douglas Dale, l^ttrick Forest, and Jeddart, were thus made too 
IcMrible to be held by the English ; but Bruce himself was for a long 
lime disabled by a severe illness, which gave slight hope of recovery. 
At Inverary, the ICarl of Buchan made an attack on him when he was 
still so weak as to be obliged to be supported on horseback by a man on 
either side of him ; but he gaine<J a complete victory, and followed it up 
by such a dreadful devastation, that “ the harrying of Buchan ” W’as a 
j)roverb for half a century. The oaks sunk deep in the mosses bear 
marks of fire on their trunks, as if in memory of this destruction. 

Another victory, a “right fair point of chivalry,” was gained in 
(lalloway by Edward Bruce, who in one year, 1308, took thirteen 
fortresses in that district. Robert might well say that “ he was more 
afraid (jf the bones of l^Jwnid I. than of the living Edward of Caer- 
narvon, and that it was easier to win a kingdom from the son than half 
a f()<jt of land Irom the father ” Edward II. was always intending to 
conn? to Scotland in person, and wasting time in preparations, spending 
subsidies as fast as he collected them, and changing his governors. In 
les', than a year six diffttrcnl rulers were appointed, and, of course, no 
consistent course could be j)ursued by nobles following each other in 
sudi (juick succes^icai. 

At a lonely house near T.yme Water Sir James Douglas captured the 
king’s sister’s son, 'riiomas Randolph, and led him to Bntce. 

“Ncpliew,” said Biaice, “you have hirgotten your allegiance.” 

“ 1 have done nothing of which I have been ashamed,” returned 
Randolph. “You blame me, but you descrv’e blame. If you choose 
to defy the King of I'aigland, why not del)rde the matter like a true 
knight in a ])ilehed field?” 

“ 'I'hat rnny be hereafter,” replied Bnice calmly ; “ but since thou art I 
so rude of speech, it i'N fitting thy proud words should be punished, till i 
th<»u learn luy right and thy duty.” 

Wliatcver was, slrictly speaking, Bruce’s his nephew learnt in 

captivity to respect it, gave in his adhesion to King Roben, was created 
I'hirl of Moray, and became one of the firmest friends of his throne. 
The w orld was beginning to afford the successful man countenance, and 
tlie cunning Philippe le Bel WTotc letters w'hich w'cre to pass thnmgh 
England under the atUlrcss of the Earl of Carrick, but within bore the 
ilirection to King Robert of Scotlaml. 

A vain march of ICdward II. into Scotland was revenged by a horrible 
inroad of tlie Scots iiilo Nortliumberland, up to the veiy' gates of 
Durham. On h-s return, Robert tried to surprise Berwick, but was 
j'lrevented by the barking of a dog, which awakened the garrison. 
He next besit'ged Perth, After having di.scovcred the shallowest part 
of the moat, lie made a feint of raising the siege, and after an absence of 
< ight days made a sudden night attack, w'ading through the moat with 
the w'ater u]) to bis neek, and a scaling-ladder in one hand, while with the 
other he felt his way with his spear. 

“ What,” cried a hTcnch knight, “ shall we say of our lords, who live 
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vvvvur home in ease and jollity, when so brave a knight is here risking his 
_ life to win a miserable hamlet ?** 

saying, the Frenchman rushed after the king and his men, and the 
^ town was taken before the garrison were well awake. 

About the same time Douglas came upon Roxburgh, when the garrison 
were enjoying the careless mirth of Shrovetide. Hiding their armour 
with dark cloaks, Sir James and his men crept on all fours through the 
brushwood till tliey came to the very foot of the battlements, and could 
hear a woman singing to her child that the Black Douglas should not 
touch it, and the sentries saying to each other that yonder oxen were out 
late. Planting their ladders, the Scots gained the summit of the tower, 
killed the sentinels, and bui*stupon the revelry with shouts of “Douglas ! 
Douglas ! ” The goverimr, a gallant Burgundian knight, named Fiennes, 
retreateil into the keep, and held out till he was badly wounded an<l 
forced to siirrentler, when he was sparer!, and retreated, to die in 
England, while the castle was levelled to the ground by Edward Bmce. 

The destruction of these strongholds was matter of great joy to the 
siirroumling peasantry, who had been cruelly despoiled by the English 
soldiers there stationed ; aiul a fanner, named Binning, actually made 
an attempt upon the great fortress of Linlithgow, which was well garri- 
soned by the English. He had been recpiired to furnish the troops with 
hay, and this gave him the opportunity of placing eight strong peasants 
well armed, lying hidden, in the wagon, by which he walked himself, 
while it was driven by a stout cr>untryman, with an axe at his belt, and 
another party were concealed close without the walls. 

The drawbridge was lowered, and the portcullis raised to admit the 
forage, when, at the moment that the wagon stotxl midway beneath the 
arch, at a signal from the farmer, the driver with his axe cut .asunder the 
yoke, the horses started forward, and Binning, with a loud cry, “Cali 
all ! — call all !” drew* the sword liidden under his carter’s fmek, and 
killed the porter. The eight men leapt t)Ut from among the hay, 
and were joined by their friends from the ambush without ; the carl 
umler the doorwaiy prevente<l the gates from being closed, atui the pile 
of hay caught the ]>urtcullis as it fell. 'I'lie Englishmen, surju iscil and 
discomfiteri, had no time to make head against the rustics, and were 
slaughtered or made prisoners ; the ca>tle was given up to the king, 
and Binning received the grant of.m e-".rate, aiuI became a gentleman of 
coat-armour, wdth a wagon argent on his shield, and the harnes,*>cd head 
of a horse for a crest. 

Jedburgh, Stirling, and Edinburgh, were the last castles still in the 
hands of the invaders. The Castle of Edinburgh, ahift on the rock 
j frowning above the towm, had been held by the English full tw'enty 
I years, and, when Randolph was sent to besiege it, was governed by a 
I Gascon knight, named Piers Luband, a kinsman of Gaveston. In 
hatred and suspicion of all connectetl with the minion, the English 
soldiers rose against the foreigner, threw him into a dungeon, and electing 
a fresh captain, made oath to hold out to the last. The rock was 
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believed to be inaccessible, and a blockade appeared to be the only means 
of reducing the garrison. This had already lasted six weeks, when a 
man named Frank, coming secretly to Randolph, told him that his 
father had formerly been governor, and that he, when' a youth, had been 
in the habit of scrambling down the south face of the rock, at night, to 
visit a young damsel who lived in the Grass-market, and returning in the 
same manner ; and he undertook to guide a party by this perilous ascent 
into the very heart of the castle. 

Randolph caught at the proposal, desperate as it was, and selecting 
thirty men, chose an excessively dark night for the adventure, Frank 
went the first, climbing up the face of the precipice with hands and feet ; 
then followcil Sir Andrew Grey ; thirdly, Randolph himself ; and then 
the rest of the party. The ascent was exceedingly difficult and dangerous, 
especially in utter darkness and to men in full armour, fearing to make 
the slightest noise. Coming to a projecting crag, close under the wall, 
they rested to collect their breath and listen. It was the moment when 
the guards were going their rounds, and, to their horror, they heard a 
soldier exclaim, as he threw a pebble down on them, “ Away — I see you 
well ! ” A few more stones, and every man of them might have been hurled 
from the cliff by the soldiers merely rolling down stones on them. They 
dared not move, ami a few moments* silence proved that the alarm had 
been merely a trick to startle the garrison — ^a jest soon to turn to earnest. 

When the guard had passed on, the brave Scots crept to the foot of the 
wall, where it was only twelve feet high, and fixed the iron hook of their 
rope-ladder to the top of it. Ere all had mounted, the clank of their 
weapons had been heard, shouts of treason arose, and the sentinels 
made a brave resistance ; but it was too late, and after some hard fight- 
ing the survivors of the garrison were forced to surrender. Sir Piers 
Liiband, on being released from his dungeon, offered his services to 
King Robert, whereupon the English laid all the blame of the loss of 
the castle upon him, declaring that he had betrayed them. Randolph’s 
seizure of Edinburgh was considered as the most daring of all the many 
gallant exploits of the Scots. 

llruce forayed Cumberland, and threatened Bei^vick, so that the poor 
Countess of Buchan was removed from thence to a more secure place of 
captivity. lie also pursued his enemies, the Macdougals of Lorn, up 
the passes of Cmachan Ben, and even hunted them into the Isle of Man, 
where he took Rushyn Castle, and conquered the whole island. In his 
absence, Eilwartl Bnice took Dundee, and besieged Stirling, until the 
governor, Philip Mowbray, was reduced to such straits by famine, that 
lie begged for a tnice, in which to go and inform the King of England 
of the state of affairs, promising to surrender on the Midsummer Day of 
the following year, if he were not relieved before that time. Edward 
Bruce granted these terms, and allowed Mowbray to depart. Robert 
was displeased at such a treaty, giving a full year to the enemy to collect 
their forces ; but his brother boldly answered, “ Let Edward bring every 
man he has, wc will fight them ; ay, and more too ! ” King Robert saw 
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more danger than diil the reckless prince, but he resolved to abide by 
his brother’s word, though so lightly given. It was, in fact, a challenge 
to the decisive battle, which was to determine . whether firuce or 
IMnntagenet should reign in Scotland. 

Mowbray’s appeal met with attention at court. Kdward 11. had 
newly recovered from the loss of Gaveston, and hoped by some signal 
success to redeem. his credit with his subjects. He sent his cousin, the 
ICarl of Pembroke, who was well experienced in .Scottish wars, to tlie 
North ; despatched, writs to ninety-three barons to meet him with their 
retainers at Newcastle, three weeks after K.aster 1313 ; summoned all 
the Irish chiefs under his obedience to come with Uicliard de Ihirgh, 
Earl of Ulster ; called in Gascon troops, placed a fleet under the charge 
of John of Argyle, anti took every measure for the supply of his army 
with provisions, tents, and every other necessary, h'or once the activity 
anti spirit of l\is father seemed to have tlescentletl upt)n him, and as the 
summer of 1313 drew on, he set out with Queen Isabel, and their infant 
son the Prince of Wales, to .St. Alban’s Abl)ey, where, ainitl ])iayers 
and orterings for the success of Ids enterprise, he hade her farewell. 

At berwick he met his Ju»>t, ami, to his ilisappointment, fountl that 
four of the ilisaflccted carl.s, Lancaster, W.iiwiek, Arundel, and War- 
I renue, had al)sented themselves ; hut they had sent their vassals in full 
force. I'.dward’s troops, at the lowest com)>uiati»>n, cuuKl not have 
been loss than 100,000, of whom 40,000 were mounted, and 3,000 of 
these were knights ami stpures, both men ami hoises sheailied in plate- 
armour. 

To meet tins force, Bruce could only mu.ster 40,000 men, ]>norly 
armed, and few' of them nu)imte<l, and those on small mugh mountain 
! steeds, utterly incapable of withstanding the shock of the liuge Elemi^li 
chargers ridden by the JCnglish knights. 'I’hc fatal power ol the I'.ng- 
lish long-bow' was likewise well km>wn to the Siol^ ; but Ihucc himself 
was a tried captain, and the greater |>art of his follow ers had been long 
trained by succession of fierce conflicts. 'I'luy had many a wrong Ut 
revenge, and they fought for home and hearth ; stirii, scveii*, savage, 
and res<dute, they were men to whom defeat wouiil have bi ought tar 
worse than death, unlike the gay chivalry who had ridden from England 
as to a summer excursion. 

'I'lie army met in the 'I\»rwo<Kj, near Stirling, and were reviewed with 
cheerfulness by King Robert. He reM>lved to compensate for the inferi- 
ority of his cavalry by fighting on foot, and by abiding the attack in a 
field called the New J*ark, which was so covered with trees ami brush- 
j wood, and broken by swamps, ih.at the enemy’s horse would lo.se their 
! .advantage; and on the left, in the only ojien ami levil ground near, he dug 
j |)its and trenches, and filled them with poinleil stakes ami iron weapons 
I called callhorps, so as to impede the possible charge of tlie knights. 

The little bum, or brook, of Pannock, running through rugged ground 
, covere<l with woorl, protected his right, and the village of St.Ninian was 
I in front. He divided his little army into four ]vii ts : the first under his 
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brother Edward ; the second under Douglas and young Walter, High 
Steward of Scotland j the third under Randolph ; and the fourth body, 
the reserve, under his own command. The servants and baggage were 
placed on an eminence in the rear, still called Gillies Hill. . 

By this time it was the 23d of June, and early on Sunday morning | 
the soldiers heard mass and confessed as dying men, then kept the vigil 
of St. John by fasting on bread and water. Douglas and Sir Robert 
Keith rode out to reconnoitre, and came back, reporting to the king 
that the enemy were advancing in full force, with banners displayed and 
ill excellent array ; but warily spreading a rumour among the Scots 
that they were confused and disorderly. 

In efiect, ICdward 11 . had hurried on so hastily and inconsiderately, 
that his men and horses w’cre spent and ill-fed when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling. Two miles from thence, he sent 800 horse- 
men with Sir Robert Cliflbrd, with orders to outflank the Scottish 
army, and throw themselves into the town. Concealed by the village 
nf St. Ninian, this body had nearly eflected their object, when they 
were observed by the keen eye of Bruce, who had directed his nephew 
to be on the watch against this very manoeuvre. 

Riding up on his little pony to Randolph, he upbraided him, saying, 

“ Thoughtless man, you have lightly kept your trust ! A rose has fallen 
from your chaplet ! ” 

Randolph at once hurried off with a small body of his best men to 
repair his error ; but presently his little party were seen so holly pressed 
by the English, that J)ouglas entreated to be allowed to hasten to his 
rescue. “ You shall not move,” said the King. “ Let Randolph free 
himself as he may. I will not alter my order of battle, nor lose my 
vantage of ground.” j 

“ My liege,” cried Lord James, as the heavily-armed knights and ! 
horses closed in on the few Scottish foot, “ I cannot stand by and see 
Randolph perish when I can give him help ! By your leave I must go j 
to his succour ! ” 

Robert siglie l consent, and Douglas hastened ofl"; but at that moment 
he beheld the English troop m confusion, some horses rushing away 
maslcrle.^s, and the rest galloping off, while the Scots stood compactly 
among their dead enemies. “Halt!” then said Douglas, “ they have 
won ; we will not les.sen their glory by seeking to share it.” 

By this time the foremost English battalions, with the Earls of 
Gloucester ami Hereford, had come into the New Bark, and were 
near cnougli to see King Robert, with a gold crown on his helmet, 
riding on his pony along the front of his lines. A relation of Here- 
ford’s, Sir Henry Bohun, upon this sight, rode impetuously forw'ard to 
make a sudden attack on the leader, expecting to bear him down at 
once by the weight of his war-horse. 

Bruce swerved aside, so as to avoid the thrust of the lance, and at 
the same moment, rising in his stinups, with his battle-axe in hand, he 
dealt a tremendous blow as Sir Henry w^as carried past ; and such w^as 
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V vv^f r knight dropped dead from his horse, with 

^ ' ‘ I his skull cleft nearly in two. 

/^itMM 0 ck- The Scottish chiefs, proud of their King’s prowess, but terrified by 
the peril he had run, entreated him to be more careful of his person ; 
but he only returned by a tranquil smile, as he looked at the blunted 
edge of his w'eapon, saying “ he had spoilt his good battle-axe.” 

In revenge for this attack, the Scots pursued the English vanguard 
for a short distance, but the king recalled them to their ranks anti made 
a speech, calling on them all to be in arms by break of day, forbidding 
any man to break his line for pursuit or plunder, and promising that the 
heirs of such as might fall should receive their inheritance without the 
accustomed feudal fine. 

All night there was the usual scene ; the smaller and more resolute 
I army watched and prayed, the larger revelled and slept. Edward, 

I among his favourites and courtiers, had hardly believed that there would 
: be any battle, and had no notion of generalship, keeping his whole 
I army compressed together, so that their large numbers were encumbering 
i instead of being available. Five hundre<l horse were cli>sely attached 
; to his person, with the luarl of Pembroke, Sir Tngeltram de Umfravillc, 
and Sir Giles do Argentine, the last a gallant knight of St. John. 

; When he rode forsvard in the morning, Edward was absolutely amazed 
I at the sight of tlie well-ordered lines of Scottish infantry, anti turning 
i to Umfmville, asked if he really thought those Sev^ts would fight ! At 
I that moment Abbot Maurice of Inchaffray, who had ju-t been cclebrat- 
! ing mass, came bare-footed before the array, holding uj) a crucifix, and 
raising his hand in blessing, as all the army bent to the earth, with the 
i pniycrs of men willingly offering themselves. 

I “ 'fhey kneel! they kneel!” cried Edward. “They are asking 
I mercy.” 

! “Tliey are, my liege,” said Umfraville, “ but it is of God, not of us. 
These men will win the day, tir die upon the field.” 

' ” He it so,” said the King, and gave the wool. 

The Earls of ( iloucoter an«l Hereford rushed to the charge with loud 
war-cries. Each .Scot st«KKl fast, blowing wild notes on I lie horn lie 
wore at his neck, and the close ranks of infantry stood like rocks 
against the encounter of the maile«l horse, their spears clattering 
against the armour in the shock till the hills rang again, Randolph 
meanwhile led his sijuare steadily on, till it seemed swallowed up in the 
, >ea of English ; and Keith, with the five hundreil horsemen of tin* 
Scots army, making a sudden turn around Milton bog, burst in flank 
upon the English archery, ever the main strength of the army. The 
i'»iig-bow had won, and was again to win, many a fair field; but at 
llannockbum the manreuvre of the Scots was ruinous to the yeomanry, 

I who had no weaiions fit for a close encounter wnth mounted men-at- 
' arms, and were trodden down and utterly dispersed, 
j The ground was hotly contested by the two armies ; banners rose 
. and fell, and the whole fichl w.as slippoiy witli blootl and strewn with 
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fragments of armour, shivers of lances and arrows, and rags of scarfs 
and pennons. The English troops began to waver. “ They fail I they 
fail ! ” was the Scottish cry, and as they pressed on with double 
vehemence there rose a shout that another host was coming to their 
aid. It was only the servants on the Gillies Hill, crowding down in the 
excitement of watching the battle, but to the dispirited English they 
aj^peared a formidable reinforcement of the enemy ; and Robert Bruce, 
profiting by the consternation thus occasioned, charged with his reserve, 
and decided the fate of the day. His whole line advancing, the 
English array finally broke, and began to disperse. Earl Gilbert of 
Gloucester made an attempt to rally, and, mounted on a noble steed, a 
present from the King, rode furiously against Edward Bruce ; but his 
retainers hung back, and he was borne down and slain before his 
armorial bearings were recognised. Clifford and twenty-seven other 
Baroiis were slain among the pits, and the rout became general. The 
Earl of Pembroke, taking the King’s horse by the bridle, turned him 
from the field, and his five hundred guards went with him. Sir Giles 
de Argentine saw them safely out of the battle, then saying, “ It is not 
my custom to fly ! ” he bade Edward farewell, and turned back, crying, 
“ An Argentine ! ” and wms slain by Edward Bruce’s knights. 

Douglas followed hotly on the King, with sixty horse, and on the way 
met Sir Laurence Abemethy with twenty more, coming to join the 
English ; but finding how matters stood, the time-serving knight gladly 
proceeded to hunt the fugitives, and they scarcely let Edward II. draw 
rein till he had ridden sixty miles, even to Dunbar, whence he escaped 
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Bannockburn was the most total defeat which has ever befallen an 
English army. Twenty-seven nobles were killed, twenty-two more and 
sixty knights made prisoners, and the number of obscure soldiers slain, 
<ln)wned in the Forth, or killed by the peasantry, exceeds calculation. 
'Fhc camp was taken, with an enormous booty in treasure, jewels, rich 
robes, fine horses, herds of cattle, machines for the siege of towns, and, 
ill short, such an amount of baggage that the waggons for the transport 
H ere numerous enough to extend in one line for sixty miles. Even the 
King’s signet was taken, and Edward was forced to cause another to be 
made to supply its place. One prisoner was a Carmelite friar named 
Baston, whom Edward of Caernarvon had brought with him to 
celebrate his victory in verse ; whereupon Robert imposed the same 
task by way of ransom, and the poem, in long rhyming Latin verses, is 
.-,lill extant. 

'I'he plunder was liberally shared among the Scottish army, and the 
])risoners were treated with great courtesy and generosity. The slain 
were reverently buried where they fell, except Lord Clifford and the 
I'arl of Gloucester, whose corpses were carried to St. Ninian’s kirk, 
and sent with all honour to England. 

liruce hail not forgotten that the blood of the Clares ran in his own 
veins, and that Gloucester had warned him of his danger at King 
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Edwartrs court : he not only lamented for the youn[T Karl, but he 
released Ralph de Monthermer, the stc|)father of Karl Gilbert, and 
^ave him the si^iet ring of Edward II. to Iwar home. 

Gilbert was the last m.ale of the stout old line of De Clares, 
Gloucester, and his estates descended to his three sisters —Margaret, the 
widow of Gnveston ; Eleanor, the wife of Hugh le Despenscr ; and 
Elizabeth, wlio shortly after married Jt)hn de lUirgh, ICarl of Ulster. 

The h'.arl of Hereford had taken refuge in Roth well Castle, but was 
unable to hold it out, and surrendered. Ho w.as exoiianged for captives 
no less precious to Robert llruee than his well-earned crown, 'fhe wife, 
daughter, and sister, who had been twi^oners for eight years, w'ere set 
free, together with the Rishop of Glasgow, now blind, and the yemng 
Earl of Mar. Marjory lirucc luul grown from a child to a maiilen in 
her English priMm, and she was soon betrothed to the young Waller, 
Steward of Scotlaml ; but it was enacted that if she sliould remain 
! witlunit a brother the crown should tlesceml to her uncle bMward. 

That muEummer battle of Ranuockburn undid all the work of 
Edward I., and made Scotland on indc[)cndent kingdojn for three 
hundred years longer. Ill gtwernment, a diseontenletl nobility, ami a 
feeble king, hatl brought England so low, that the troops could not 
sliake olT their dejectit)n, ami a hurubv^l would lice before two or three 
Scottish soldiers. Rruce ravaged the northern counties «*vury summer, 
leaving famine and peMilence behind him ; but hklwanl II. had neither 
^piril nor resolution to make war or ]>cace. The mc‘dialion of the Tope 
and King of I'rance was ineffectual, and years of waifart* passed on, 
impressing habits of perpetual ’licence and roi)bery upon the Ixjrderer.s 
of either nation. 
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r.72. Kdward (. Robert 1 . 1285. Philippe IV. 1292. Adolph. 
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1314. Louis V. 
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i jop Ibiiicdirt XL 

1305, Clement V. 


( RiiSADKS were over. The dream of Edward I. had been but a dream, 
and self'interc.st and ambition directed the swords of Chri.stian prince.-- 
ai^jainst each oilier rather than against the common foe. The Western 
Church was lapsing into a state of decay and corruption, from which she 
wa.s only partially to recover at the cost of disruption and disunion, and 
the power which the mighty Popes of the twelfth century had gathered 
into a head became for that very cause the tool of an unscrupulous 
monarch. 

'file colony of Latins left in Palestine had proved a most unsuccessful 
e.xperiment ; the climate enervated their constitutions ; the foitlains.^ as 
those were called who ^Yere born in the East, had all the bad qualities 
of degenerate races, and were the scorn and derision of Arabs and 
Europeans alike ; nor could the defence have been kept up at all had it 
not been for the constant recruits from cooler climates. Adventurous 
young men tried their .swords in the East, banished men there sought 
to recover their fame, the excommunicate strove to win pardon by his 
:>word, or the forgiven to expiate his past crime ; and, besides these 
irregular aids, the two military and monastic orders of Templars and 
lIos])itallers were constantly fed by supplies of young nobles trained to 
arms and discipline in the numerous commanderies and preceptorics 
scattered throughout the West. 

Admirable ns warriors, desperate in battle, offering no ransom but 
their scarf, these knightly monks were the bulwark of Christendom, and 
would have been doubly effective save for the bitter jealousies of the two 
orders against each other, and of both against all other Crusaders. 
Not a disaster happened in the Holy Land but the treachery of one 
order or the other was said to have occasioned it, and on the whole the 
greater degree of obloquy seems usually, whether justly or not, to have 
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lighted on the Knights of the Temple. They were the richer and the 
prouder of the two orders ; and as the duties of the hospital were not 
included in their vows, they neither had the same claims to gratitude 
nor the softening influence of the exercise of charity, and were simply 
stern, hated, dreaded soldiers. 

After a desperate siege. Acre fell, in 1292, and the last remnant of the 
Latin possessions in the East was lost. The Templars and Hospitallers 
fought with the utmost valour, forgot their feuds in the common danger, 
and made such a defence that the Mussulmans fancied that, when one 
Christian died, another came out of his mouth and renewed the conflict; 
but at last they were overpowered by force of numbers, and were finally 
buried under the ruins of the Castle of the Templars. The remains of 
the two orders met in the Island of Cyprus, which belonged to Heniy' 
de Lusignan, claimant of the crown of Jerusalem. There they mustered 
their forces, in the hope of afresh Cmsade ; but as time dragged on, and 
their welcome wore out, they found tliernselves obliged to seek new 
quarters. The Knights of the Hospital, true to their vows, won sword 
in hand the Isle of Rhodes from the Infidel, and prolonged their 
existence for five centuries hmger as a great maritime j'ower, the guar- 
dians of the Mediterranean and the terror i»f the African corsairs. 
The Knights Templars, in an evil hour for themselves, resolved to spend 
their time of expectation in their numerous rich ct)minanderies in 
Europe, where they had no employment but to collect their revenues 
jind keep their swords bright ; ami it cannot but he supposed that they 
winild thus be tempte<l into vicious and overbearing habits, while the 
sight of so formidable a band of warrior>, owmijig no olx;dience but to 
their (irand Master and the Pope, must liave Int u alarming to the 
s(jvereign of the country. Still there are no token^ of their having 
disturbed the peace during the tw'cnty-two yeais iliat their exile lasted, 
and it was the \iolencc of a king and the truckling of a pope th.it 
cflected their ruin. 

Philippe IV., the pest of Fnance, had U'.ed )iis power over the Erench 
clergy to misuse and persecute the fierce old Poutilf Uoniface VHI., and 
it ivas no fault of Phili])pe that the murdt-r of Jk rkei w as not parodied 
at Anagni. Fortunately for the malevolent (le-igii'. of the king, his 
messengers quaiJed, and contented them^eIv(s with terrifying the old 
man into a frenzied suickle inste.a<l of tlu in>-eiveN >laving him. The next 
Pope lived so few d.ays after his election that it w a^ 1 relieved that j^oison 
had removed him, .and the canlinals remainetl siait up for nine months 
at Perugia trying in vain to come to a fresh choice. I'mally, Philippe 
fixed their choice on a wretched (lascon, w iio toi»k the name of (dement 
V.. first, however, m.'iking him swear to fullil six CMuditions. the last 
' and most dreadful of which wa.^ to reinaiji a seuet until the time when 
' the fulfilment should be required of him. 

Lest his unfortunate tool .should esca]ie from his grasp, or gain the 
protection of any other sovereign, Philippe trausplaiUcd the whole papal 
! court to Avignon, which, though it used to l)elong to the Roman empire, 
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had in the break-up after the fall of the Swabian house become ini 
effect part of the French dominions. ' XXXIX. 

There the miserable Clement learnt the sixth condition, and not RUctioHof 
daring to oppose it, gave the whole order of the Templars up into his 
cruel hands, promising to authorize his measures, and pronounce their 
abolition. Philippe’s first measure was to get them all into his hands, 
and for this purpose he proclaimed a Crusade, and actually himself took 
the Cross, with his son-in-law Edward IL, at the wedding of Isabel. 

Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master, hastened from Cyprus, and 
convoked all his chief knights to take council with the French king on 
this laudable undertaking. He was treated with great distinction, and 
even stood godfather to a son of the king. The greater number of the 
Templare were at their own Tower of the Temple at Paris, with others 
dispersed in numbers through the rest of France, living at ease and 
securely, respected and feared, if not beloved, and busily preparing 
for an onslaught upon the common foe. 

Meanwhile, two of their number, vile men thrown into prison for 
former crimes, — one French, the other Italian, — had been suborned by 
Philippe’s emissaries to make deadly accusations against their brethren, 
such as might horrify the imagination of an age unused to consider 
evidence. These talcs, whispered into the ear of Edward II. by his 
wily father-in-law, together with promises of wealth and lands to be 
wrested from them, gained from him a promise that he would not 
withstand the measures of the French king and Pope ; and, though he 
was too much shocked l)y the result not to remonstrate, his feebleness 
and inconsistency unfitted him either to be a foe or a champion. 

On the 14th of September, 1307, Philippe sent out secret orders to Arrest of tfte 
his seneschals. On the 13th of October, at dawn of day, each house of 
the Templars was surrounded with armed men, and ere the knights | 
could rise from their beds they were singly mastered and thrown into 
prison. 

I'wo days after, on Sunday after mass, the arrest was made known, 
and the crimes of which the unfortunate men were accused. They 
were to be tried before the grand inquisitor, Guillaume Humbert, a 
Dominican friar ; but in the meantime, to obtain witness against them, 
they were starved, threatened, and tortured in their dungeons, to gain 
from them some confession that could be turned against them. Out of 
six hundred knights, besides a much greater number of mere attendants, 
there could not fail to be some few^ whose minds could not withstand 
the misery of their condition, and between these and the two original 
calumnies a mass of horrible stories was worked up in evidence. 

It was said that while outwardly wearing the white cross on their 
robe, bearing the vows of chivalry, exercising the holy offices of priests, 
and bound Ijy the monastic rules, there was in reality an inner society, 
bound to be the enemies of all that was holy, into which they were 
admitted upon tlicir reviling and denying their faith, and committing 
outrages on the cross and the images of the saints. It was further said 
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that they worshipped the devil in the shape of a black cat, and wore his 
image on a cord rouiul their waists, that tht‘y anointed a great silver 
head with the Hit of murilered children, that they practised every kind 
of sorcery, performed mass improperly, never went to confession, and 
had betrayed Palestine to the Infidels. 

For the last count of the indictment the blood that had watered 
|“Canaan for two hundrctl years was answer enough. As to the con- 
fessional, the accusation emanated from the Dominicans, who were 
jealous of the Tein[)lars confessing to priests of their own order. With 
respect to the mass, it appears that the habits of tlie d'emplars were 
similar to those of the Cistercian monks; who, till the I.ateran Council, 
had not elevated the Most to receive ad<»ration from the jteople. 

'riu' accusation of magic naturally adhereil to al)le men conversant 
with tlie Fast, 'fhe head was found in the tetnple at Paris. It was 
made of silver, reseml)led a beautiful woman, and was, in fact, a 
reli<[uary containing the bones of one of the I i,ooo virgin', of Cologne. 

■’ but trutli wa'' not wanted ; and under the inlluence of solitary impri- 
' soninent, Ininger, damp, ami loathsome <inngeons, and two years of 
! terror and mi^cl ^^ enough of confessions had been extorted for Philij)pe’s 
‘ purpose hy the ye.if 

! Many had died uiuK r their sufferings, and some l)ad at first confessed 
in their agonies, and, wlien no longer tortured, had retrneteil all their 
declaration>. willi Ihuou-. Those became dangeoms, ami were therefore 
; <leclared to be relapsr<| heretics, and fifty-six were burnt by slow degrees 
i in a great iiKlosure, siiiroumled by stakes, all crying out, ami ])raying 
; devouil) and like good C'bristians till the la^t. 

! Having thus horribly intimidated recusant witnesset;, tlie king can>.ed 
' the Ikipe to convoke a synod at Paris, l)eft>re which tin- (band MasU-r, 
Jacques tie M(day, was citerl. He was a brave old soldier, but m^ schol.ir, 

, ami darkness, bnng*-r, torture, and tlisiress bad s») affeett-d him, that 
; when bnuiglit into the lig>>t of day lie stood hol'ore tlie prolati's ami 
barons, among whom he ha<! once been foremost, s.) nitt-rlv l>e\\ iKlered 
' and confusod that the judges uere tore<ti to remaml him for two days 
I to recover Ins faculties. 

j When brought hefon' them again lie was fitrmally asked wliethor he 
i would <lefend his <»rder, tir plead for himself. He made answer that he 
! should he eonternplible in his own eyes and those of all tin- world did 
j he not di-fend an ttrder whii h had done so much for him, lull that he 
j was in >ueh poverty that he had not fourpence left in the world, and 
: that he must lu'g for an advocate, to whom he would tnenlion the great 
j kings, princes, barons, bishops, .and knights wIiom’ witm-ss would at 
I once dear his knights from the nionstrf)us charges bomght against them, 
i d'hereiij’on he was t«)ld that atlvocatcs wa-re not allowed to men 
I accused (T heresy, and that he hn«l belter take care how he ct)ntradicte<l 
I hi-, own deposition, or he wouM be condemned as relapsed. His own 
deposition, as three cardinals avouched that he liad ma<le it before them, 
was then translated to him from the Latin, which he did nut understand. 
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In horror-struck amazement at hearing such words ascribed to himsell^ Cambo 
the old knight twice made the sign of the cross, and exclaihied, ** If the 3 C 3 ^IX. 

Cardinals were other sort of men, he should know how to deal with Trial 
them I ” MoUf. 

He was told that the Cardinals were not there to receive a challenge 
to battle, “No,’* he said, “that was not what he meant; he only 
wished that might befall them which was done by the Saracens and 
Tartars to infamous liars, whose hea^s they cut off.” 

He was sent back to prison and brought back again, less vehement 
against his accusers, but still declaring himself a faithful Christian, and 
begging to be admitted to the rites of religion; but he was left to 
languish in his dungeon for two years longer, while two hundred and 
thirty-one witnesses were examined before the commissaries. In May, 

1 31 1, five hundred and forty-four persons belonging to the Order were 
led before the judges from the different prisons, while eight of the most 
distinguished knights and their agent at Rome undertook their defence. 

Their strongest plea was, that not a Templar had criminated himself, 
except in France, where alone torture had been employed ; but they 
could obtain no hearing, and a report was drawn up by the commissaries 
to the so-called Council of Vienne. This was held by Clement V. in 
the early part of 1312 ; and on the 6th of March it passed a decree 
abolishing the Order of the Temple, and transmitting its possessions to 
the Knights of St. John. 

There were other councils held to try the Templars in the other AhoUtionof 
lands where they had also been seized. In England the confessions of 
the knights tortured in France were employed as evidence, together x\\2. 

with the witness of begging friars, minstrels, women, and discreditable 
persons ; and on the decision of the Council of Vienne the poor knights 
confessed, as well they might, that their Order had fallen under evil 
report, and were therefore pardoned and released, with the forfeiture of 
all their property to the hospital. Their principal house in England 
was the Temple in Fleet Street, where they had built a curious round 
church in the twelfth century, when it was consecrated by the Patriarch 
Heraclius of Jerusalem. The shape was supposed to be like the Holy 
Sepulchre to whose sendee they were devoted; but want of space 
obliged them to add a square building of three aisles beyond. This, 
with the rest of their property, devolved on the Order of St. John, who, 
in the next reign, let the Temple buildings for 10/. per annum to the 
law students of London, and in their possession it has ever since con- 
tinued. The ancient seal of the knights, representing two men mounted 
upon one horse, was assumed by the benchers of one side of the Temple, 
though in the classical taste of later times the riders were turned into 
wings, and the steed into Pegasus ; while their brethren bear the lamb 
and banner, likewise a remembrance of the Crusaders who founded the 
round church, eight of whom still lie in effigy upon the floor. 

In Spain the bishops would hardly proceed at all against the | 

Templars, and secured pensions for them out of the confiscated j 

z 
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property. In Portugal they were convcrtefl into a new Order for 
the defence of the realm. In Ciermany they wtfre allowed to die out 
unmolested ; but in Italy Philippe’s influence was more felt, and they 
were taken in the same net with those in France. Then? the King’s 
coffers were replenishes! with their spoil, very little of which ever found 
its way to the Knights of St. John. The knights who half confessed, 
and then recanted, were put to death ; those who never confessed at 
all wore left in prison ; those who admitted the guilt of llie Order were 
rewarded by a misei-ahle existence at large. The great dignitaries, — 
Jacques de Molay, the (Irand Master, and Ouy, the son of the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, the Commander of Norinamly, and two otheis,- -languished 
in captivity till the early part of 1314, when they were led out before 
Notre Dame to hear their sentence read, condemning them to per- 
petual imprisonment, and rehe.arsing their own cimfession once more 
against them. 

The Ciiaml Master .and (luy of Auvergne, both nld men, wasted 
with imprisonment and torture, no sooner saw the face of day, the 
grand old cathedral, ami the assembly of the pet)ple, than they loudly 
protested that these false and shameful confessions were none of theirs ; 
that their «lead brethren were noble Knights and true Christians; anti 
that these foul slamlers had never !)cen uttered by them, but invented 
by wickc'l men, who asked them questions in a language they did not 
under'.tand, while they, noble barons, belled knights, sworn Crusa<lers, 
wtre ■>treleheil on the rack. 

'rhe bishops present were shocked at the exposure of their treatment, 
and placed them in the hands of the Provost of Paris, saying that they 
would consider their c.ase the next morning. Ihit Philippe, dreading a 
reaction in their favour, declare<l them relapsed, and condenmc<l them 
to tlie flames that very night, the iSth of March. .V picture is extant 
in Germany, said to have been of the lime, showing the meek face of 
the whitcdiaireil, white-bearded Mulay, his features tlrawn witli w'asting 
misery, his eyes one mute appeal, his fiamis bound over the large cross 
on his breast. lie die«l proclaiming ali»\id the innocence of his Order, 
and listene«l to with pity and indignation by the people. Ilis last cry, 
ere the flames stilled his voice, was an awful Mimim>ns to Pope Clement 
to meet him before the tribumal of Heaven wiiliiu fi'iiy days; to King 
Philippe to .a]q)ear there iu a year and a day. 

t. lenient \ . actually died on the 20th of April ; and winie his nephews 
and servants were plundering his treasure^ his eorjvs'^ was consumed by 
fire caught from the wax lights around his liier. Ili^ tyrant, Philippe 
le Bel. was but forty-dx years of age, still young-looking and handsome ; 
hut the decree had gone firth against him, and he fell into a b,id stale 
of health. He was thrown from his horse while jmnsuing a wild boar, 
and the accident brought on a low fever, which, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1314, brought him likewise to the grave. He left three sons, all 
perishing, after unhappy marriages, in the flower of their age, and one 
daughter, the disgrace and misery of France and Fnghind alike. 
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So perished the Templars ; so their persecutors ! It is one of the CamAo ! 
darkest tragedies oP that age of tragedies ; and in many a subsequent X3^IX. 
page shall we trace the visitation for their blood upon guilty France and Deaikof 
on the line of Valois. They were not perfect men. They have left an 
evil name, for they were hard, proud, often licentious, men, and the 
“Red Monk” figures in many a tradition of horror ; but there can be no 
doubt that the brotherhood had its due proportion of gallant, devoted 
warriors, who fought well for the cross they bore. Their fate has been 
well sung by Lord Houghton : — 


“ The warriors of the sacred grave. 

Who looked to Christ for laws, 

And perished for the faith they gave 
Their comrades and the cause ; 

'I'hcy perished, in one fate alike, 

The veteran and the boy, 

Where’er the regal arm could strike, 

To torture and destroy : 

While darkly down the stream of time. 
Devised by evil fame, 

Float murmurs of mysterious crime, 

And talcs of secret shame. 

How oft, when avarice, hate, or pride, 
Assault some noble band, 

The outer world, that scorns the side 
It docs not understand. 

Echoes each foul derisive word. 

Gilds o'er each hideous sight, 

And consecrates the wicked sword 
W'ith names of holy right. 

Yet by these lessons men awake 
To know they cannot bind 
Discordant wills in one, and make 
An aggregate of mind. 

For ever in our best essays 
At close fraternal ties 
An evil narrowness waylays 
Our present sympathies ; 

And love, however bright it bums 
For what it holds most fond. 

Is tainted by its unconcern 
For all that lies beyond. 

And still the earth h.as many a knight 
By high vocation t^ound 
To conquer in enduring fight 
The Spirit’s holy ground. 

And manhood’s pride and hopes of youth 
Still meet the Templar's doom. 
Crusaders of the ascended truth. 

Not of the empty tomb.” 
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THE BARONS’ WARS. 

(1310-1327.) 

King of Engiand, King of Scotland Kings of Frame. Emperors of Germany, 
1307. Kd ward 11 . 1306. Robert 1 . 1285. Philippe IV. 130S. Henry VII. 

1314. Lonis X. IJ14. Louia V. 

1316. Philippic V. 
ijaa. Charles IV. 

Popes, 

1305. Clement V. 

1316. John XXII. 

It wa.s the misfortune of Edward of Caem.irvon that he could not 
attach himself in moderation. Am«>nf' the fierce luirl.s, and jcalou.s, 
distrustful Barons, he gladly di‘<tinj;uishcd a man of gentler mould, who 
j could return his affection ; hut he could not bestow' his favour discreetly, 
i and always coded by turning the head of his favourite and offending 
I his subjects, 

I There was at his court a noble old knight. Sir Hugh Lc Despenser, 

! whose ancestors had come over with William the Coiupicror, and whose 
I father had been created a Baron in 1264, as a reward for his scr\*ice.s 
j against Simon dc Montfort. To this gentleman, and to his son Hugh, 
Edward became wannly attached, and apparently nf)t undeservedly, for 
they w'ere both gallant and knightly, and the son was liighly accom- 
plished, and of fine person, Edward made him bis chamberlain, and 
gave him in marriage Ele.anor dc Clare, the sister of the Earl of Clou- 
; cester who was killed at Bannockburn, and one of the lieircsses of the 
I great earldom, with all its rights on the Welsh marches, 
j Still the love and sympathy of the nation were with the King’s cousin, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who probably oblaincfl favour by lil)erality, 

I or by the arts for which poor Gaveston had named him the stage-player, 
since his life seems to have been dissolute under much appearance of 
devotion. The last great Earl of Lincoln had chosen him as his son-in- 
law, while the intended bride, Alice, was yet a young child. In 1310, 
just after Gaveslon’s fall, Lincoln died, and the little Countess Alice, 
then only twelve years old, liecame the wife of Lancaster; hut in 1 31 7 
mutual accusations were made on the part of the Earl and Countess, 
and Alice claimed to l)c set free, on account of a jircvious promise of 
marriage ; while Lancaster complaine<l of Karl \Varrcnne for having 
allowed a humpbacked knight, named Richard St. Martin, to carry 
I Alice off to one of his castles, called Caneford, and there to obtain 
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from her the troth now pleaded against him. Edward IL told Lancas- ; Cambo XL. 
ter that he might proceed against Warrenne in the ordinary course of jouf^tent, 
law : but this he would not do, as he did not wish to prove his wife*s 13*7. 
former contract, lest he should lose her great estates with herself ; and 
instead of going honourably to work, he added this reply to his list of 
discontents against the King. 

His friends even set it about that Edward II. was not the true son of 
Jidward I., and a foolish man, named John Deydras, even came forward 
professing to be the real Edward of Caernarvon, who had been changed 
at nurse ; but no one believed him, and he was hanged for treason. A 
like story was invented, and even a ballad was current, making Queen 
Eleanor of Provence confess that Edmund Crouchback, not Edward 1 ., 
was the rightful heir, but that he was set aside on account of his de- 
formity ; and Lancaster, as Edmund’s son, was on the watch to profit by 
the King’s unpopularity. Discontents were on the increase, and were 
augmented by a severe famine, and by the constant incursions of the 
Scots. Such was the want of corn, that, to prevent the consumption of 
grain, an edict was enacted that no l^eer should be brewed ; and meat of 
any kind was so scarce, that, though the King decreed that, on pain of 
forfeiture, an ox should be sold for sixteen shillings, a sheep for three and 
sixpence, and a fowl for a penny, none of these creatures were forthcoming 
on any terms. Loathsome animals were eaten ; and it was even said that 
parents were forced to keep a strict watch over their children, lest they 
should be stolen and devoured. 

Wliile Ihc King and Queen were banqueting at Westminster, at Whit- 
.sunlide, 131 7,a masked lady rode into the hall on horseback,and delivered 
.1 letter to the King. Imagining it to be some sportive challenge or gay 
compliment, he ordered that it should be read aloud ; but it proved to be 
a direful lamentation over the state of England, and an appeal to him to 
rouse himself from his pleasures and attend to the good of his people. 

I'he bearer was at once pursued and seized, when she confessed that 
she had been sent by a knight ; and he, on being summoned, asked 
pardon, saying he had not expected that the letter would be read in 
public, but that he deemed it the only means of drawing the King’s 
attention to the miseries of his people. It may be feared that the 
letter met with the fate of Jeremiah’s roll. 

A cloud was already rising in the west, which seemed small and 
trifling, but which was fraught with bitter hatred and envy, ere long to 
burst in a storm upon the heads of the King and his friends. The first 
seeds of strife were sown by the dishonesty of a knight on the borders 
of Wales, one William de Preos. He began his career by trying to 
cheat his stepmother of her dower of eight hundred merks ; and when 
the law decided against him, he broke out into such unseemly language 
against the judge, that he was sentenced to walk bareheaded from the 
King’s Bench to the Exchequer to ask pardon, and then committed to 
the Tower. In after years he returned to his lordship of Gower, and 
there committed an act of fraud which led to the most fatal consequences. 
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Cambo XL. Having two daughters, Aliva and Jane, the eldest of whom was married 
BamishmtHi Mowbray and the second to James de Bohun, he executed 

0/ the a deed, settling his whole estate upon Aliva, and, in case of her death 

without children, upon Jane. But concealing this arrangement, he next 
proceeded to sell Gower three times over, —to young Lc Despenscr, to 
Roger Mortimer, and to the Karl of Hereford ; and having received all 
their purchase-money, he absconded therewith. 

Mowbray took possession of Gower in right of his wife, and was thus 
first in the field ; but Hugh Le Despenscr, whose purchiise had been 
sanctioned by the King, came down upon him with a strong hand, and 
drove him out of the property. Thereu})on Mowbray made common 
cause with all the otlier cheated claimants, De Bohun joining the head 
of his house, the great Earl of Hereford, who, with Roger Mortimer 
and his uncle, another Mortimer of the same name, revenged their 
wTongs by a foray upon Lady Eleanor Le Despenser’s estates in Gla- 
morganshire, killing her servants, burning her castles, and driving off 
her cattle, so that in a few' nights they had done several thousand 
pounds’ worth of d.image. Tlio King, much incensed, summoned the 
Earl of Hereford to a{>pear before the council ; hut the Earl deman<icd 
! that Hugh Lc Despenscr should be previously placcnl in the custody of 
j the Earl of Lanca.stcr until the next parliament ; anti on the King’s 
! refusal niatlc another inroad on the lands of the Desjxmsers, and betook 
: iiimself to Yorkshire, where the Karl of Lancaster wws colleeiing all the 
! malcontents. 

1 The two Earls, the Lords of the Marches or borders of Wales, an«l 
I thirty-four Barons and Knights, lx>und tluinselves l>y a detsi, agreeing to 
i prosecute the two Dc^pensers until they should be driven into exile, and 
I to maintain the quarrel to the honour of Heaven and holy riiinch, and 
I the profit of the King and his fiimily. Lancaster proceeded to inarch 
upon London, allowing his men to live upon tlio plunder of the estates 
; of the two favourites. From St. Alban’s he sent a message to the King. 

: requiring the b.iinshmcnt of the father and son, and imniunily for his 
own party. Edward made a ‘Spirited answer, that the father was iieyond 
, sea in his service ; the non with the lleel ; that he would never sentence 
any man unheard ; and that it would be contrary to his coronation oath 
to promise immunity to men in arms against the public peace. 

The Barons advanced to Ltmdon, and (juartering ihcir followers in 
Holborn and Clerkenw’cll, spent a fortnight in <lt liberation. It appears 
that the token of adherence to their party was the wearing of a white 
i favanir, on which account the session of 1 321 was ralh*d the Parliament 
of the White Ikaricls. One day, when these white msigns mustered 
j strongly, the Banins brought forward an accusation on eleven counts 
against the two I>espenscrs, and on their own autliority, in the presence 
of the King, banished them from the re.alm and pardoned themselves 
for their rising in arms. Ivlward ha<l no pow'cr to resist, and accord- 
ingly the act was entered on the rolls, and the younger Hugh was driven 
I from Dover, to join bis father on the Continent. 
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from Edward, refused admittance, fearing damage to her party ; and 
the Queen riding up in the midst of the parley, a volley of arrows was 
discharged from the castle, and six of the royal escort were killed 

Isabel of course complained loudly of such a reception at her own 
castle, whereupon Bartholomew Badlesmcre himself wrote from Bristol 
("astlc an impudent letter, justifying his wife’s conduct. Isabel was 
much hurt, since she had always been friendly to the Barons’ party ; 
and when she found that even her uncle of Lancaster stood by the 
Badlesnicres, she persuaded the King to raise an army to revenge the 
affront offered to her. Summonses were ' therefore sent out, and the 
Londoners, with whom the Queen was very popular, came in great 
force, and laid siege to Leeds Castle. Lady Badlesmere expected to be 
succoured by I.ancaster; but he would not come forward, and in a few 
days her castle was taken, her steward, Walter Culpepper, hanged, and 
herself committed to the Tower. 

Such a bold stroke on the King’s part emboldened the elder Le 
Despenscr to return to England and join fiis master. Thereupon 
Lancaster summoned the other nobles to meet him at Doncaster, to 
consult what measures should be taken against the minions, and led an 
army to seize Warwick Castle, which during the minority of Earl 
'riionias of Warwick belonged to the King. In the meantime Hugh 
followed his father, but, with English respect for order, put himself under 
custody until liis sentence of banishment should be revoked. The 
matter was tried before the Bishops of the province of Canterbury, 
when it was argued on behalf of Hugh, that Magna Charta had been 
set at naught by his condemnation without a hearing, and that the 
King’s consent had been extorted by force ; and the Earl of Kent, 

Edward’s brother, with several others, making oath that they had been 
overawed by the White Bands, the banishment was declared illegal 
and the prisoner set at liberty. 

Lancaster proceeded to raise the north of England ; Hereford and the 
two Mortimers went to the marches of Wales to collect their forces ; 
and Edward, for once under the wise counsel of the Chancellor John de 
Salmon, set forth alertly in December towards the west, that he might 
deal with the two armies separately. He w^as very popular on the 
Welsh border, and met with rapid success, breaking up the forces of the 
Lords Marchers before they could come to a head, and finally making 
both the Mortimers prisoners, sending them to the Tow'er. Hereford, 
with 3,000 men, matle his way to join Lancaster, who was at the 
head of a considerable force, and had already taken the miserable 
step of entering into correspondence with Robert Bruce, Douglas, and 
Kemdolph. 


This success rendered the Barons’ party insolent, and about two 
months after, when Queen Isabel was on pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and had sent her purveyors to prepare a lodging for her at her own 
royal Castle of Leeds, the Lady Badlesmere, wife to the Castellane, 
who was also governor of Bristol and had received numerous favours 
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€aiiio XL Elated by the succour which they promised, Lancaster advanced and 
Rx§nHoncf Tick nail Castle, but was forced to retreat on the approach 

L^mcasUr. of the King. At Burton-upon-Trent, however, they halted for three 
days, with Edward opposite to them. 

** Upon the mount the King his tent«ige fixt. 

And in the town the Barons l:iy in sight, 

When as the Trent was risen so betwixt. 

That for a while prolonged the unn.'ittiral fight. 

However, a ford was found, and the roy.al army crossing, Lancaster 
set fire to Burton, and retreated into Yorkshire, writing again front 
Pontefract Castle, under the signature of Kitig Ai tliur, to ask aid front 
the Scots, and secure his retreat. 

As Michael Drayton observes, “ Bridges should seem to Barons 
ominous;” for at Boroughbridge, upon tlie Ure, Linicastcr found Sir 
j Andrew Harclay and Sir Simon Ward, Governors of York and Carlisle, 

! with a bantl of northern troops, ready to cut oO’ his retreat. 'Phe bridge 
I was too narrow for cavalry, and Hereford therefore led a charge on 
foot ; but in this perilous uiideriakiitg he was slam by a Welshman who 
was hidden under the bridge, and who thrust a lance througli a crevice 
I of the boarding into bis body .is he passed. His fill discomfited the 
1 rest, and Lancaster, who ha<l been attempting a f»>rd, was ilriveii back 
I by the archery. He tried to biibe Sir Aiulrcw JIaiday, and failing, 
begged for a truce of tme night, still hoping that the Scots might arrive. 

1 Harclay grantal this, but in early morning .summoned the sheriff and 
j the county-forec to arrest the Karl. Lancaster rcliied into a cliapel, and, 
j looking on the crucifix, .sai<i, “Good Lord, I reiuler myself to 'rhee, 
and put myself into 'fhy mercy.” He w;v.s taken to N’ork ft>r one night, 
and afterwards to his own ('astle t>f Pontefract, where, on the King^’s 
j last disastrtius retreat from Scotl.and, he had mocked and jeered at his 
Sovereign from the b.attlemenls : ami ll.irclay took care to make 
generally known the treasonable c«>rre>pondenee willi Scotlaml, proofs 
of which had been found on the person of tlie dead Hereford. 

The King presently arriving at !\)ntefract, brought Lancaster to trial 
before six Karls and a number of Hanuis; and as his treas<m was mani> 
fest, he was told that it wouM ho to no purj>ose to sjuaik in his own 
defence, and was sentenced to the death of a traitor. In consideration 
of his royal blood, Kdward remitted ibo chief horrors of the execution, 
and made it merely decapila(i«*n ; but as tlic I’.arl was led to a hill 
outside the town, on a grey pony wiih.mt a biidle, the mob pelted him 
and jeered him by hi.s assumed name of King .Arthur. “King of 
Heaven,” he cried, “grant me mercy, for the king of earth hath for- 
.saken me.” He knelt by the block with hi-s face to tlie east, but he wa.s 
bifldcn to turn to the noith, that he might look towards his friends, the 
Scots; and in this manner he wasbehraded. The inhabilant.sof the northern 
counties were not likely to think lightly of the olTence of bringing in the 
.Scots, and yet in a short time there wars a strong change of feeling. 

^ Lancaster was mourned as “ the good Earl,” and miraclc.s were said to 
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be ivrought at his tomb. The King was obliged to write orders to the 
Bishop of London to forbid the people from offering worship to his 
picture hung up in St. Paul’s Church ; and Drayton records a tradition 
that “grass would never grow where the battle of Boroughbridge had 
been fought.” It seemed as if Lancaster had succeeded to the reputation 
of Montfort, as n protector of the liberties of the country : but to our 
eyes he appears more like a mere factious, turbulent noble, acting rather 
from spite and party spirit than as a redresser of wrongs ; never showing 
the respect for law and justice manifested by the opponents of Edward I. ; 
and, in fact, constraining the Royalists to appeal to Magna Charta against 
him. Still there must have been something striking and attractive about 
him, for after his death even his injured cousin Edward lamented him, 
and reproached his nobles for not having interceded for him. Fourteen 
bannerets and fourteen other knights were executed, being all who were 
taken in arms against the King ; the others were allowed to make peace ; 
and the Mortimers, who had been condemned to death, had their 
sentence changed to perpetual imprisonment. Hereford’s estates passed 
on to the eldest of his large family, the King’s own nephews. Lancaster 
left no children, but his brother, Henry Wryneck, Earl of Derby, did 
not receive his estates till they had been mulcted largely on behalf of the 
Despensers. The father was created Earl of Winchester, and the son 
received such bounty from the King, that all the old hatred against Piers 
Ciaveston was revived, though it does not appear that Hugh provoked 
flislike by any such follies or extravagances. 

The elder Roger Mortimer, the uncle, died in the Tower. The 
younger contrived, after a year’s imprisonment, to make interest with 
one of the servants in the Tower, Gerard de Asplaye, with whose 
assistance he gave an entertainment to his guards, drugged their liquor, 
so as to throw them into a heavy sleep, broke through the wall into the 
royal kitchen, and thence escaped by a rope ladder. Report afterwards 
averred that it was the fairest hand in England that drugged the wine 
and held the rope, and that Queen Isabel, 

“ From the wall's height, as when he down did slide, 

Had heard him cry, ‘ Now, Fortune, be iny guide !*** 

Thus till- is certain, that Isabel and Mortimer were inmates of the 
Tower at the same time, in the year 1321 ; for she was left there while | 
the King was gone in pursuit of Lancaster, and she there gave birth to 
her fourth cliild, Joan. Whether the prisoner then sought an interview 
with her is not known, but he was a remarkably handsome man, and 
Isabel at tw'cnty-six years of age was beautiful, proud, and with bitter - 1 
ness in her heart against her husband for his early neglect. She had ( 
been on fairly good terms with him ever since the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and her grace and beauty, her affable manners, and the idea 
that she was ill-used, made her a great favourite with the English 
nation ; but she was angered by the execution of her uncle, the Earl of 
Lancaster, and from the time of the King’s return she proceeded toj 
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manifest great (Uscoutcnt, and as much dislike ami jealousy of the 
Despensers as she had previously shown towards Gaveaton. 

Mortimer escaped to France, and sul)sc<picnt cveiUs made it seem as 
if she had been acting in concert with him. He had married a French 
lady, Jeanne dejoinville, and was taken at once into the service of King 
Charles IV. 

; Charles IV., le llcl, was the youngest of Isabel’s brollicrs, who had 
; succeeded each other so quickly that it seemed as though the sacrilegious 
, murder of the Templars was to be visited by the extinction of the male 
j line of Philippe IV. To Charles Isabel sent great complaints, declaring 
that she was “ married to a gripple miser, and was no better than a 
waiting-woman, living on a pensitui from the DespenseiN.” There had 
in firct boon a fierce struggle with them for power, and they had 
prevailed to have all her French attendants diMuissed, very probably on 
! the di.scovery of the transactions with Mortimer in the 'I'ower, and a 
' yearly income had been aysigne<l to her in lien of her royal estates. 
riiLs w;is very irregularly paid, for atV.iirs were in a most confused and 
• lisorderly state, managed in a most childish manner. It apjx'ars tiiat, 

’ when hunting at M’indsor, the Chancellor Haldoek gave the great 
• -seal to tile King to keep, ami that the King made it over to William 
de Ayremyno. 

I 'rhero were no doubt grounds for complaint on both sides ; but 
i Charles le Pel saw only his sisters view of the (picstion, and resolved 
i to quarrel with his l>n»ther-in-law. Homage for the Duchy of Aipiitaine 
j had not been rendered to him, and on this j>rclcxt he hegiin to exercise 
j all possible modes of aiimwance on the borders, and to give judgment 
j agains.t any Cuiennois or Poitevins who sued .agaiu-sl Fdward as their 
j liege lord. Kdward remonstrated in vain, and sent his brv>tlKT Kilmimd, 
j Karl of Kent, a fme looking but weak young man of Iwcnly-two, to 
' endeavour to m.ikc peace, but in vain: on the fust pretext a w.ir on tlie 
’ hordci'-S broke out. 

Thereupon Kdwanl took into bin custody all l!ie castles behuiging to 

■ his wife, declaring that he culd not leave them in her hands while she 
: was in corie,sj>ondcnec with the enemies of the tountry : and yet, n ith 

■ his usual incon>istent folly, he listened to a juoposal from her that she 
j should gi) to Paris to bring about a pc.ace wirii her brother. 

' With four kiiight.s Isabel cro>sed the sea. and ])rescnlly m.ade her 
a[>pearance at Paris in the cliaracter of an injured Princess, kneeling 
^ before her brother, and asking his protection against the cruelty of her 
husband, to which <,'harle-> replied, “Sister, he comforted; for by my 
faith to Monseigucur .St. Dcni^ I will find a remcily. ’’ 

Is.'ibel was loilged at the court of Fr.anc:c, and ire.aled with distinction. 
.Mortimer and all the banished English repaired to her abode, and all 
j the chivalry of I'Vancc regarded her as an exihsl lieroine. She wrote 
I to her lui.sl)an<l that pe.ace might be secured by the performance of the 
I neglected homage, ami he xvas .actu.ally setting out for tlie ]>uqK>se, when, 

, in a second letter, she bdd him that his own presence was not ncetled, 
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hut that the ceremony might be gone through by his son Edward, 
Prince of Wales, provided the duchy wore placed in his hands as an 
appanage. 

This proposal met with approval, and young Edward, then twelve 
years old, under the charge of the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford, was 
sent to Paris, after having promised his father to hasten his return, and 
not to marry without his consent. 

No sooner had the boy arrived than the homage was performed, and 
Eciward expected the return of both mother and son ; but they still 
delayed, and on receiving urgent letters from him, the Queen made 
public declaration that she did not believe her life in safety from the 
Despensers. 

Poor King Edward, amazed, and almost thinking her under a delusion, 
roiisctl all the prelates in the realm to write to her in defence of his 
friends, and himself wrote to her brother, saying that she could have no 
reasonable fear of any man in his dominions, since if Hugh or any other 
person wished to do her any harm, he himself w’ould be the first to 
resent it. lie wrote likewise peremptorily to the Prince to return, but 
all in vain ; and a light was thrown on their proceedings when Walter j 
Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, returned home as a fugitive, having : 
discovered a plot on Mortimer’s part against his own life, and bringing ! 
word that Isabel’s affection for Mortimer was the true cause of delay. | 
It would also seem that the Bishop had in part detected a conspiracy j 
against his master, for there were orders instantly sent to search all 
letters arriving at any of the ports. 

After Stapleton’s return, Edward’s letters to Charles, and even to the 
Pope, became so pressing, that for very shame Charles could not allow 
his sister to remain at Paris any longer, and rather than provoke a war 
he dismissed her. She was a woman of great plausibility and fascina- 
livui, and she not only persuaded her young son to believe her in danger 
from his father, but she also won over her brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Kent, as well as her cousin, the Sieur Robert d’ Artois ; and setting 
out from Paris in their company, she proceeded to the independent 
Cjcrman principalities in the guise of a dame errant of romance, misused 
by her husband, maltreated by her brother, denied a refuge even in her 
native country, and seeking aid from foreign princes. 

Every chivalrous heart, deluded by appearances, glowed with enthu- 
siasm. At Ostrevant John the brother of the Count of Hainault, 
came and vowed himself her knight, promising to redress her wrongs. 
He conducted her to his brother’s court at Hainault ; and there the young 
Edward first beheld the plump, blue-eyed, fair-haired, honest Philippa, 
a girl of about his own age, and a youthful true-love sprang up between [ 
— the sole gleam of light in this dark period. 

Isabel’s beautiful face and mournful tale deluded the young, as did 
Mortimer’s promises the covetous. She finally set sail from Dort with 
2,500 French and Braban^ons, under the charge of Sir John of Hainault, 
and landed at Orwell, in Suffolk. 1 
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• The King had ordered that any one who landed on the cuist should be 
treated as a traitor, except the Queen and the Prince, and had set a price 
on the head of Mortimer ; but no one attended to him. Isabel had won 
the sympathy of the nation by her fancieti wrongs, and Adam Orleton, 
Bishop of Hereford, a former partisan of Lancaster, was working in her 
cause. 

Both the King’s brothers, and his cou.sin, Henry of I.ancaster, were 
of her party ; and tlie universal dislike and jealousy of Hespenser made 
the more loyal disinchnoii to exert themselves in the King’s l>ehalf. He 
summoned the Londoners to take up arms but was answered, that thougli 
they would shut the gates against all foreigners, they wcjuld not be led 
more than a day’s march l>cyond the city walls. He could only seek a 
refuge among his mor<‘ attached subjects, the Welsh ; and leaving his 
younger cliihlreti and his niece, the wife of Hugh Le Hespenser, in the 
I Tower, he set olT for the marches t>f Wales. No sooner was he gone 
, than the citizens rose, seized the 'l\)wer, and murdered the loyal Bishop 
of Lxeter at St. I’aul’s Cio.vs, throwing his hotly into the mud of the 
j river, and sending his head to the Queen. 

The Queen, wliose army increuNed every day, had arrived at Oxford, 
where .‘Xdam Orleton preached a di^gr^lceful sernu)n on the text, “My 
head, my head acheth,” wherein he avcrrcnl the startling prescription 
that the cure for an aching head was tt» cut it off, and that the present 
head of Liigland needed this decisive remedy. 

The poor King had gone to (iloucester, whence he sent the elder Lc 
Despenser to hold out Bri.st«)l Castle ; l>ut the t<)wnspeop]e proved so 
, disaftected, th.\t the cattle was forced t»> surrender to the rebels on the 
third day. The (^ucen appointed a judge, who smlenced the old man, 

I ninety years of age, to be tnit to death ; and the murder was commillen 
1 the following day, with all the circumslanci's of atrocity that luul been 
’spared to laincaster. At BrLtol Lalud became aware that her husbarnl 
(had fled farther to the west ; he had, in fact, sniUai with Hugh Le Des- 
i penser and the (Chancellor BaMock for Ireland, but he was driven back 
• by contrary winds and forco<l to lan<i in (ilamorgandiii e. He wandered 
j from castle to castle, and was bes.cgcd at C'aerphilli, whence' it is said 
J that he c^'Caped at night in the dLgui..' ol a pea .ant ; and, to avoid 
} detection, himself assLt: d in carrying brusiiwood to leed the hies of the 
.'.besiegers. He next took refuge in a farmhouse, where the farmer tried 
I to balllo the pursuers by setting him to dig; but his awkwardness in 
j handling the spade had nearly betrayed him. Lor a short time he tarried 
I at Neath Abbey, but lett it le^t tin* monks should suller for giving him 
j shelter. At the end of another week Despenser and iJaldock were <lis- 
I covered, and delivered up to Henry of Laucasler ; and <m this Kdward 
came forw.ird and gave himself up, to .save them or to sliare their fate. 

There w.as no hope; the King was kef>t in close custody, and Baldock 
was so ill-treated that he died shortly after. Hugh Le Despenser 
wouhl eat no fotxl after he was taken ; and lest death .slnnild balk revenge, 
j he was at once brought to a sham trial, and accused of every mi.sfortune 
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that had befallen England— of the loss of Bannockburn ; of conspiracy 
against the Queen ; of counselling the death of Lancaster ; and of sup- 
pressing the miracles at his tomb. For all which deeds Sir Hugh Le 
Despenser was sentenced to die as a wicked and attainted traitor ; and 
immediately after he was drawn to execution in a black gown, with his | 
scutcheon rcvei*sed, and a wreath of nettles round his head — but, happily, 
nearly insensible from exhaustion — and was hanged on a gallows fifty 
feet high. His son Hugh, a spirited young man of nineteen, held out 
Cacrphilli Castle manfully, until he actually obtained a promise of safety, 
and lived to transmit the honours of the oldest barony now existing in 
England. 

The Earl of Arundel was likewise executed, and Mortimer seized his 
property ; after which tlie Queen set out for London, summoning the | 
Parliament to meet at Westminster. 

In this Parliament Adam Orleton began by making outrageous 
speeches as to the certain death it would be to the Queen and Prince if 
the King were released and restored to his authority, and he called upon 
the Lords to choose whether father or son should be king. The London 
mob clamoured in fury without, ardent for the ruin of the King ; and the 
Archbishop, saying, Vox populi vox Dei^ added his influence. Young 
Edward was led forward, and a few hymns being hastily sung, received 
the oaths of allegiance of all the peers present, except the prelates of 
York, London, Rochester, and Carlisle, who boldly maintained the 
rights of the captive King, though with great danger to themselves. | 

The Bishop of Rochester was thrown down by the furious mob and j 
nearly murdered ; and the sight so terrified the other friends of the poor | 
King, that not a voice was raised in his defence. A bill was passed de- i 
daring Edward II. deposed and Edward III. the sovereign, whereupon j 
Isabel, to keep up appearances, lamented so much, that she actually j 
deceived her son, who came forward and with great spirit declared that | 
he would never deprive his father of the crown. | 

The King was at Kenilworth, honourably treated by his cousin, Henry ' 
of Lancaster ; and thither a deputation was sent to force him to resign 
his dignity. The Bishops of Winchester and Lincoln were first sent to 
him to argue, threaten, and persuade, and when they thought him suffi- 
ciently prepared, led him in a plain black gown to make his formal renun- 
ciation. At the sight of his mortal enemy, Orleton, Edward sank to the 
ground, but recovered enough to listen to a violent discourse from that i 
rebel prelate, reproaching him with all his misconduct, and requiring 
him to lay aside his crown. Meekly, and weeping floods of tears, 
Edward replied, that “ he was in their hands, and they must do what 
seemed good to them ; he only thanked them for their goodness to his 
son, and owned his own sins to be the sole cause of his misfortunes.*’ 

Then Sir William Trussel, in the name of all England, revoked the 
oath of allegiance, and the steward of the household broke his staff of 
office, as he would have done had it been the funeral of his master. 
Would that it had been his funeral must have been the wish of the 
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Camm XL. unfortunate Sir Edwanl of Caernarvon, ns he wm thenceforth termed ; 

0 f disowned, degraded, with wife, son, and brothers turned against him j 
EdwMlh not one voice uplifted in his favour ; all his friends murdered. 1 le wrote 
some melancholy I-»atin verses during his captivity, full of sad complaints 
j of the inconstancy of Fortune ; but he had not yet experienced the worst 
I that was in store for him. At first ])rescnts of clothes and kindly 

■ messages were sent to him by the Queen ; and when he begged to sec 
her or his children, she replied that it would not be penuitted by Tarlia- 
ment. He pleaded again and again, and Henry of Lancaster lx‘gan so 

; far to appear his friend, that Isabel took alarm. Tlie I'opc refused her 
request that Thomas of Lancaster should be canoni/etl as a saint and 
martyr, and she feared that he might even interfere on the King’s behalf, 
and oblige her to give up Mortimer and return to her husl)and. 

Orleton had been sent on an embassy to the Papal court, but he was 
j there consulted by the Queen whether the King should be allowed to 
j live. His answer was the ambiguous line - 

j " Kdwardum occidcrc nolUc limcrc b>iuim cst.” 

! [Edward to kill be unwilling tu tear it is K(’**d ) 

Doubt in such a case is certain to end in evil. 'I'hat the King should 
die was determined, and the charge of the unfortunate monarch w'as 
therefore transfened to Maurice, Lord Berkeley, and to .Sir John 
Maltravers, 'fhe latter set out with two men named Ogle and Clurney 
j to escort the King I'lom Kenilworth. At Bristol such demonstration.s 

■ were made in his favour, th.at, taking alarm, his keepers clad him in 
mean and scanty g.trnients, and made him ride towards (.'orfe in the 
chilly April night, scoffing and jeering him ; and when in the morning 

■ they paused to arrange their dress, they set a crown of hay in derision 
j on his head, and brought him, in an old helmet, filthy ditch-water to 
j shave with. With a sln»wer of tears he strove to smile, saying, that in 

spile of them his cheeks were coven d with pure warm water enough. 
They brought him to Berkeley Castle, fui tlie Severn, and there, it is 
said, tried t«3 poison liim ; but his strength of constitution resisted the 
! potion, aiul did not fail, under confinement, on insutficicnt diet. At 
j la.sl, when Berkeley was ill ; aiul absent, came the niglit, 

j “ When Severn should re ct.hi* with .itrri.;ht 

I 'I'he sound*, <>1 dc.»th ihrou^h Herkcley’-> i>M>fs that ring, 

Shrieks of .m .i;;oni/!m; kiuu ’* 

! At those cries many a countryman awoke, crosscil himself, and prayed 
j as f«>r a soul departing in torment. Seven months after his deposition 
Edward of Caernarvon lay dead in Berkeley Castle, and the gates were 
thrown open, and the chief burghers of Bristol .'idmittcd to see his 
corpse. No sign of violence was visible, but the featurcji, once so 
beautiful, were writhed into such a look of agony, that the citizens 
came away awe<l and horrified ; anti hearing the villagers speak of the 
cries that had rung from the walls the night before, felt certain that the 
late King had perished by a strange ami frightful inurdci. 
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But those were no days for inquiry, and the royal corpse was hastily 
borne to Gloucester Abbey C'hurch, and there buried. The impression, 
however, could not be forgotten; multitudes flocked to pray at the 
shrine of the dead sovereign, whom living no one would befriend ; and 
such offerings were made at his tomb, that the monks raised a beautiful 
new south aisle to the church ; nay, they could have built the church 
over again with the means thus acquired. I 

A monument was raised over his grave, and his effigy was carved on ; 
it,— a robed and crowned figure, with hands meekly folded, and a face of , 
such exquisite appealing sweetness, dignity, and melancholy, that it is > 
hardly possible to look at it without tears, or to help believing that even ^ 
thus might Kdward have looked when, in all the nobleness of patience, ’ 
he stood forgiving his persecutors, as they crowned him in scorn with | 
grass and derided his misfortunes. A weak and frivolous man, cruelly | 
sinned against, Kdward of Caernarvon was laid in his untimely grave in 
the forty- third year of his age. 

Thus ended the Barons’ Wars, no patriotic resistance of an opposi- 
tion who used sword and lance instead of the tongue and the pen, but | 
the factious jealousy of men who became ferocious in their hatred of j 
fiavouritism. 
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Kings of Enj^hind, Kingof Scatlemd. Kin^o/ France. Emperor 0/ Cennany. 
1307, Edward II. 1306. Robert I. 1314. l^oitis X. 1314. Loub V. 

1327. Edward III ij»6. IMiiliope V. 

i3va. Cljarics IV. 

Popes. 

130V ClcmcMJt V. 

John XXII. 

As England waxed feebler, Scotland waxed stronger and became 
aggressive. Robert’s <]ucen was dead, and he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Karl of Ulster, thus making his brother Edward doubt- 
ful whether the Scottish crown would descend to him, and anxious to 
secure a kingdom for himself. 

Ireland had not been reconciled in two centuries to the domination of 
the Plantagenets. 'Fhe Krse, or Irish, iK liovod themselves brethren of 
j the Scots, and in all their wanderings and distn?.sses the llruces had 
j .‘‘ound shelter, sympathy, and ai<l in the wild province of Ulster. It 
! seemed, therefore, to Edw'ard llriice a promising enterprise to offer the 
I Irish chieftains clelivcrance from the English yoke; and they eagerly 
I responded to his pn)pos.al. In 1314 he cros^iod the sea wjth a small 
force before any one \vas ready for him, ami was obliged at once to 
return, having thus given the alarm ; st) that Sir Edward Butler, the 
i Lord Deputy, hurried to the defence, and had mustered his forces by 
I the time Edward Bruce arrived the next ^piing with 6,000 men. He 
i w'as actually crowne<l King, and laiil siege in Uarrickfergus, while the 
wild chieftains of Connaught broke into the English settlements, and 
did great mischief, till they were defeaterl at .Athenry by the E'arl of 
! Ulster’s brother and Sir Richard Bermingham, After the battle Sir 
! Richard Bermingham .sent out his page, John Hussy, with a single 
j attendant, to “turnup and peruse” the bodies, to see whether his mortal 
foe O’Kelly were among them. O’Kelly presently .st.arted out of a 
bush where he had been hidden, and thus addressed the youth : “Hussy, 
thou scest I am at all points armed, and have my es{pnre, a manly man, 
j beside me. Thou art thin and a youngling ; so that if I loved thee not 
j for thine own .sake, I might betray thee for thy master’s. But come 
I and serve me at my request, and I promise thee by St. Patrick’s staff to 
i make thee a lord in Connaught of more ground ih.in thy master Imth in 
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Ireland.’’ Hussy treated the offer with scom» whereupon his attendant^ CAttso 
“a stout lubber, began to reprove him for not relenting to so rich a 
proffer.” Hussy’s answer was, to cut down the knave ; next, *'he taught 1317. 
to O’Kelly’s squire a great rap under the pit of the ear, which overthrew 
him ; thirdly, he bestirred himself so nimbly, that ere any help could 
be hoped for, he had also slain O’Kelly, and perceiving breath in the 
squire, he drawed him up again, and forced him upon a truncheon to 
bear his lord’s head into the high town.” 

These notable exploits were rewarded by knighthood and the lord- 
ship of Galtrim. 

Robert Bruce brought a considerable army to the assistance of his 
brother, and wasted the country up to the walls of Dublin ; but Roger 
Mortimer coming to the relief of the city, he was forced to retreat. It 
was a horrible devastation that he made, and yet this was only what 
was then supposed to be the necessity of war, for it was while burning 
many a homestead, and reducing multitudes to perish with famine, that 
Bruce halted his whole army to protect one sick and suffering washer- 
woman. 

*' lliis was a full great courtesy, 

That swilk a king and so mighty 
Gert his men dwell on this manner 
But for a poor lavender.” 

Bruce was one of the many men tender to the friend, ruthless to the 
foe ; merciful to sutXerings he beheld, merciless to those out of his sight, i 
He returned to Scotland, and Mortimer to England, both leaving 
horrible hunger and distress behind them, and Mortimer in debt 1,000/. 
to the city of Dublin, “ whereof he payde not one smulkin, and many 
a bitter curse he carried with him beyond sea.” 

Edward Bruce continued to reign in Ulster until the 5th of October, Bm/A of 
1318, when the last and nineteenth battle was fought between him and 
the English, contrary to the advice of his wisest captains. His numbers i3i8. 
were very inferior, and almost the whole were slain. Edward Bruce 
and Sir John Malpas, an English knight, were found lying one upon 
die other, slain by each other’s hands in the deadly conflict. Robert, 
who was on the way to bring reinforcements to liis brother, turned back 
on liearing the tidings, ami employed his forces against his old foe, John 
of Lorn, in the Western Isles, and it was on this occasion that, to avoid 
doubling the Mull of Cantirc, he dragged his ships upon a wooden slide 
across the neck of land betw'een the two Lochs of Tarbut — a feat often 
performed by the fishermen, and easy with the small galleys of his fleet, 
l)ut which had a great effect on the minds of the Islemen, for there was 
an old saying — 

** That he should gar shippe.s sua 
Betwixt these seas Driih sailis gae 
Should win the 'Islis sua till hand, 

That nane with strength should him withstand.** 

Accordingly they submitted, and Lora being taken was shut up for life 
in Lochleven Castle. 
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It was about the time of Edward Bruce’s wild reign in Ulster that 
]>ubUii University was founded by Archbishop Bigmore ; and in con- 
trast to this advance in learning, a few years later, a horrible and 
barbarous warfare raged, because I^rd dc la Peer was suj)j>osed to have 
insulted Maurice of Desmond by calling him a rhymer. Moreover, at 
Kilkenny, a lady, called Dame Alice Kettle, was cited before the 
Bishop of Ossory for witchcraft. It was alleged that she had a familiar 
spirit, to whom she was wont to sacrifice nine red cocks, and nine pea- 
cocks* eyes ; that she had a staff, “ on which she ambled through thick 
and thin ; ** and that between compline and twilight she was wont to 
sweep the streets, singing, 

“ To the house of WlUium, iny son. 

Hie all (he wealth of Kilkenny town. '* 

I She was acquitted on the charge of witchcraft, hut her enemies next 
attacked her on the ground of heresy, and succeeded in accomplishing 
her deatli. 

Tlic Pojxj at Avignon assisted the Knglish cause by keeping Briicc 
I and his kingdom under an interdict ; but the Sc«its continued to make 
I itiroads on ICngland, and year after year the most frightful devastation 
, was committed. In 1319 the Archbishop of York, hoping for another 
' Battle of the Standard, collected all his clergy and their tenants, and led 
t them against Douglas and Randolph at Milton; but their efforts were 
j unavailing, and such multitudes were slain, that the field was covered 
! with the white surplices they wore over their armour, aiul the comhut 
! was callevl the Chapter of Mitton. 

■ For many long years were the northern provinces the constant prey 
i of the Scol^, a.s the discords of the l^ngli^h laiti their country open to 
1 invasuin. Bnicc himself was imiced losing Ids strenglii, the leprosy 
contracted during his life of wanrlering atitl distrc'^s wa*> gaining ground 
I on his constitution, and unnerving his ^tri mg lirn!)', ; but Douglas and 
I Randolph gallantly supplied Ids jdaee at the hea.l of his annies, and 
I his affairs were cveryu here prospering, lie liad indeed lo'.t his elde-^t 
j daughter, Marjorie, hut she had Irfi a pnmd.itig son, Robert Stuart; 

: and to hini'iclf a sem liad likewise b*'en bi>rn, nanuMl David, after the 
* roval Saint of Scotlanil, .nid so handsome and tluiving a e)dld, that it 
; was auguretl that he would be a warrior of liigh pro\ve.-%s. 

Rome was iinluccd in 1323 to aekiVAvlcIge Robert as King, on his 
promise to go on a crusade to recover the Holy I.a!id, a promise he 
was little likely to lx' in a condition t-* fulfil ; and Kdward ll. began to 
j enter into negotiation.^, .and make proposals, that disputes sin mid be set 
asitie by the betrothal of the little David and his youngest daughter, 
Joan. But these arrangements wore broken off Ijv the relKrllion of 
Isabel, and the deposition of Kdwanl of Caernarvon ; and Bruce .sent 
Douglas and Randolph to make a fresh attack upon Durham and North- 
UTnl>erland. The wild army were all on horseback; the knights and 
squires ou tolerable steeds, the poorer sort ou rough C.alloways. They 
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needed no forage for their animals save the grass beneath their feet, no 
food for themselves except the cattle which they seized, and whose flesh 
they boiled in their, hides. Failing these, each man had a bag of oat- 
meal, and a plate of metal on which he could bake his girdle-cakes. 
This was their only baggage ; true to the Lindsay motto, the stars were 
their only tents : and thus they flashed from one county to another, doing 
infinite mischief, and the dread of every one. 

While young Edward III. was being crowned, they liad well-nigh 
seized the Castle of Norham. The tidings filled the boy with fire and 
indignation. He was none of the meek, indifferent stock that the 
Planta Genista sometimes bore, but all the resolution and brilliancy of 
the line had descended on him in full measure, and all the sweetness 
and courtesy, together with all the pride and ambition of his race, shone 
in his blue eye, and animated his noble and gracious figure. He was 
well read in chivalrous tales, and it was time that he should perform 
deeds of arms worthy of his ladye-love, the flaxen-haired Philippa of 
Hainault. 

Strange was the contrast of the pure ardent spirit with the scenes of 
shame and disgrace of which he was as yet unconscious. He knew not 
that he was a usurper ; that one parent was perishing in a horrible 
captivity, the other holding himself and his kingdom in shameful 
trammels, and giving them over into the power of her traitorous lover. 

But Edward was sixteen, and Isabel and Mortimer could only hope 
to continue their dominion by keeping him at a distance ; and he was 
therefore placed at the head of a considerable army, with Sir John of 
Hainault as his adviser, and sent forth to deliver his country from 
the Scots. 

Good Sir John of Hainault, accustomed to prick his heavy Flemish 
war-horse over the Belgian undulating plains, that nature would seem 
to have designed for fair battle-fields, was no match for the light 
horsemen of the Scots, trained to wild desultory warfare. He and his 
young King thought the respectable way of fighting was for one side to 
wait civilly for the other, interchange polite defiances on either side, 
take no advantage of ground, but ride fairly at each other with pennons 
flying and trumpets sounding, like a tournament ; and they did not 
at all approve of enemies of whom they saw no trace but a little distant 
smoke in the horizon, and black embers of villages wherever they 
marched. There was no coming up with them. Tlie barons set forth 
in the morning, fierce and wound up for a battle, pennons displayed, 
and armour burnished ; but by and by the steeds floundered in the 
peat -bogs, the steep mountain sides were hard to climb for men and 
iiorses cased in proof armour, and when shouts or cries broke out at a 
distance, and with sore labour the knights struggled to the spot in hopes 
of an engagement, it proved to have been merely the hallooing of some 
other part of the army at the wild deer that bounded away from the 
martial array. When at night they reached the banks of the Tyne, 
and had made their way across the ford, they found themselves in evil 
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for all their baggage and provisions were far behind, stuck in the 
bogs, or stumbling up the mountain-sides, and they had nothing to eat 
but a single loaf, which each man had carried strapped l)ehind him, 
and which had a taste of all the various peat-bogs* into which he had 
sunk. The horses had nothing to eat, and there was nothing to fasten 
them to, so that their masters were forced to speml the whole night 
holding them by the bridles. They hoped for better things at dawn, 
but with it came rain, which swelled the river so much that none of the 
foot or baggage could hope to cross, nor indeed coultl any messenger 
return to find out where they were. The gentlemen were forced to set 
to work with their swords to cut down green boughs to weave into 
huts, and to seek for grass and leaves for their horses. By and by 
came some peasants, who told them they were fourteen miles from 
Newcastle, and eleven from Carlisle, and no provisions could be 
obtained any nearer. Messengers were instantly sent off, promising 
{ safety and large prices to .any one who would bring victuals to the 
famishing camp, and the burghers of Newcastle and Carlisle seem to 
have reaped a rich harvest, by sending a motlerate supply of bread and 
i wine at exorbitant prices. For a whole week of rain did the army 
; continue in this disconsolate position, without tents, tire, or candle, and 
j with perpetual rain, till the sad<llcs and girths were rotted, the horses 
wasted to skeletons, and the army, with rustetl mail and draggled 
I banners and plumes, a dismal contrast to the gay troops who liad 
' lately set forth. 

> After waiting a week, fancying the Scots must pass the ford, they 
I gave up this hope, and resolved to recro'is higher up. Ftlward set 
■ forth a proclamation, that the man who .sliould lend liim where he could 
I cope on dry ground with the Scots should he knighted by his own 
I hand, and receive a hundred |K>und> a year in land. Fifteen gentle- 

• men, thus incite<l, gaIlope<i off in (jiiost of the cn*'my, and one of them, 

, an es(juire named Thomas Rokeby, who made tt)w:irds Weardalc, not 
I only beheld the Scots encamped on the steep liill sidc sloping towards 
! the Wear, hut was seized by their <JUlf)osts, and led before Douglas. 

* Sir James was in a position where he had no objection to sec King 
Kdward, with a natural fortification of rocks on his flanks, a mountain 
behind, and the river foaming in a swollen torrent over the rocks in 
the ravine in front of him. So when Rokeby had li>ld his tale, Douglas 
gave him his ransom and lil)erty on the sole condition that he should 
not rest till he had brought the tidings to tlie King -terms which he 

; was not slow to fulfil. 

! He found the English army on the Derwent, at the ruined Augus- 
i tinian monastery bf Blanchland; and, higlily delighted, Kdw'ard gave the 
promised reward, and the army prc})arcd for a battle by confcs.sion and 
hearing mass. Then all set forth in high s[)irits, and c.inie to the spot, 
where they were so close to the enemy that they could see the arms on 
the shields of the nobles, and the red hairy buskins of the ruder sort, 
shape<l from the hides of the cattle they had killed. 
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Edward made his men dismount, thinking to cross the river ; but on | 
examination he found this impossible. He then sent an invitation to | ^ * 

the Scottish leaders to come out and have a fair fight ; but at this they Edward 
laughed, saying that they had burnt and spoiled in his land, and it was 
his part to punish them as he could ; they should stay there as long as 1397. 
they pleased. As it was known that there was neither bread nor wine 
in their camp, it was hoped that this would not be very long ; but from 
the merriment nightly heard round the watch-fires, it seemed that 
oatmeal and beef satisfied them just as well, and the English were far 
more miserable in their position. 

On the third night, though the fires blazed and the horns resounded 
at midnight, by dawn nothing was to be seen but the bare grey hill-side. 

The Scots had made off during the night, and were presently discovered 
perched in a similar spot on the river side, only with a wood behind 
them, called Stanhope Park. Again Edward encamped on the other 
side of the river, and watched the foe in vain. One night, however, 

Douglas, with a small body of men, crept across the river at a ford 
higher up, and stealing to the precincts of the camp, rode past the 
sentry, crying out in an English tone, “ Ha, St. Geoige ! no watch 
here ! and made his way into the midst of the tents, smiling to himself 
at the murmur of an English soldier that the Black Douglas might yet 
play them some trick. Presently, with loud shouts of ** Douglas! 

Douglas ! English thieves, ye shall die ! ” his men fell on the sleeping 
army, and had slain three hundred in a very short time, while he made 
his way to the royal tent, cut the ropes, and as the boy, “ a soldier then j 
for holidays,” awoke, ‘‘ by his couch, a grisly chamberlain,” stood the 
Black Lord James ! His chaplain threw himself between, and fell in 
the struggle, while Edward crept out under the canvas, and others 
of the household came to his rescue. The whole army was now 
awakened, and Douglas fought his way out on the othei side of the 
camp, blowing his hom to collect his men. On his return Randolph 
asked him what he had done. “Only drawn a little blood,” said 
Douglas. 

“ Ah ! ” said Randolph, “ we should have gone down with the whole 
army.” 

“ The risk would have been over-great,” said Douglas. 

“ I'hen must we fight them by open day, for our provisions are failing, j 
and we shall soon be famished.” | 

“ Nay,” said Sir James, “ let us treat them as the fox did the fisher- 
man, who, finding him eating a salmon before the fire in his hut, drew 
lus sword, and stood in the doorway, meaning to slay him without 
escape. But the fox seized a mantle and drew it over the fire; the 
fisherman flew to save his mantle, and Master Fox made off safely with 
the salmon by the door unguarded !” 

On this model the wary Scot arranged his retreat, making a multitude 
of hurdles of wattled boughs to be laid across the softer places in the 
bog behind them, and giving secret orders that all should be ready to 
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Omko move at night. This could not l>e done so secretly that some tidings 

_ ' did not reach the English ; but they expected another night attack, and 

Sdf$mrst though they continued under arms, made no attempt to ascertain the 
proceedings of the enemy till daybreak, when, crossing the river, they 
1397. found nothing alive but five poor English prisoners bound naked to 
trees, with their legs broken. Around them lay five hundred large 
cattle, killed because they went too slowly to be driven along, three 
hundred skins filled with meat and water hung over the fires, one 
hundred spits with meat on them, and ten thousand of the hairy shoes 
of the Scots— the enemy went entirely gone ; and ICdward, bafllcil, 

( grieved, and ashamed, fairly burst into tears at his disappointment. 

His array w.as unable to continue the pursuit, and in two days arrived 
at Durham, where the honest burghers had stored under outhouses ad 
the waggons that had been left bclund in the advance thirty-two days 
before, each with a little flag to show whose j>ropcrty it was. 'ridings 
lieing brought that the Scots had gone to their own country, Edward 
I turned his face southward, and by the time he reached York had had 
; the mortification of losing all his horses, from the privations the poor 
I creatures had undergone ; while the discontent of his subjects found 
vent in ascribing all the misfortunes to Koger Mortimer’s treachery, an 
additional crime of which he may fiiirly be act|uiiied. 

Edward continued at York all that autumn, apparently keeping aloof 
from his mother s court, or else it was her ol>ject to prevent him from 
perceiving llie guilty counsels that there prevailed, and which roultecl 
Virruj'^ 'f father. To York Sir John of Jliiiuiult fctclied tlte 

Edivaf\i,u\i young bride, his niece Philippa, aiul the marriage look place in the 
cathedral on St. Paul’s Day, 1328, the two young people being then 
sixteen and fifteen years of age. Meantime, Robert ilruce, partially 
i recovering, laid siege to Norham, and in the exhausted stale of England 
‘ it was decided to olTer him peace, fully ackuowK- Iging his right to the 
throne, yielding up the regalia aiul the ro\al stone of .Scotl.and, and 
: uniting his son David with the little prince"^ Joan. 

'I'he nation were exceedingly angry at the peace, nccessar)' as it was, 
and charged the disgrace upon .Mortimer, i'liey rose in tumult, and 
‘ prevented the coronation -stone from being taken away, and they called 
the marriage a base alliance. Even Jaiw.ird birnsclf refused to be 
present writh his young wife at the marri.ige of Ins little si.ster, which 
was to take plate at Berwick. His motlKT tried to irnlucchim to come 
by arranging a joust ; .she had six spears painted splendidly for his use, 
others for his companions, and three hundred and sixty more for other 
Kngli.sh gentlemen j but he was resolved to keep his Philippa aloof 
from the company of Mortimer ami hi.s mother, anil remained with her 
at Woodstock, notwithstanding all temptations to displ.ay. 

Bruce was too ill to go to Berwick, but gave his son, then five years 
old, into the charge of Douglas and Randolpli. I’he little bride, called 
by the Scots Joan Makepeace, was conducteti by her mother and 
Mortimer with the most brilliant pomp. 
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Mortimer^s display and presumption outdid even poor Piers Gaveston: 
he had one hundred and eighty knights in his own train alone, and their 
dress was so fantastically gay that the Scots jested on them, and made 
rhymes long current in the Northr- 

** Ix>ngbeards, heartless. 

Gay coats, graceless, 

Painted ho^s, witless, 

Makclh England thriftless.” 

Queen Isabel herself was wont to wear such a tower on her head that 
doorways had to be altered to enable her to pass under them ; and her 
expenses were so great that no revenue was left to maintain her young 
daughter-in-law Philippa. 

Henry, sometimes called Wryneck, Earl of Derby, brother of the 
rebel Thomas of Lancaster, and Thomas and Edmund, Earls of 
Norfolk and Kent, the youngest sons of Edward I., had begun bitterly 
to rejxint of having been deceived by this wicked woman. Even Adam 
Orlcton had quarrelled with her for attempting to exact a monstrous 
bribe for making him Bishop of Winchester ; but Mortimer was deter- 
mined to keep up his power by violence. At a parliament at Salisbury, 
where the young King and Queen were presiding, he broke in with his 
armed followers, and carried them off in a sort of captivity to Win- 
chester. The three Earls took up arms, but the Earls of Kent and 
Norfolk, who .seem to have had their full share of the family folly, 
deserted Lancaster, and he was forced to make peace, after paying an 
immense fine. 

Still Isabel and Mortimer felt their insecurity, or else they had such 
an appetite for treachery and murder, that they were driven on to 
commit further crimes. A report was set about that Edward of Caer- 
narvon was still living in Corfe Castle, and one of his actual murderers, 
Maltravers, offered the unfortunate Edmund of Kent to convey letters 
from him to his brother ; nay, it was arranged, for his further deception, 
that he should ])eep into a dungeon and behold at a distance a captive, 
who had sufficient resemblance to the late King to be mistaken for him 
in the gloom. Letters were written by the Eai# and his wife to the 
imaginary prisoner, and entrusted to Maltravers, who carried them at 
once to Queen Isabel. A sufficient body of evidence having thus been 
procured for her purposes, the unfortunate Edmund w’as arraigned 
before the parliament at Winchester, when he confessed that the letters 
had been written by himself ; and, further, that a preaching friar had 
conjured up a spirit on whose authority he believed his brother to be 
alive. He was found guilty of treason, and sentenced to death by 
persons who expected that his rank would save him ; but the She-wolf 
of France was resolved on having his blood, and decreed that he 
should die the next day. Such was the horror at the sentence, that the 
headsman stole secretly away from Winchester to avoid performing his 
office, and for four long hours of the 13th of March, 1329, did Earl 
Edmund Plant agcnct st.and on the scaffold above the castle gate, i 
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waiting till some one could be found to put him to death, in the name 
of his own nephew and by the will of his mother s niece. He was 
only twenty-eight, and had four little children ; and, in those dreary 
hours, what must not have been his hopes that the young Edward 
would awaken to a sense of the wickedness that was being perpetrated, 
so abhorrent to his warm and generous nature i Itut hopes were vain. 
Queen Isabel “ kept her son so beset ” all day, that no word could be 
spoken to him respecting his uncle, and at length a felon was sought 
out, who, as the price of his own pardon, dealt the death-stroke to the 
son of the great Edward. 

Afler this act of intimidation, Mortimer’s insolence went still farther, 
and England was fully sensible that tlie minion now reigning united nil 
the faults of the former ones — the e\travagaitce and rapacity of (lave- 
ston, and the pride and violence of the Despensers ; and, as if to bring 
upon himself their very fate, he caused himself to be appointeil Warden 
j of the Marches of Wales, and helped himself to manor after manor of 
I the Despenser property. His name and lineage were Welsh, and in 
j memory of King Arthur he held touinaments which he callcil Round 
I Tables, and made tliis display so frequent that his own son, Geo/Trey, 

[ became ashamed of them, and called him the King of Folly. 

I Meantime, the modest and innocent young court at Woodstock wa*> 
made happy by the birth of the heir to the crown, a babe of sue): 
promise and beauty that even grave chroniclers pause to record his 
noble aspect and the motherly r()ndnc>s of the youthful Philipjia, then 
only seventeen. Again Queen Isabel was obliged to trust her son out 
’ of the hands of herself and her minions. Her last brother. King 
! Charles IV., was dead, leaving only daughters ; ami though she fancied 
I the claim of her son Edward to the French crown to l)e nearer thati 
* that of Philippe, Count of VaUns, the son of her fallu r's brother, it 
I was not convoiiicnl to press the .'issum[)tion, and it w.as therefore 
1 resolved that young Edward should go to Amiens to perform h«^ 

I homage to Philippe. He was only fifteen days absent from England, 

' and duly swore fealty to Philippe ; the one robed in blue velvet and 
j golden lilies the other in crimson velvet worked with the Ihiglisli 
j lions; but the pageant was a worthless ceremony, and the journey was 
I chiefly important a.s bringing him to a full sciimj of tlie esteem in wliich 
his mother was held at home anil abroad. ICdward was neaily nineteen, 

I and was resolved that he and hi:> country slnmld be held in unworthy 
1 bondage no longer. He confided his plans to Sir William Montacuie, 
and they agreed to bring about the downfall of Moilirner at the next 
I parliament, which was .summoned to meet at Nottingham. 

So suspicious were the Queen and her favourite, that they alw'ays 
travelled with a strong guard, and, on entering Nottingliam Castle, the 
locks on all the gates were changed, and the keys were every night 
brought to the Queen, who hid them under her pillow. Edward 
himself was admitted, but with only four attendants ; and the Earls of 
i Lancaster and Hereford were not even allowcil to lodge their followers 
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in the town, but with insolent words were quartered a mile oii^ to their I 
own great discontent and that of the country-folk. • 

Montacute meanwhile held council with Sir Robert Eland, the Mortitnef^s 
governor of the castle, who told him that far without the walls lay a 
cave, whence a subterraneous gallery led into the keep of Nottingham 
Castle. It was believed to have been made for a means of escape in the 
days of Danish inroads, and it was still practicable to lead a body of 
men through it. Montacute undertook the enterprise on the 19th of 
October, 1330. Whether the King crept through the passage, or only 
joined Montacute after he emerged on the stairs, is not certain ; but 
together, and with a troop of armed men behind them, they broke into 
the room where Mortimer was consulting with the Earl of Lincoln, and 
seized upon his person. The Queen, nearly undressed, hurried out of 
tlie next room, and Edward stood behind the door, that she might not 
see him ; but she guessed that he was present, and cried out piteously, 

“ l^'air son, have pity on gentle Mortimer 1 ** Her cries were unheeded, 
and Mortimer was in the early morning sent off to the Tower of 
London, while all Nottingham rang with shouts of joy. 

Edward broke up the parliament and summoned a new one to meet 
at Westminster, where he called Mortimer to account for a tissue of 
such horrible crimes that one alone would have^ secured his condemna- 
tion. The peers were asked what his sentence should be, and they all 
answered that he ought to die like his victim, Hugh le Despenser, who 
had not had a moment to speak in his own defence. Perhaps Edward 
dreaded to hear his mother’s crimes disclosed, for he forbade the | 
confession to be made known of two of the accomplices in his father’s 
murder, and caused Mortimer to die a traitor’s death at once at Tyburn 
— the inaugurating execution at that melancholy spot. This hasty 
.sentence stood Mortimer s family in good stead ; for, as there was no 
sentence of attainder, they continued to hold the earldom of March. 

Edward little thought that the grandson of his lather’s murderer would 
become the heir to his own throne. 

'rhe Pope wrote to Edward to intercede with him for his mother, but 
the exhortation was hardly needed, for he showed the most delicate and 
filial respect throughout for her name, and what truth and necessity 
compelled him to declare against her he charged on the evil influence 
<»f Mortimer. Her grief and despair threw her into an absolute fit 
of madness at the time of Mortimer’s execution, and she continued 
subject to fits of distraction for many years after. She ^as shut up in 
Risings Castle, and respectfully attended upon by a sufficient train ; her 
'iOn visited her from time to time, but she never saw any others of her 
family ; and when after twenty-eight years she died, she chose to be 
buried in the church of the Grey Friars, at Newgate, where lay the 
remains of Mortimer. 

While these events were taking place in England, one of the great j 
Spirits of the time was passing away at Cardross in Scotland. Robert | 
the Bruce lay on his death-b^, and, calling for his nobles, bade them [ 
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swear fealty to his infant son, and appointed Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
as regent for the child ; for Sir James Douglas he rescrvetl a yet deiirer, 
J closer charge. Long ago, as he lay on his bed at Rachrin, had he 
I vowcil to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; bi»t before he had given rest 
to his country the deadly sickness had seized on him which was 
cutting him off in his fifty-fifth year. He therefore entreated that 
Douglas would carry his heart, to fulfil his vow, instead of himself, aiul 
that, making his way to Jerusalem, he would lay it finally in the Holy 
j Sepulchre. 

! Weeping so that he could harilly speak, Sir James thankctl his 
i master for the inestimable honour, and voweel, on his faith as a knight, 

1 to do his bidding. Robert likewise gave bis nobles a set of counsels 
■ for the defence of his kingdom, showing how truly estimated its 
t resources and method of warfare ; for it is said that no reverse ever after- 
i wards befell the Scots but by their disregar<l of wluU they called “(kkkI 
' King Robert's IVslament " — precepts he had obeyed all bis life, and 
■vliicli stood nearly thus in oltl Scottisli 

“ On foot shouM l>e .dl SoMtii%h war, 
i Ity tiitl .siul mo*,', thcm-,<^\c^ t-* vv.«ro : 

l.ct \vo'hI% lor w'alK l»c ; bow ,ut I sjv.o 
And luttlc-axe thoir 
l h.it enemies uo ihcm lu ttonr, 

In Ntr.iit ^>lace^ i;.ir keep all store. 

Anti hum the pt.iin l.uul thciu Iwh-tc ; 

Then sh.iU they piss aw.iy in h.i-r-, 

Wh-^n ih u thev Htul nothinjj; hm w.tstc ; 

^Vlth \silcs and w.ikcnin,; of the ni^ht, 

And mit'kle made on hci,;!it . 

Then shall they liun with .ilVray, 

A-> they vserc tdiascit with saoul aw.ty. 

'I'his is the onuisel .tn l intent 

Of OiuhI Kiiu; Kobcrl's Tc.'.tament.” 

With these ficico, though sagacious counsrb, the hero of Scotland 
died on the 7th of June, 1329, He was l>uried in Dunfermline Abbey, 

’ after bis heart had been extracted and embaltt\i*d aeeordiug to his 
‘ command ; but the dhsolution of the convents made sid liavoc among 
he royal tombs of Scotlantl, and two ehureiies ha<l risen and fallen 
above his marble tomb before it was dKcovered aiuong the ruins in 
tSip, and his remains were found in a wiiuling .'.heel of cloth of gold, 
infl the breast-bone sawn through. Multitudes were admitted to gaze 
on tiiem, and there were many tears shed, for, in the simple and 
beautiful word.s of Scott, “There was the wasted skull which once Wivs 
the head that thouglit so wisely and Inddly for his country’s deliverance ; 
and there was the dry bone which had once laeen the sturdy arm that 
killed Sir Henry do Bohun between the two armies at a single blow, 
the evening before the b.attlc of Bannockburn.” 

The Bruce's heart was inclosed in a silver case, and hung round the 
neck of Douglas, who .sailed at once on his pilgrimage, taking with him 
a retinue befitting the royal treasure that he bore. But on his way he 
, landed in Spain, and esteeming that any w'ar with any Saracen was 
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agreeable to his vow, he offered his aid to King Alfonso, of Castile. Camko 
But he was ignorant of the Moorish mode of fighting, and, riding too 
far in advance with his little band, was inclosed and cut off by the Vmof 
wheeling horsemen of the Moors. Still he might have escaped, had he 
not turned to rescue Sir William St. Clair of Roslin ; but in doing this ^ 
he was so entangled that he saw no escape, and taking from his neck | 
liis precious charge, he .threw it before him, shouting aloud, " Pass j 
onward as thou wert wont ! I follow or die ! ” He followed and died. 

His corpse was found on the battle-field lying over the heart of Bruce, 
and his friends, lifting up the body, l)ore it back again to his own little | 
church of St. Bride of Douglas, where it lies interred ; while the 
crowned ’and bleeding heart shines emblazoned on the shield of the 
great Douglas line, a memorial of the true and hearty love that knit 
together through adversity and prosperity the good King Robert and 
the good Lord James. The heart itself was given into the charge of 
Sir Simon Locard of Lee, already the keeper of the curious talisman 
called the Lee Penny, brought by Earl David of Huntingdon from the 
East ; but he did not deem it needful to carry his burthen to Jerusalem, 
and it was buried beneath the altar at Melrose Abbey. Sir Simon 
ciiangcd his name to Lockhart, and bore on his shield a heart with a 
feUcrl«jck, on his crest a hand with a key, and for his motto “ Corda 
uTnxtd pando^ 

Here then we close the first scries of Cameos, during which wc have 
^et•n the Norman conquerors gradually become English, and the kingdom 
take somewhat of its preseiu form. In another volume we liope to show | 
the long wars of the Middle Ages. j 


THE END. 
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Amulf, Count of Flanders, the foe of William 
I./>ngsword, 12, makes war against Richard* 
the Fearless, 15 ; Richard’s generosity to 
him, 16. 

Arques, Count d*, his conspiracy against William 
the Conqueror, 20. 

Arthur, King : history of his round table at 
Winchester^ 229. 

Arthur of Brittany, the joy at his birth, 194 ; 
Richard I. acknowledges him heir, 105 ; the 
war in Brittany in his behalf, 197 ; his resi- 
dence at the court of Philippe Auguste, 199 ; 
at the siege of Mirabeau, 200 ; taken pnsoner 
by King John, tA ; the parley between them, 
201 ; John’s attempted cruelty, lA; his murder 
by John, 20a ; avenged by Philippe Auguste, 
203 — 2 o 6. 

I Artois, Robert, Comte d’, joins the crusade of 
I I,ouis IX., 241 ; insults Longespec, 242; his 
I impetuous character, 243; lilted at Man- 
! sourah, 244. 
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Auvergne, Guy of, his cruel treatment and 
deaui, 328. 

Avignon, the papal court removed to, 334. 

Ayr, story of the barns of, 294. 

Bacon, Roger, account of, 285. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 206. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders, William the 
Conqueror’s overtures to, 40. 

Baldwin I. king of Jerusalem, 1x5. 

Baldwin II. king of Jerusalem, 1x5. 

Balliol, John, lays claim to the crown of 
Scotland, 290; declared king, 29X ; treated a.s 
a va.s.sal by Edward I., lA; humiliation of, 
and subsequent career, 293. 

Bangor, slaughter of the monks of, 375. 
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Iknnockbitf n, Uattte of, 330 ; ils results, 33a. 
Barda, the, accoimt of. 974. 

Banma, thoj, assembly of, to adopt the chartei, 
aiy; their revolt, aiS: their meetin)^' with 
King John nt Runnynicdc, aio ; their war 
with King Ji>hn, aai : offer the crown to 
LouU the Lion. ib. ; their demands at the 
Parliament of Wcstmi«>tcr, 355 ; the meeting 
of, in the Mad Parliainent, ib . ; their dispute 
with Henry III. referred to Louis IX., 357; 
refuse Louis IX. ’s decision, 358 ; their war 
with the king. ib. \ their discontent with 
Moiitfort, a6o: their proceedings against 
Gaveston, 31 8 — 399 ; agaiiiNt the Despensers, 
34»- ' I 

Batalha in Portugal, account of the Abbey | 
«f. 47- i 

Battle Abbey, history of, 47; the roll of. un- 
satisfactory comp.u'cd with Domesday Book, , 
66 . > 
Bayeux tapeslr>'. description of the. 47- I 

Bee, lainfranc abbot of', 70 ; Anselm there, 
70 . 84. 

Beck. Anthony. Bishop of Durli.-im. Kdward L’s 
envoy to Ikilliol, .s,.-*; Edw.ird L’s mcss.igc 
to, i<)6. 

Ucckot, Gilbert A, legend of, 136. 

Bccket. Thomas A, birth of, 137 ; his ch.ar.K'tcr 1 
and splendour. 1 39 ; ap]v»itUcd Archbishop of { 
C.'anterbury, 140; his humility. i.|o, i,|t ; his • 
quarrel « ith Henry II. on the \)riviL*;..cs •>{ the 
clergy. 143; his relu' tint consent to the 
C msiitution-' of Giarembm, 1.^4: the King’s 
sentence .igi'ti.t him, tb. ; hjs nets at the 
Council of N'lj ib.impt.'iiv 14“;; his fli;4ht to 
tlie Contiiviit, U7 : supported by the Pope. 

Xc , /A . retires to Poul'gny, 14^: confer- ■ 
ence with King Henry II. at Monlniirail, 
150: at Montmartrs'. i3i : the King’s Mib- 
mission. 15.-* ; hts return to Canterbury, 15?: 
events (if his 'nartyrd-un, 1*4, fate of 

Ills rnunlcrcrs, i-/>: lii. cnnoni/.ition, 157: 
general h ai-mr paid to bun. : pilgrim. ig-s 
lo his shrine, //’ ; its spr.liiti' 'ti by Henry 
Vni.,f/> ; summary of ills i-h.iracler, J5I 
I'.euefit ofclergv, mea imz of, 141. 
i.erengaria, Knlnni I.’s attachment to. 177, , 
iS;, their m itr:.; ,0. 1S.3; her death, i<;S. 
Bernar.I, C 'uat H.irf onrt, the friend I’f 
Wilii.iin I- >n,:;-\v<ird, 13; his siipjwut of ' 

Richard the Fc.irless, 14. ^ 

Bcrtr.'ide, m.irries I*'onh(ues I V', of Anj-ni, 1x3; 

leaves him fjr Philippe I., 113. 

Berirain de Born, the troiib.njour, laments 
Queen Eleanor’s iriiprisonment, 175 ; af- 
fronted by Kicbard I., 17s ; his interview with ; 
Henry 11 . , 17^; his laments for Richard I., 
iQf, x<>S; his ileath, i<^ ; D.inte's mention of • 
him in the ‘ Inferno/ ib. 

Berwdek, Edward I.’s cruelty at, 392. 

Bigod, Hotter, fiarl of Norfolk, his miswers to ' 
Henry III., .’S3, 2 5fj ; his opposition to tlie 
exactions of Edw.arcJ 1 ., 302 304. 

Binning, his capture of Linlithgow, 326. , 

Bishops, dispute between King and Pope re- , 
specting the election of, 2ot> — 2o^i. j 

Blanche of Castile, her marriage lo l./Ouis the 
Lion, 198, 2tx, 321 ; death of. 249. , 


I Blondel. iliscovers Richard I. in captivity, iqi. 

< Blondeville, Kaniilf de, hiti iiiarriage to Cori- 
I itance of Brittany, 195. 

Boemond, joina the first crusade, 89, 91 ; hix 
conduct at the siege of Antioch, 01. 

Bohun, Humphrey, Karl of Herelord, hU op- 
position to Edward I., 303, 303 ; his success 
and high character, 304. 

Bohun, Sir IL, his encounter with King Robert 
Brure, 420. 

Boniface VflL, Pope, opposes Edward I.'s 
ex.actioiis on the clergy, 301 ; death of, 334. 

Border wtirlarc with the Scots, 355, 358. 

Boshain, Herbert de, the friend of Archbishop 
Becket. 144, 147, 150, 154. 

Brand, Abbot of Peterborough, 50; confers 
knighthiHid on Hercvvartl, 53. 

Braosc, William do, King Ji)hn’.H cruelties to, 
aio. 

Bretons, their joy at the birth of Prince Arthur, 
i>)t; their enmity to Richard I., 197. 

Brien Horn, king of Irtdand, 160. 

Brihtric Mean. Queen Matild.i‘s love for, 68 ; 
her vengiMnce f>n his disdain, ib. 

Brifo, William, nmrdorcr of Becket, 154; his 
.irmxrial be.irings, 157. 

Britons, the, after the dc|x.»rtiire of the 
Romans, 274. 

Brin e, the line of, history of, troubles of 
Scotk'uul under, 

Bnn e, Eilw.ird, besieges Stirling C’astle, 327 ; 
cunnutKis .1 divi.stou at Bannock Inirn, 329, 
bis invasion of Ircl.in i, 352 ; death. 31^1 

Biuce, Robert, biys claim to the crown of 
Sc »tl uid, 

Brure, Rolnnl, the vounger, joins W.Ulacc, 294 ; 
liscs in allogi.incc to I'.dwar*! 1., \i>j. 

Biucc, Roliert 111 , \.o illation of h'ls early coii- 
ilu» t, 307 ; bis munlcr of the Red (..'omyii, 
3oil; revolts Edward I., io 3 ; con) 

nation .it .'scon.*, ->); his excoinniiinic.ition. 
310. 312: bis til ..i-a r .It Mclhven, jio; wan- 
derings and adveiilurcs. 310— 313; escaixr 
tr «t:i the Lorn-. 311; defeats Aymcr tie 
V.ilcnce, 314; bis pr.igross in the recovery 
• if .Sc 'llaml, 323 ; his preparations tt> 

me.-t Edward 11 ., 128; en.ounier w^tli Sir 
Henry B»hnn, 329; his victory at Ban- 
no. k'onrn. Ill ; bis inv.ision of Ireland, 3S3 ; 
inr-'ids upon En.,!.n- 1 , {':4 ; rct' »gni.t<;d tiy 
the 1‘oj-c, : hts i-iglit to the thnmc ac- 

kn<ov!cdge<l by llngl.iiid, 15.1 ; hi.s dying 
;n)unclions and death, 302 ; fate of his 
heart, 1^3. 

B:ii..c, Wdii.im, re-signs the charge of Prince 
Aribnr, 201. 

Bungay, Eriar. the as-ot iatc if Friar Bacon, 2S6 

Burgh, Hiiltert tie. govcriitir of Prince Arthur, 

-• »i. 201 ; t.ikeu jn isoner by tlie French, 904 ; 
his defence of l)over, 223, 224; defeats the 
Frciitdi fleet, 22? ; bis care of the minority of 
Henry III., 22(>; machiri.itions against him, 
2; »; his imiiris.mment and escape, 231 : sub- 
seijuciit history, ib. 

Burnet, Robert, Bishop, Edward L’s chancellor, 
284. 

Bury St. Edmund's, assembly of the Barons 
at, 3x7. 
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(Jadwtillader, the last of the Pcndragotis, 

Caen, the two abbevs founded at, by William 
the Conqueror and Matilda, 23 ; Abbaye aux 
Dames at, William the Conqueror's eldest 
daughter becomes Abljcss of, 69 ; William the 

^ ('onqueror buried at, 74. 

Camp of Refuge established in the Isle of Elv, 
53 : the principal fugitives there, 53 : attaeJes 
on, by William the Conqueror, 55 ; betrayed 
by the monks of Ely, 55 ; cruelty to the cai)> 
tives taken there, 56. 

Canterbury and York, jealousy between, 206. 

Canterbury Cathedral, murder of Becket at, 
154: Henry II. does penance in, 157; 
Bccket's shrine at, ib. 

Capet, Hugh, succeeds to the throne of France, 
16 ; supported by Richard the Fearless, ; 
iiiqiortance of his recognition, 17. 

Cardinals, the, choice of the Pope vested in, 7^)- 

Carthage, Ixiuis IX.'s camp at, 267; his sick- 
ness and death there, 268. 

Cecily, William the Conqueror’s eldest daughter, 
becomes Abbess of Caen, 69. 

Chalons, Count de, his treachery. to Edward I., 
280. 

Charlemagne, receives the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire, 3, 75 ; degeneracy of his 
descendants, 4 : overcome by the Northmen, 
5 ; the race of, retire to Lorraine, 17. 

Charles Martel, exploits of, 3. 

Charles the Simple, king of France, 6 ; his 
contests with Kollo, 7, 8 ; cedes Ncustria to 
him, 9 : Kollo marries his daughter, 10. 

Charles IV,, his condttet in Queen Isabel’s 
quarrel with Edward II., 346. 

Charter, the (ireat, adoptcilby the Barons, 2x7 ; 
King Jlohn promises to grant it, ib. ; his 
prevarication, 218: its enactments, 2x9; 
signed by John, ih. ; annulled by Pope 
Innocent III., 220; the war of the Barons 
to obtain it, 221 ; Henry III. made to agree 
to it, 224; end of the wars about it, 225 ; its 
acceptance by Henry III,, 262 ; renewal of, 
by the Barons, under Edward I., 303. 

Chateau Gaillanl, the siege of, 203. 

Chri.stiana, daughter of Edward Etheling, 96: 
retires to a cornent, 97 ; becomes Abbess of 
Wilton. lox, loi. 

Christianity, conversion of the carlv French 
kings to, 3 ; acceptance of, by the Vikings, 5. 

Church and State, struggles between, in the 
eleventh century, 75 ; theory of, ib. ; adju'^t- 
ment of the disputes Ijctween, 84; further 
disputes, 206. 

Church building in the early Norman days, 62. 

Church patronage, quarrel of the Barons with 
Innocent IV. respecting, 234. 

Clapham, derivatitm of its name, 26. 

Clare. Gillx*rt de. Earl of Gloucester, knighted 
by M«mtfort. 258 ; secedes from the Barons, 
259 ; joins the last crusade, 266 ; married to 
Joan of Acre, daughter of Edward I., 2S7 ; 
death of, 304. 

Clarendon, the Council and Constittitionsof, 144. 

Clement V., Pope, character of, 305 ; excom- 
municates Bruce, 3x0: gives absolution to 
Gaveston. 31Q : elected Pope by the influence 
of Philippe IV., 334 : gives up the Knights 


Templars to him, 335 : abolishes the Tem- 

d plars, 337 ; his death, 338. 
er^y, the, privileges of, Henry IL's oppo- 
sition to, Z42 ; Bccket’s support of, 143. 
Cli^mont, council of, Peter the Hermit at, 86. 
Coinage, the. Edward I.’s laws upon, 282. 
Comyn, F.arl of Durham, murder of^ 1 ^ the 
townsmen, 6a 

Comyn the Red, his treachery to Robert Bruce, 
307 ; murdered hy Bruce, 308. 

Cong 4 d'6Hre, origin of, 84. 

Conrad, king of Burgundy, makes war upon 
Richard the Fearless, 15. 

Conrade of Montferrat, his enmity to Richard I., 
184 ; made king of Jerusalem, 187 ; his assas- 
sination, t88. 

Constance, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
account of, 69. 

Constance of Brittany, her marriage with 
GeofiTrey Plantagcnet, 171 ; has the care of 
Prince Arthur, 195 ; her second marriage, tb. ; 
is seized and impnsoned, 196 ; her deatn, 199. 
Constantinimle, Robert the Magnificent at, 19 : 

Harold Hardrada’s adventures there, 34. 
Cordova, Emir of. King John’s embassy to, 2x1. 
Cressingham, Hugh, chancellor to Edwairi I., 
his expedition against Wallace, 294; killed 
at the battle of Stirling, 295. 

Crusades, the, remarks upon, 87 ; the first, led 
by Peter the Hermit, 88 ; its di.sastrous end, 
89 ; followed by Godfrey de Bouillon and 
others, ib. ; account of, ; the third, ac- 
count of, x8x ; the last, history of, 264; the. 
great abuse of them, 241, 242. 

Curfew bell, origin of, 66. 

Cymry, the, original tribe of the Kelts, 273. 
Cyprus, conquest of, by Richard Coeiirde Lion, 
184. 

Damietta. the crusaders at, 238, 242, 

Danish con<uicst of England, elTects of, 23. 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, joins the third 
crusade, 181 ; his adventures on his return 
home. 184, 

David I. king of Scotland, a visitor of Henry I., 
1 17 ; swears fealty to Maude. i2x ; his cha- 
racter, 123 : invades England in favour of 
Maude, 126; defeated at the battle of the 
Standard, 128 ; his sorrows and death, 133. 
Dc Courcy, Sir John, made governor of Ireland, 
1O6 ; his government there, 166, 167 ; made 
Karl of UKier, 167 ; treacherv'^ against him, 
168 : his impri.<ionment, ib. ; undertakes the 
championship of England, 169 ; privilege 
granted to him and his descendants, ib. 
Despen.scrs, the, favourites of Edward II., 340; 
the Barons procure their banishment, 342 ; 
their return, 343 : the King's ^unty to them, 
345 ; their capture and execution, 348, 349.^ 
Des Roches, Guillaume, King John’s promise 
to, respecting Prince Arthur, 200 ; his remorse 
at the King’s treachery, 201. 

Des Roches. Peter, Bishop of Winchester, re- 
fuses to acknowledge the interdict, 210 ; Jus- 
ticiary under Henry III., 226; his intrigue 
against Hubert de Burgh, 230; causes the 
death of the F.arl of Pembroke, 332 ; his dis- 
missal and death, ib» 
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Divine service, decrees for, at the Synod of 
Mertoun, 305. 

Domesday boolc, account of, 66. 

Donald Bane seices the crown of Scotland, tot. 

Douglas Castle, contests in its fecovery and 
defence, 333, 334* 

Douglas, Sir James, his first t meeting with 
Bruce, 30^: his constant adherence, 31a; 
recovers his castle from the lilnglish, 3*3 : 
hi.s capture of Roxburgh Ca.stle, 3^6 ; chi- 
valrous conduct to Randolph, 399: his ex- 
ploits on the Border, 357, 358 ; Bruce's dying 
injunction to^ 36a ;• carries Bruce’s heart to 
Spain, id. : his' death there, 363. 

Dover besieged by I^mis the Lion, aaj; the 
siege raised, 3.^4 ; battle of, 325. 

Dublin University, foundation of, 354. 

Dunbar, battle of, 


Karl, derivation of title of. from the Drines, 23. j 
Kdgar Atheling, son of Kdwanl the Stringer, 1 
30,96; Wm the Conqueror's frietulship for, . 
04; account of him, ut) ; proclaimed King of ( 
Kngland, id, ; Wni the Coni|ncror's condui t | 
to, id. ; efforts of .Malcolm III in his favour, , 
97 : renounces his cl.iini to the crown of j 
Kngland,/^ ; his subsequent career, — loa, : 
104, 105 ; his «leath and character, 100. . 

F.dgar of Soitl.ind restored ti the throne, 101. j 
Kdinburgh Ca-tle captured from tbe KngUsh. t 

eJuL, wife of Kdward the Confessor, character ! 
of, 26. 

Kdith of the Swan neck finds the body of , 
Harold, 45. ^ | 

Kdith, d.iughtcr of Margaret ofScotl.ind. m.irrios , 
Henry I., luj ; ch inges Kcr name to Matilda • 
or M.indc, 103. Sec M.mdc 1 

K.di%'a, mother of Herrward, 50. 

Kdrnund Irunsid.e, his sons, 05. 

K,dw,ird the Confessor, son of Kthclrcd the 1 
Unready. 25; hir> gentle nurture in Nt»r- , 
tnan ly, id. : comes to hts brother’s court in j 
Knglind, v 6 : his ch.iractcr, <Scc id.; why j 
• ailed the Confessor, id ; instance of his gen- i 
t!e:ic-;s, 27 ; his N-Tinan propensities, id. ; 
visited by Duke Win. of .N'oriiiaiv.ly, //» : 
founds VV'c.iminster Abbey, 39; death and • 
hnri li there, id. ; his desire to leave his 
rronm M Win of N'>rmandy, 31 : conver- 
- .tion v*ith Harold on his death bed, id ; | 

Wm. the Conqueror’s friendship for, t.5 ; 
Henry III.’s devotion to, 229: translation of j 
his remains, 2^0. . 

Kdw.ird I , hi^ marriage to Klcanor of C istile, I 
253; his character. 254; his conduct in 
taking the o.ith to the acts of Oxford, 256: ; 
his robbeiy of the I’cmplars, 257 ; conduct 
at the s;u;;e of Northampton and the battle | 
of l.ewes, 2^8: delivers himself up to the i 
liar)!!'., 2 5<3 , his escajic from Hereford, 260; j 
rescues his father at the battle of Evesham, | 
2^>x ; joins Louis IX in the last Crusade, 1 
^5 ; his embarkation, 2t''6 : arrives at Acre, 1 
.71 ; attempted as.s.assiiKition there, id. ; re- 
turns to Engkind, 272 ; his tomb in West- I 
niinvicr Abbey, id. , Coronation of, 38* ; his 


treatment of the Jews, a8a, 283 ^ his laws, 
383, parliaments, 384: prOKoerity of the 
kingdom in the early part of nis roigii, 285 : 
respect shown him on the continent, a86 ; 
account of his daughters, id. ; deterioration 
of his character in his later years, 387 ; death 
of his (jucen Elc.tiior, id. ; claims to l>e Lonl 
paramount of .Scotl.ind, 290; the cbiin ac- 
knowledged, 291; invades Scotland, 393; 
deposes B,illi<d and gets himself acknow- 
ledged King, id. ; his rage arainxt Wallace, 
394 : wins the battle of Kaikirk^ 396 ; cruelty 
to Wallace, 307 : duped by Rhilippe IV., 300 ; 
is distres'-ed iiir funds, 301 ; seizure of ecclcsi- 
.astical property, :d. : imposes the *cvil toll,' 
30a ; marriage with Margaret of France, 303 ; 
grunts the right of tax.ition to his subjects, 
J04 : his vengcanre on A bp. Winchclsca, 
3f>5 ; rage at Bruce’s ievi)lt,t 309; liis vow 
ag.'iiiist inc .Scots, 310: arrivc.s at Carlisle, id. ; 
cruelty to Bruce’s br.iiliers, 31 1, 312 ; his last 
iniunctions .md death, 514 ; his dread of 
(iaveston’s inlluencc over his son, ;ji7. 

Kdw.ird 11., appoiiued tegeni in his f.ither’s 
ab'*cnce, 302, tot; ceremony of his knight- 
hood. P'9; his appear.ince and character, 
ti!;; inrtuence of fi i<:nd'* over him, id. ; his 
inordinate atiachiiu'nt t ' Piers Gavc.ston, 316 
— 322 ; ivglects his faiher’s injunctions ro- 
s^H-ciing S. ot'and, 117. his marriage to Isa- 
bel of France, 318 . th- n ibles demand Caves 
ton’s disnus-,al, /d . his coronation, id. : dis- 
putes with his nohV^ rc-p'‘ctlng Gavest<«n. 
319 — 322; his cx|ie'|iii''n against Bruce, p.'8 , 
Ins dcfe.ii at B.inn i< k! nni, 331 : hi.s attach- 
ment to the Dcspcn-i •' ■i, 34<.»; di.scontcnt of 
his snlqi'cts, t.|i ; Ids queen’s complaints 
against liim, - ’,17 : her invasion ol Fiig- 
l.iu'l, 347 ; his vv.'in i-rlngs and c.aptiire, 148 , 
ilcposition, no; captiv tv and ill-treatment, 
3^.1 : his innr.ler in Iteikel-y Castle, id. ; his 
monument in C»loii<:e-.r»;r Cathedral, 351. 

Elward III , his m.ircli t'l the Border, 35=;: 
account of his wail’.uc iln-re, 455 — 358: his 
n.irrow e- r.ipc from Douglas, 4157; can es 
Mortimer’s .irrest .md execution, 361 ; hi* 
je^pcaful I'otiihu i to (Jucen Isabel, id. 

F.d>vard the Athelmg, liis infant son F.dgar. 

^•*.9'^. hiN d lugliters, t/’. 

Ivlw.ud. Son of K'ii'iun I Ironside, 95 : his mar- 
ri.ig'", c/i; o-.VM,'d .is Kth( ling, //>. 

E-Kvin, graniLoi) of K.irl Lfofrie, 30; enemy of 
li.irold, 32, 42; siihiuits to the conqueror, 
so. and is iKUroitied to ids d.mghter Matilda, 
so, joins the C'ainp of Refuge, 53; is 
UdU'il in a coinhat, /d. 

Egiudmar, Hp. of Klmham, 6 t. 

Kghclsie, Bp. of .Selsey, f»r. 

Kghelwin, np of I)urh.am, joins the Camp of 
Refuge, 6 t ; die- in captivity, (no. 

F.gvpi, crus.ide in, under Mblliam lamgcspce 
the Elder, 238 ; under Louis IX., 242. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, married to Henry IL. 
>35: evils residting from lliis, 170; not the 
murderess of F.iir Rosamond, 171 ; kept in 
captivity by her luishami, 174, 175 ; her dis- 
like to Constance of Brittany, 198; be- 
sieged at Mirabeau by Prince Arthur, 200: 
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intercedes for Prince Arthur, aox ; diet of 
grief at Fontdvraud, aoa. 

Eleanor of Castile, married to Edward I., 253 : 
accompanies him to the Holy Land, 360: 
sucks the poison from his wounds, 271 : her 
death, 287; the crosses erected to her mc< 
mory, 1^. 

Eleanor of Provence, married to Hen. III., 
227 ;l vituperative ballads made on her, 256: 
her unpopularity, 257 ; her spirited conduct 
in the Larons' war, 259. 

Elgiva, Wm. the Conqueror's daughter, repre- 
sentation of, in the Bayeux tapestry, 69. 

Ely, Isle of, the Camp of Refuge established 
there, 52, 

Emma, daughter of the Count of Paris, be- 
trothed to Richard the Fearless, 15. 

Emma, daughter of Richard the Fearless, wife 
of'Ethclred the Unready and Knut, 17; in- 
vites her sons to claim the throne of Eng- 
land, 35. • ^ 

Emperors of the West, their influence on the 
election of Popes, 76 ; deprived of this by the 
Lateran Council, t 6 . ; their struggle to regain 
it, /A 

England, eflccts of the Danish conquest upon, 
23 ; sad state of, under William Rufus, 78 ; 
granted to France by Pope Innocent III., 
21X ; a fief of Rome, 213, 226 ; the laws of, 
adhered to by the Norman kings, 315 ; ig- 
nored by Heniy II., /A; prosperity of, in the 
early part of Edward the First’s reign, 284 ; 
increase of learning in, 286; discontented 
state of, under Edward 11 ., 341. 

Ermciigarde, mother of St. Anselm, 78. 

Espriota, wife of William I.^mgsword, 12. 

Estates, inquisition into, bv Euw. I., 283. 

Etheling, account of the family of, 95; mean- 
ing of the term, 96. 

Ethclred the Unready, l.usband of Emma, 
daughter of Richard the Fearless, 17; father 
of Edward the Confessor, 25. 

Eustace, Count dc Mantes, events of his visit to 
Edward the Confessor 27. 

Eustace de Blois, son ol Stephen, 130: his ex- 
cesses and death, 134. 

Evesham, battle of, 261. 

Evil Toll, the, imposed by Edward I., 30a; 
opposition to, by the Barons, 303 ; results in 
the right of self-taxation, 304. 

Exchequer, supposed derivation of, 10. 

Eystein, son of Magnus, king of Norway, xi8 ; 
his discussion with his brother Sigurd, 119; 
his conduct as king of Norway, 120. 

Fair Rosamond, history of, 170. 

Falaisc, William the Conqueror born at, 19, 
21 ; Prince Arthur in captivity there, 20t, 203. 

Falkirk, battle of, 296. 

Fescamp, abbey of, Richard the Fearless bu- 
ried there, 17. 

Fitzadhelm, William, Governor of Ireland, 765. 

Fitzosborn, William, the chief friend of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 20, 21, 64; his counsel 
to William on Harold’s usiirpxition, 38, 39; 
,Ais charge at Hastings, 44. 

Roger, imprisoned by William the 

Conqueror, 


Fitopiers, Geoffrey, Grand Jusridaiy under 
KLin^ John, as6, atj, 

Fitz-Ricnard, Gilbert, his noble conduct, 53. 

Fitzurse, Reginald, murderer of Becket, 154, 
155 : his arms, 157. 

Fitzwalter, Lord, iCing Tohn’s outrage upon, 
a 16; the Barons make him their general, 2x8, 
2x9. 

Flamhard, Ralph ; made Bp. of Durham by 
William Rufus, 81 ; his subsequent career, 
84, 102. 

Flemings, the, settlement of, in Pembrokeshire, 
278. 

Folliott, Gilbert, Bp. of London, his disappoint- 
ment at Becket’s promotion, 140; supports 
the king against Becket, T43, 145; the pope's 
reproof to him, X47: his excommunication, 
151, 152, 152. 

Fontdvraud, the burialplace of Henry II., x8o; 
of Richard I. and Joan of Sicily, 198; of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 203. 

Forc.st laws, the grievance of, under William 
the Conqueror, 67 : their severity increased 
by William Rufus, 81 ; mitigatec by Magna 
Charta, 219. 

Foulques I,, Ic Roux, Count of An^ou, ro8. 

Foulques II., le Bon, C<e.mt of Anjou, X09. 

Foulques III-, Nerr.n, Count of Anjou, xio; 
his violent crimes and. penances, irz. 

Foulques IV., le Kdchm, Count of Anjou, xxa; 
events of his marriage with Bcr trade, 113. 

Foulques V., Count of Anjou, 114: joins the 
Crusade, 115 ; becomes king of Jerusalem, 
116. 

Franks, the, conversion of their early kings to 
Christianity, 3, 

France, the Northmen in, 5 ; becomes a king- 
dom, 17. 

Franco, Abp., intercedes with the Northmen 
for Rouen, 7 ; his influence over Rullo, 8. 

Frederick II., struggle between, and Pope In- 
nocent IV., 229, 232 ; deposed by Council of 
Lyons, 235. 

Frithric, Abbot of St. Alban’s, his opposition to 
William the Conejucror, 5 1 ; joins the Camp 
of Refuge, and dies there, 53. 


Gael, the, a Keltic tribe, 273. 

Gascony, seized by Philippe IV., 300. 

Gastinois, countess de, accu-sed of murdering 
her husband, 107; vindicated by Ingelger, 
108. 

Gattorm, brother of St Olaf, story of his child- 
hood, 32. 

Gaveston, Piers, account of, 315; Edward of 
Carnarvon’s attachment to, 316; banished by 
Edward I., 317; returns on the accession of 
Edward 1 1 ., /A ; his vanity and advancement, 
xA : his affronts to the nobles, 318; they de- 
mand his dismissal, xA; the king obliged to 
banish him, 319; his recall, x'A; union of 
nobles against him, 320 ; his surrender, 321 : 
his mock trial and death, 32a. 

Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, his war and per- 
sonal combat with Duke William, 21. 

Geoffrey, Griscgonclle, Count of Anjou, 109; 
legend of his name, xia 
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Ocoflrejr Mftrtel, Count of Anjoti, iia. 

GeoiHrey^son of Foulqoe».V.| Count of Anjou, 

Its, it6. 

Geofvroy of Anjou, his afypearencc and cha* 
ractor, lai, laa: married to Emprevs Maude, 
isa: oH|{in of hit surname Pianlftgenet, laa: 
de.'ith, 13s. 

Geoffrey le Barbu, Count of Touraine, na. 

Geoffrey, third son of Henry 11 .: married to 
Constance of Brittany, 171: rebels against 
his father, 173. 174: his death, 177. 

Geoffrey of Lincoln, son of Fair Rosamond, his 
hdelity to his father, 174, 17$, 179* 180; be- 
comes Abp. of York and Chancellor, 195. 
ir^ ; driven abroad by King John, and dies 
there, 905. 

GcofllWji dc la Tour and the lion, tip. 

Gerbervi, Robert Courthouse liesicged by h*< 
father there, 7^. 

Gerinain,St. effect of his nrearhiiig inW.nlcs, 274. 

Gifford,Walter Count de I.tnigucviile, Itcsicgo^ 
Arques, ao. 

Oillos, makes knowti to I)ukc William the con- 
spiracy ag.itnst h'fti, uo. 

Gisele, the wife of Kollo, jo. 


Gisors, the elm of, contcrcnces under, 171, 17:., 
177: description of. 177, 

Glanville, Kunutf de. Chancdlf'r and Grand 
Justiciary to Henry 11 ., 171, 17s, ats 
Gtxlfrcy do Kouillou. his nohlc cluir.actcr, 9 «) - 

? f: conduct of, at the siege of .\nii»> h,<>i; at 
crusalem, <) V. * hoscn king of jeruvilcni, v,4 . 
dies and is hurird there, ib. 

Godiva, Kidv, prob.ihlc datoof the traditiom*’. 


(JniUtow, Fair Ros.unond retires to. t^i. 

t>04iwin, carl of \Vi.ssr.\, 2s tr.idttions ro- 
s^s'Cting his origin, i’4 ; his sorvi. cs to Knni. 
94; lias Han )ld H.nrcf >ot crowned king, ps, 
his treachery i»i Alfred Aiiieling, ib,: i«oliry 
towards Kdwurd the Confcs^->^. av; ch.u.o.ters 
of his sons, 27; is driven into e.xile, :b. ; hts 
reconciliation to Edwanl. : death and rh.i' 
raiber, ib. 

Goodwin .s.-iud-s, origin of, a*;. 

Gourdon, Adam dc, the outlaw. 2^>3. 

Bcrtnand dc, cause of deaiii of I^i^ n.ir l I., 

193. 

Gouiran. his .^ccus,ntinn again-'t the r utuV.-'- «lc 
tiaslinois, 107; overcome l»v Ingelger, I'.s. 

Gray, John dc, elected Ahp. of (. ;i:Uer'..iirv. 
207, 2 o 3; his election det.lared null hv the 
Pop", 208; refuses to acknowledge th>: lij- 
icrdict, 9io; his adyit 0 to King Jt»hn. rM. 

Gregory \'H., Pope, his struggle with H' niy l\’. 
of Germany, 

Grostcsic, RolK'rt, P»p. I.in- ' 'In. hisU'ry of. i-n ; 
his contest with th** Popj for the rights of ti c 
Church, his ric.ath. j'j. 

Gryffyth, King of Wales, 

Giialo, the l^ojie’?. lcg.»te, ; takes charge of 
the minority of Henry 1 1 1 ,, 226. 

Guerin dc Lire, abtxji of Malmesbury, 53. 

Guibert the Antip<^‘pe, Po. 

Guimond of St Lcufroi, his noble rebuke of 
William the Conqueror. 54, 

Gundred, doubts as to her Ixing dauglitcr of 
William the Conqueror, 
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Gtindulf, Bp. of -Rodhexter, hic answer to Wtu. 
KufuH, 80: supports Anselm against the 
King. tb . : warns Rufus against hunting in 
the New Forest, 8a. 

Guy of Burgundy, his conspiracy against Wm. 
of Normandy, ao. 

Guy of Flanders, treachery to, by Philippe IV., 
^01: Edwoi’d I.*s alliance with, 302 : his death 
in prison, 303. 

Gj'da. wife of Earl Godwin. 94. 

Gyrth.!, his .ndvice to his brother Harold, 43, 
*43 ; death at Hastings, 25. 

Gytha, motlicr of Harold, her advice to her son, 
4 a- 

Hainault, Sir John of, he.'ids Queen Isabel’s 
inv.'ision of Eiiginud, 347; accompanies 
Ktlward III. to the Hord^tr, 355; marriage of 
Edward HI. to his lucoc, 

Hako, gTand‘.r>n of K.irl Gmlwin, ho.s1.3ge to 
William of Normaiuly, 31. 

!I:dfd.\n, hrutlier of St Olaf, story of his child- 
hotui, 3a, 

H.aro, supimscd origin of the rr)', 10. 

H.irold lUuctooth, Iu.n sup|M>rt of Kich.ird the 
Feirless, 14. i<>. 

Harold Hardrada. Tnstig seeks his alli.incc 
against Han'hi of Kugbnd, 32; stories of lus 
childhf.K'd, fb. ; wounded at the battle of 
Stiklestad, 33 ; his adventures at Con'ii.inti- 
nople, 34 ; ({uarrcl with Sweiul, /b. : sticceed.s 
to the crown of Ni'rw.iy. is : ;u:cepis Tostig’s 
invitation to iriv.idv Fngi.uid, /b. : killed at 
Mamford bridge, 47. 

H.irold Hurefout trowned King of England. 
8 ?. 

Harold H ■.rfa^iTre, King of Norway, f\ 

Harold, son of E.irl (b'dwin. 28; his charurter, 
30; his popnl.ui'.v uiih toe king and people, 

lb . hopes ihf t‘:own, 31 ; b«“»i»nics 

priM.ncr to Wdiiaiii ot N'oriuandy, /b. : his 
oath t4‘.«ssist him to the crown of England, tb ; 
«‘oiivers.itioii at the de.ith bed of Edu.ird the 
C«>ntVs‘.'r. ib. ; isciownod King of England, 
r.' ; dcfe.its H.iroUl ll.irdr.ida at Staiuf'ird 
Kfid-fc'^c, 37. in.'ir» hcs south tc» oppose Williiiiit 
of N.>nnajidv, 4.'. Iiis ontrcn*‘hni''ni .at 
Hc.ithhcl.l. 4^. w<iwn''e} in the btttle of 
H.istiug';, 44; hi- b"!!*, found by Kaliih, 4>, 
his biK-.d .ft Wahh.iin, 40 ; tr.idilion of his 
s\.r\i\'\o^ I jC b-Utlc - f Hastings, /b. ; lus 
p: iii'gs with the Welsh, 277. 

H.irth.tki.ut le-'t o!;u-s King of Engl. ant. 2^ ■ 
rc'.cng s his boaliei’s v.iougs, /A; ‘.ends f»)r 
his brother I d" ir I from Nt»rmaiicly, .<1; Iiis 
Middrn il '.ilh, /r 

Il.istiii.;; ilicSc.i kuig .at U.*u''n,h; his exploits*. 
7, his uuervK w "ith Ro'd. ib . settlement in 
Kriun e, o. 

Hast.n.^-, derivation tS, from the Hanes, 23; 
tin li.ittle of. 4p 

Helie de hi Kliche, conthict to, of W’illi.'im Ru‘ 
fus, b«). his chiiru to the county of Maine, 

loj, Til. 

Hclic «ic St. S.icn, friend of RoImtI CourthctKC, 
<04, 105. 

Henry 1 ,, Bcauclcrc, fourth ''on of William the 
Conqueror, 70 ; hii, interview with his father 
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on his death'bed, 73 ; ilUtreated by his bro- 
thers, 78 ; secures the crown on the death of 
Wm. Rufus, 8a ; suspicion that he murdered 
Rufus, 83; his disputes with Anselm. 84: 
marries Edith of Scotland, 103; Robert Court- 
heuse renounces his English rights in his 
favour, ib.\ invades Normandy, fA: his mi- 
sery at the shipwreck of his son, xis i his 
great abilities and learning, 1x7; marries 
Alice of Louvain, xai; declares his daugh- 
ter Maude his successor, tb.; marries her to 
(./eoffrey Plantagenct, laa; remorse of his 
latter years his death, 133. 

Henry II., ritz-Empre.st, birth of, xaa; his 
training by the Earl of Gloucester, 13a ; ac- 
cession to the throne, X34, ips : marriage to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, t 3<; ; laige dominions, 
activity, and appearance, : nis opposition 
to the privilege.s of tlie clergy, 143 : quarrels 
with Becket on this subject, 143 ; condemns 
Bccket to forfeit his property, X44: his pro- 
ceedings at the Council of Northampton. 145; 
conferences with Bccket at Montmirail and 
Montmartre, 149, i^i : complication of the 
quarrel, 153 ; submits to Becket, tS . ; his 
hasty imnrecation against Becket, 154 ; his 
grief at l«ckct‘s murder, 156 ; conditions of 
nis pardon, gb. : his penance at Becket*s tomb, 
157; invades Ireland, 163; the native princes 
suomil to him, ib.; his crimes, 170; his mar- 
riage the root of his misfortunes, ib. ; his 
family, 171: reliellion of his sons, 173; arro- 
gance of his son Henry, 174: his conaact to 
his queen, 175, 177 ; conference with his sons 
at Limoges, 176; excites his son Richard to 
rebellion, 178; last interview with Philippe 
Auguste, 179; grief at the treachery of his 
sun John, 179; nis miserable death and bu- 
rial, 180; his proceedings in Brittany respect- 
ing Prince Arthur, X95; ignores the Old Eng- 
lish laws, 215. 

Henry 111 :, coronation of, 224: made to agree 
to Magna Charta, /b. ; his guardians during 
his minority, 226 ; hi<s character, tb. ; foreign 
favourites at his court, 228 ; his extrava- 
gance, 229, 254 ; poverty and rapacity, 235, 
252 ; his dispute with Simon dc Montfori, 
233 ; swears to keep the Great Charter, ib. ; 
his dispute with the Barons, 255-— 257; re- 
ferred to Louis IX., 257 : his position after 
the battle of Lewes, 259 ; his death, 272. 

Henry VIII., his spoliation of Bcckei’s shrine, 
157. 

Henry I. of France, Wm. of Normandy placed 
under his protection, 10. 

Henry IV. of Germany, nis struggle with Pop; 
Gregory VII., 76; appoints an antipope, 80. 

Henry V. of Germany marries Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry Beauclcrc, 84, xai ; strange 
story about, lax. 

Henry VI. of Germany, his conduct to Ri- 
chard L, rgr, 192. 

Henry dc Blois made Bp. of Winchester, lar; 
besieged at Winchester by Maude, 130 ; con- 
secrates Becket Abp. of Canterbury, 140 ; his 
generous support of Bccket, 145. 

Henry Plantagenct, eldest son of Hen. II., his 
marriage with Margaret of France, 17 1 ; 


coronatiOQ of, in his fatberis lifetime, 

X73; rebels against his father. 173; nis am>- 
nnee to his father, X74; dispute with his 
brother Richard, 175; bis unhappy death. X76. 

Henry, son of David I. of Scotland, 123; nis 
character^ 124. 

Hereward le Wake, parentage of, 50; attacks 
the Normans on his estate, ib.; establishes 
the Camp of Refuge, 52 ; his prowess and 
courage. 52; his principal followers, ib.; at- 
tacked by Wm. the Conqueror at the C^mp 
of Refuge, 44 ; his exploits there, 55 ; makes 
peace with williaffl; m.: tradition of his love 
for Alftrude, ib. ; his latter days and death, 
56 ; valued by Wm. the Conqueror, ^ 

Heriuin, Count of Montreuil, the ally id William 
I.,on»word, 12; suspected of causing his 
de.2th, 14: killed by the Danes, ib. 

Hervd dc Montmarais, his proceedings in Ire- 
land, 163 — 166. 

Hilary, Bp. of Chichester, supports Henry II. 
against Becket, 143, X44; his excommunica- 
tion, 152, 153. 

Hilda, mother of Rolf Ganger, 6. 

Hildebrand frees the P<^e from the subjection 
of the Emperor, 76. See Gregory VII. 

Hildegarde, wife of Foulques III., Count of 
Anjou, I XI. 

Holy Land, the position of the Christians:there 
at the last Crusade, 264 : its colonization by 
the Latins unsuccessful, 333. 

Holy Roman Empire, the, its foundation, 3; 
Charlem;^ne the first Emperor, ib. *, its ex- 
tent, 4 ; ^ance falls away from it, ib. 

Hospitallers and Templars, their je^nsy of 
each other, 333 ; valour of the Hospitallers at 
the fall of Acre, 334 ; their settlement at the 
Isle of Rhodes, ib. 

Houghton, Lord, his poem on the fate of the 
Templars, 339, 

Howell Dha, the lawgiver of Wales, 276. 

Hugh the White, Count of Paris, his daughter 
betrothed to Richard the Fearless, 15. 

Hugh the Wolf, Earl of Chester, 56 ; bis friend- 
ship for Anselm, 78, 79 ; retires to a monas- 
tery, 79; his conduct as a Lord Marcher, 377. 


Ingelger, the legend of, 107; becomes first 
Count of Aniou. 108. 

Ingulf of Croyland, his recollections of Queen 
Edith, 36. 

Innocent III., Pope, nominates Stephen Lang- 
ton Abp. Canterbury, 208; places England 
under an interdict, ib.; annuls Magna Charta, 
220 ; interferes against the crown of England 
being given to Louis the Lion, 222; his death, 
ib. 

Innocent IV., Pope, his exactions on England, 
229; contests with Frederick II., 229, 233; Ms 
exactions on the clergy, 232: interference with 
the English Church, 233, 236 : quarrel with 
the English Barons respecting Church pa- 
tronage, 234 ; Bp. Grosteste opposes his en- 
croachments, 236; his death, 237. 

Inquisition into estates by Edward I., 282, 

Interdict, the, of England, by Pope Xzmocent 
III., 209 — 2x3. 

Ireland, depredations of the pirates in, 6; the 
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•lave-lrikde with, stopped by Bps. WulsUn 
«ud Luifranc, 6a; confusion of its early 
history, 159; its conversion to Christianity, 
160 ; inroads of the Northmen, ib. ; Pope 
Adrian IV. grants it to Hen II., 161; itf 
vaded by StronglKiw, i6a : submi'.-’.ion of, to 
Hen. 11 ., 163; remilations for the Church, : 
granted to John 1 .acklan(i as his inheritance, 
16s; invasion of, by Edward and Robert 
Bruce, 35a, 353. 

IsabcUe of Angouleinc engaged to Hugh de 
Lusignan, 199: marries king John, ib,\ her 
contempt for her husband, 204: marries Hugh 
de Lusignan, 337; her reputation for sorcery, 

338. 

I'>al>el of France, her marriage to K-lward II., 
318 : her complaints against Gavc.stoii, 319, 
330; report 01 her aidoig the cs. :it>e of the 
vounger Mortimer, 345: compiain.> to the 
king of France of her treatincnt, 34^; goes to 
lac French court, it>.\ her aiiection for Mor- 
timer, 347 : invade'. England, 3.^8 ; her suc- 
cesses ag.iin*.! her huslMinl. 149, 350: her 
conduct vk .til Mortimer, 355, 558, 359. cruelty 
to the Earl of Kent, 359: her pleading for 
Mortimer, 3^)1 ; desp.tir".it his execution, ib. \ 
her death, ib. 

Italian clergy thrust into the EngllMi Church, 

339. 333: natred of the English to these, 339, 
ajo 

I VO de Orantmcsnil, friend of Robert Court- 
heuse, 71. | 

Ivo Taillcb’ls, Lord of Spalding, 50: hi.s over ; 
bearing conduct, 52 ; hi-. expC'litions ag.diisl j 
Hereward, 54. 55 ; t.ikcn pris..nor by him, | 
5';; Id. oulr.igo-. on Croyl.nul AbLcy, 77, . 

b.nished by VVilh.im Rulus, 78. | 

Jerusalem, Rolvert die M.tgiiiricent at. 19: emo- 1 
ti'>n i*f the first Cru'cuicrs at l<hoh!ing it, 
the s’.iughter tl.cr.-. a: its capture fn-m the I 
infidel', 9t; Rtnir R'chard’s grief at his in- I 
ability t'l take it. i?-o. ' 

Jews, the pcr-ccutlun of. under Henry IIL, ! 
257; their ire.itiiieiit by tdwiird I . 3?2, 285 j 

Joan, sister of Richard I., queen of ^iLiIy, dis- j 
pute with King 'I'ancred about. 184; takt s * 
ch.\rgc of |{ercn;:.ir,.i, 183. i./> . d'Cs, and i-i 
buried with her brother, 198. 

loan of Arr-, birth of, 271 ; m.irri.ige of, t'l Gd- 
b-'rt tie tJI.er'-, 287: her second uiarri.ujr l > 
Ralph tie Moiulicrmcr, 3'-.'4 ; cluiractcr. //■. , 
her siulden druth, 314. 

John L.ii:kland, Ireland given him as his in- 
hcritance, 1^5 ; his unworthy ctmdiiwt there. 
ifi6: reasm of his name, 173; hi< fath'*'^\ 
affection for him. 17S; turns traitor to hi^ 
father, 17 >: his conduct resjiccting Rirh.ird's 
captivity, 192 ; Rich.ird'.s generous pat don to 
him, 191, i//», l^niuealhs him the crown, 19- , 
bis m.irriage to Isabelle of Angotilemc, 199; 
his promises respecting IVince .Arthur, a.i-i; 
imprivjns him at Fal.iisc, aoi; his }>arley with 
him there and attempted cruelty, ib ; mur- 
ders Prince Aithur, 2 12 ; suminoned by Phi- 
lippe Auguste to answer for this, 203: his 
French fie.'s d'^clarcd f .rfeit, ib.\ conqucn-d 
from him by Phiiippe, 204, 205 ; his «iuceu s j 


contempt for him, 304 ; hit ditpute with the 
Po^Ki about the election to the tee of Canter- 
bury, 308 ; hit reply to the threat of an in- 
tci diet} acH): excommunicated, 910: depotted, 
an : hi» emba.Hsy to the Emir of Cordova, ib. ; 
Mibinlsrion to the Po|]«, atj; yteids himself a 
vassal to Rome, ib. ; his outrai^eous e.vactions, 
a 16; the barons revolt against theiie, ib.\ 
promises to grant the Great Charter, 317; 
attempts to cajole the haroits, aiB: signs tne 
Charter, 319; his rage, and efforts to annul ii, 
320; his war with the iMrons, aai ; contest 
with T.oui.s the T.ion and the barons, aaa, 333: 
los.s of his treasure at tlie Wash, 333; his de- 
spair and death, ib. 

Joinviilc, Sieur de, accompanies Louis IX. on 
his crus.adc, 341 ; his bravery at Mansourah, 
244; is tikcn prisoner, 346; opposes Louis' 
$e ;<»nd crusade, 364 ; his notices of Louis I X , 
268, 270. 

J »j»pa, the Crusaders at, 187, i88. 

Jiuiith, w-ife of Karl Waltheof, 50; her perfidy 
tt> her husKitid, 57. 

Jumi^ges, Abbey of, restored by William Ix>ng- 
sword, 13 . 

Kelts, the, history of, 273 

Kent.E liimnd K.irl of, (jucen Isabel's treachery 
ami cruelty to, 559. 

Kent, the men of, ilicir lrc.ity with William the 
Comnieror, 51, 

Kings lost in battle, legends of their survisa), 
*»'*• 

Kirkjvitrick, his sh.arc in the murder of the Red 

Comyii, 

Kn it, hu.b.iiul of Kniin.i, daughter of Richard 
the Fe.irlc'N, 17; l-.-gcrid> rcsjiectiiig his mur- 
der of L‘lf, 24. 

Lirv. n'r,'o. tn.idc r.ovcrnor of Ireland, 1^4, 
1^.5 : ) i' u'.ur ler, i'’-.. 

I.a* y, Iltu' ‘ .!»♦ -.fud , m.id- povernor of Ireland 
l \ king John. I*'.; ; hi-. lii:.iehery to I»e 
(.’■'urev. Jf-.b 

L.oi'M .ter. K.ii'l of, (biveston's ni) k-name for, 
3i‘>. unite-, with tuher nobles against Gavc- 
MoM. hi-, part in ilic d-iwnfall and death 
of (bive-l 'M, 321, 3-.»2 ; his disroment to- 
w.iri*' l-’.dw.irvl 11. 34 1 : his proccedingt 
.i;.-ur't the I >e'peri'' r-^. 542, 343; his arrest 
,i!.l eve.'utiou. 544: Ion rh.irartcr, 34s. 

I inf. .ojr, ih<: first li e «if. it \ his reputation at 
R.-jiic. 40. bet'oiru’s A bp. of Canterbury, 61 ; 
Jii- esteem for Wulstaii, > r . William the Con- 
queror fric’iulship lor, 04 ; commanded by 
\Vt!!;.iin the C.'onqu»-r 'f' i.. crown Rufus king 
• f Kn,:'.i'u!, 74. l.i\o«u s the views of Gregory 
Vll . 7^; his dr It h. ih 

I.:it:.:!ev, W.dier, Lp of Lichfield, reproves Ed- 
w.'.pI of l\ur.arvon, 316; his imprisonment, 
•« 7 - 

L.uigton, Simon, brother of the abp., 317, 230. 

L.iiigton, Stf-pb.en. iioiniuated by the Pope 
Abp. of Canterbury, 208. r*-fuHed by King 
Jolm, ib \ acknowledged by John, art; 
lakes jmssession of the see, 214: fnrWds 
John’s violence, ai6. 217; hi,s suppcirt of 
alagna Charta against the Pope, 217; get$ 
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the barons to adopt it, ih, ; his mission to 
Rome on behalf of it and the barons, aao. 

Lateran Council, the. exactions of, 76. 

Laws of England, adhered to by the Norman 
kinzs, 3x5: ignored by Henry 11 ., td. ; their 
violation by King John, 3x6; Edward l.*s 
code of, 983, 984. 

Lay investiture of bishops, disputes about, 76, 
77, 84, 1x3: their settlement, 84. 

I<eofric, Earl of Mercia, 93 ; assists Edward the 
Confessor against Godwin, 37 ; his death, 30. 

Leofric, father of Hercward, 50. 

Lenfwyn, his advice to his brother Harold, 49; 
de.ath at Hastings, 45. 

Leopold of Austria at the siege of Acre, 184 ; 
his banner insulted by Richard, x86: his 
quarrel with Richard at Ascalon, 187 ; seizes 
Richard on his return, 

Lewes, the battle of, 958 ; its results, 359. 

Lillebonne, the parliament at, 39. 

Limoges, meeting of Henry 11 . and his sons at, 
176. 

Lincoln, the fair of, 395. 

Linlithgow, the capture of, from the Englbh, 
336. 

Lion, anecdote of its faithfulness, 93. 

Lockhart, origin of the name of, 363. 

London, becomes the royal residence under the 
Danes, 33 : preserves its rights at the Nor- 
man Conquest, 51 ; submits to William the 
Conqueror, 96. 

Longchamp, William, Bp. of Ely, chancellor, 
arrogant character of, 195 : his disgrace, 196. 

Longespde, William, son of Fair Rosamond, 
history of, 338 : his death, 239. 

Longes^e, William, the second son of the above, 
joms Richard Plantagenct’s crus.ade, 239; 
gets a grant from the Pope for it, 241 ; joins 
the crusade of St. Louis. 2.12 ; his advice to 
Robert d’ Artois, 243; killed at Mansourah, 
344. 

Lords Marchers of Wales, the, 278. 

Lorn, John of, Bruce’s comliat with, 311; his 
pursuit of Bruce, 313; is captured and im- 
prisoned, 353. , 

lyithaire, son of Louis IV., companion of 
Rich.ard the Fearless, 13 ; becomes hosuigc 
for his father. 14 ; succeeds to the throne of 
France, is; nis treachery to Richard the 
Fearless, lA ; Richard’s victory over him, 16. 

Louis I’dveilld of France sheltered by Henry L, 

Louis IV. of France, carries off Richard the 
Fearless, 13; declares war against the Nor- 
mans, X4 ; is taken prisoner, * A ; his death, 

Louis VI., le Jeune, why so named, 171. 

Lijuis VI L, divorced from Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, 170; his support of Becket, 147; turns 
.against him at Montmirail, 150 ; their recon- 
ciliation, 151; his tributes to Becket’s me- 
mory, 157; excites Henry II.*s sons to 
rebellion, 174. 

Louis IX., becomes king of France, 937; 
takes the cross, 240; his embarkation, 941: 
arrival at Damietta, 243 ; at the battle of 
Mansourah, 344 *. bis encampment there, 245 ; 
tff kftn captive by the Saracens, 947 ; his con- 


duct to the Mamelukes. 948 : release luod 
return, the dispute between Henry 111 , 
and his Mrens referred to him, 357; again 
takes the Qrou, 964 ; joined by Prince Edward 
of England, 965: bis expedition against 
Tunis, 366; his disasters at Carthage, 967; 
his sickness there, 968 : last hours and death, 
369: his character, 970: Louis Philippe's 
chapel on the spot of his deadi, 379. 

Louis the Lion, his marriage to Blanche of 
Castile, xq8, 9xx: the crown of Enghmd 
offered to him, 32 X ; interference of the Pope 
.against this, 233: his invasion of England, 
lA : the barons* suspicions of him, 393 ; his 
various contests, 223 — 223 ; concludes a peace 
and returns home, 235. 

Lusignan, Guy de, king of Jerusalem, x8x, 184, 
x86. 

Lusignan, Hugh de. Count de la Marche, en- 
gaged to Isabelle of Angoulemc, 199; takes 
part with Prince Arthur, xA ; imprisoned by 
King John, 201; marries Isabelle after John s 
death, 227. , « . 

I.tisignan, de, legend of the house of, 998: the 
family favoured by Henry III., 928. See Va- 
lence de. 

Lyons, council of, the English deputies at, 
234: deposes Frederick II., 935. 

Maemorogh Derinod, king of Leinster, his out- 
rage and reverse.*!, 162 ; gels assistance from 
Stronglxiw and others, xA 

Madoc, the story of, 279, 

Mad Parliament, the, meeting of, at Oxford, 
255; its acts declared void by Louis IX., 
258. 

Magna Charta. See Charter. 

Magnus, king of Norway, 34; gives his king- 
dom to Harold Hardrada, 35. 

Mahometans, contrast between the Saracenic 
and Turkish, 88. 

Malachy, king of Meath, legends of, 160. 

Malcolm 111 . of Scotland, his kindness to the 
Etheling family, 97; his marriage to Mar- 
garet, /A : his cnaracter and reverence for his 
wife, 98; manner of his death, xoo; troubles 
in Scotland after this, loi. 

Malek el Afdal, Saladin’s brother, his courtesy 
to Richard I., 185, 187, 189. 

Malek el Kamel, sultan, opposes the Egyp- 
tian Cnisiadcrs, 238; his generosity, 33a 

Mamelukes, the, revolt of, in St, Louis’s cru- 
sade, 248. . , „ 

Mansourah, contests at, m the first Egyptian 
crusade, 238 ; battle of, in St Louis’s crusade, 
244 : horrors of encampment there, 2^5. 

Mantes, the insurrection at, 73 ; William the 
Conqueror’s fatal accident at, xA 

March of Wales, the, under the Normans, 277. 

Margaret, daughter of Edward the Etheling, 
96; marries Malcolm III. of Scotland, 97; 
her beneficial influence on Scotland and the 
Scottish Church, 98 ; her death, xoo. 

Margaret, the infant queen of Scotland, death 
of, 290. 

Marguerite of Provence, queen of France, ch^ 
racter of, 227 ; accompanies St. Louis on hit 
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cnittde» a4X ; her uid position at Dumietta, 
347. 

Marguerite of France, her marriage to Edward 
l i 303: her character, 304< 

Marlborough^ the parliament of. a63. 

Marmion of F onteimye, Wnv the Conquerors 
champion at hU coronation, 51. 

Marne, loss of, by England to Philippe Au- 
guste, 70 K. 

Martin, Ablx>t of Jumieges, his advice to Wil- 
liam Longsword, la. 

Matilda of Anjou, manied to William the Elbe- 
ling, Its ; retires to a nunnery, 115. 

Matilda or Boulogne, wife of Stephen of r.lois, 

lai, 135. 

Matilda of blunders, her marri.'ige to Win. the 
Conqueror, aa; founds the Abbuye ;iux 
Dames at Caen, sa; her help towards the 
invasion of EugianU, 40 : works the Buyeux 
tapestry, 47: her coronation, 51; character, 
68; her aflcciioii for Robert Courtheuse. 71. 

7a ; her death, 7a ; her huslxind's teiKler luve 
for, lA. 

Matilda of Huntingdon, married to Daviil I. 
of Scotland, 57, 12^. 

M.'itilda, daughter oi Win. the C«;nquerv*r. be- 
trothed toKdwii), (x): her touciiing dc.uii, lo. 

M.uild«i, daughter of Henry 1 ., marries Henry 
V. of Germany, 84. .See M.tu«le. 

Maude, the g'>od <iuecn, her support of Abp. 
Anselm, 84, 85 ; her chanteter and death, i***;. 

Maude, or Matilda, daughterof Henry I., i,- : ' 
married to Henry V. of Gcinumy, 84. i.i. 
Henry declares her his heir, /A; inaincti, 
secondly, l-) Gcoflicy PUntagenct, uj: her 
pride and haughtiness, iVJ. ; deprived by Ste- 
phen of the Euglisii crown, her cause in- 
crc.'iscs in .>trcngti), ia8; proclaimed queen, ' 
129; her di-sdainful manners, /A ; her r»'\erscs j 
at Winchester, 130; bc.sicgcd by Siephcii .it , 
t)xford, iji ; cscajxrs over the snow, 132; ! 
retires t«» Anjou, 133, X34, • 

Maulac, Pierie de, aids in the murder of Piince • 
Arthur, ; his further LrucUics, a 10. 

Mcliscnde, prin •es.-, of Jerusalem, 115 ; marries ' 
Foulques V. of Anjou, 116. 

Mclusinc of Lusi::nan. legend of, 227. 

.Mercia, earldom of, 2 v 

Mertoun, the synod of, 305. 

Messina, Ricftard tJ*tur dc Lion at, iSj. 

.Methven, battle uf 310. 

-Milesians, th;, myths concerning, 159, 

Mirabeau, siege • f, by Prince Arthur, 2<» 

Mittoii, the Chapter of, the combat s.) called, 

^lolay, Jacques dc, gr.ind master of the Tem- 
phars, 335 ; his trial, 336, 337 ; hi.s cruel 
treatment .ond death, 318. 

Montcil, Adhcmar dc, Bp. of Puy, tttkes the 
Cross at the Council of Clermont, 87. 

Moritfort, Guy, lawless conduct of, 260; mur- 
ders Henry d’Almayne, 270 ; his excominu- 
nication and subsequent fate, 27a. 

Montford, Henry, lawless conduct of, 260 ; his 
death at the biittle of Evesham, 261 ; ballad 
lore version of his fate, 262. 

Montford, Simon, the elder, history of, 250; ; 
hi.s death, 251. , 


Montford, Simon, the younger, mtrrioH a rister 
of Henry 111 ., 3$i : bis popularity, /A : the 
king'* jealousy of him, 353 ; hit dispute with 
the king, 353^355 ; his conduct in taking 
the oath to the Acu of Oxford, 356 ; in the 
Barou<;' war, 358 ; his behaviour in pro>.})cr- 
uy, ^59! violence and lawlesMaes* of hi* Aonx. 
260; his de:itii at the battle of Evesham, 
26 1 : hi* noble character, a68 ; fate of his 
family, 263. 

Montford, Simon (3rd), his conduct at the 
siege of Northampton, 358 ; his lawleiM con< 
duct, aCo: *ack.s Winchester, lA : hi* escape 
from Kcnilw'orth, 361 ; murders Henry D’A 1 > 
maync, 270. 

Montgomery, Roger, messenger of Duke Wil- 
liam of Nurntandy, 21. 

Moiithenncr, Ralph de, his in.arriage to Joan 
of Acre, 304. 

Montinirail, conference between Henry II. and 
Hecket at, 150. 

Morkar, the grandson of I.eofric, 30; the ene- 
my of Harold, j2, 42 ; subiiiUs to William 
the C»>nqueror, svi : joins the Camp of Re- 
fuge, sij «‘nds his life in captivity, 56. 

Mvuogh (.VBrien, king of Ireland. i6r ; sends 
M'tlliani Kiifus oak lor Wc-stniiiistcr Hall, 
//». 

M>')timer, Ri'ger, at the battle of Lcw'es, 259; 
.uds the os<..ii>c uf Pfini e Edwiu'd from Here- 
ford, ifo. 

Mortimer, Roger, venior and junior, join the 
B.ifoii.s against the Oespensers, 34a, 343; 
taken j»iisoin.rs i*\ Edward II., 343; sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment, 344 ; 
de.iih of the elder in the tower, 34s. 

Morimicr, Roger, tlic ytuin;;cr, his esc.'tpe 
from the tower, 3 js ; Gooen l>siiicrs alTcctioii 
for him. 347, .inc 'r th*- nation .it his dis- 
play' .ind 258, hix .ar- 

rest at Nolt.nghaia, jM ; execution at Ty- 
burn, //>. 

Morvilie, lloc’j, rnurdci -r of Hecket, 154; his 

Nells! r VI, *;.c •’. '.{r.t ! ill Fi.nu'»‘ conquercti by 
Roiltj. 7, M, 1 ! , li.rn by the king, u, 10; 
-aCterw .11 Is ; ■ ; ,ii.* ; N- r!ii.in«lv. 10. 

Nc.v Foic-a, b . -lo'j of.by Wdiiain the Con- 
•lucror, (/ : RkIi.i s«,n of kol^ert t.'«<iiri- 
heii'C. k.Iled liicto, 8i ; death of William 
Kufas in, 62 

Ni'.c.i, R. licrt the M.igniticfiit dies at, 19: 

i!.'- c. u-.i hng army .it, «»i 

N'oi.Miii, ronlcicnce at, resjiceting the Crown 
: .'S' 01 land, 2>/ ■. 

N' naan harons. their cliaractcr at the .icces- 
s 'ill Ilf Duke Willi.i/n, ny 

N iiiiiandv. origin of ii.s n.inic, 9; sad state of, 

; i.dir Wdliam Kuius, 78. its troubles under 
Kolieri i.'ourihcosc, 103 ; invasi'in and con- 
quest of, by Henry I., 104; Kist to the Eng- 
lish by John, 2*14 

N'orm.uis, ilie, chara-.t t of, ii; their explniu 
in Apuli;i, 16. jiut m (xisscssion of English 
estates, 50, ^1, 5j; lx.ncficial effect of this 
on the Englts.h r.ice. s* ; their opinion of 
Here ward, 53 ; their i-ajiacity in England 
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65 } support the popes against the emperors, 

Northampton, council of, proceedings agunst 
Becket at, 144 ; besieged by the Barons, ai8. 
Northmen, the, account of, 4; their character 
as pirates, 5 ; as settlers, ib. \ gave the name to 
Normandy, 9; chance in their character, ib.\ 
their inroads on Ireland, 160. See Normans. 
Northumbria, the earldom of, 23, 

(yConnor, Roderick, king of Ireland, 162— 
164 ; his ODTOsition to the invaders, z 06 . 

Odo. Bp. of Bayeux, joins William the Con- 
queror in his invasion of Bhigland, 40 : com- 
mands the reserve at Hastings, 44 ; repre- 
sentation of him in the Bayeux tapestry, 47 ; 
his disgrace and imprisonment, ^ 6 , 72 : re- 
leased by Robert Courtheuse, 78 ; takes the 
Cross, 91 : blesses the unlawful marriage of 
Philippe I., 113. 

Olaf, 8t., his prophecies of his young brothers, 
32 ; his death in battle, 33. 
daf Scotkoiiung, king of Sweden, his charge 
of Edmund Ironside’s children, 95. 

Olaf Trygvesstin in Ireland, 161. 

Oraric of Meath, treachery of, 16^ 

Orlcton, Adam, Bp. of Hereford, his enmity to 
Edward II., 348, 349: his answer to Queen 
Isabel, 350; his qiuirrel witli her, 359. 
Osborn, Count Dc Breteuil, murder of, 20. 
O^muod Clapa, the Dane, gives tlie name to 
Clapham, 26. 

■Osmund de Centeville, his fidelity to Richard 
\ the Fearless, 13. 

Otho, emperor of Germany, makes war against 
j Richard the Fearless, 13. 

/Otho, the Pope’s legate, tumult against, at Ox- 
’ ford, 230. 

Ottoboni, Cardinal, preaclies the Grusadc in 
France .and England, 265. 

Oxford, Maude besieged at, by Stephen, 131 ; 
escapes from, over the snow, 132; meeting 
of the Mad Parliament at, 255 ; its acts de- 
clared void by Louis IX., 258. 

Pallium, the, Anselm's dispute with William 
Rufus about, 80. 

Pandulfo, the Pope’s legate. King John s sub- 
mishion to, 213 ; takes charge of Henry III. 
in his minority, 226. 

Parliament, the, of Westminster, 235 ; the Mad, 
of Oxford, ib. ; those uno.jr Edward I., 284 ; 
increase of its power through the right of 
self-taxation, 304. 

Patriarch, the, of Rome, acknowledged by the 
conquering tribes, 3. 

Paschal II., Pope, Anselm consults, 84. 
Pelagian heresy, the. in Wales, 274. 

Pembroke, Richard, Earl of, assassination of, 
232. 

Pembroke, William, E:irl of, has Henry III. 
crowned, 224 ; appointed his governor during 
his minority, 226. 

Percy, legend of the origin of the name, 100. 
Peter the Hermit, his appearance at the Coun- 
cil of Clermont, 86: leads the first Crusade, 
88 ; defection of, at the siege of Antioch, gi ; 
sings mass at the Holy Sepulchre, 93. 


Pevensey, landing of the Normans at, 41. 

Philippa of Hainault, Edward 11I.\ first 
mating with, 347 ; her marriage to him, 

Pinfippe I. of France, refuses to aid William 
the Conqueror’s invasion of England, 40; 
aid.s Robert Courtheuse against his father, 73 : 
supports the insurrection at Mantes, 73 ; his 
connection with Bertrade, wife of Foulques 
of Anjou, 1x3 

Philippe Auguste, his birth and early character, 
173 ; his accession to the throne of France, 
*75 • agrees to join Richard Cceur de l^n 
in a crusade, 177; his last meeting with 
Henry II., 179; sets out with Richard on the 
Crusade. 281 ; his intended treachery, 183 : 
his jealousy of Richard. 184 ; returns home, 
x86 : his conduct respecting Richard's cap- 
tivity, 192 ; conduct towards Prince Arthur, 
Z98, X99; quarrel with King John, 299: 
summons John to answer for the murder of 
Prince Arthur, 203 ; invades his French fiefs, 
ib. : wins back Normandy, Anjou, &c., from 
the English. 204, 205 ; Engird granted to 
him by the Pope, 21X. 

Philippe III., his father’s last advice to him, 
268 ; gives up the Crusade, 270. 

Philippe IV., character of, 299 ; his deceit to 
Edward 1 ., 300; his treachery to the Count 
of Flanders, 302 : persecution of BonifaceVlI I., 
234; causes the election of Clement V., ib.; 
his proceeding against the Templars, 335 — 
337 ; his death, 338 

Plantagenet, Richard. See Richard. 

Poer, Roger le, chaplain to Henry I.. Bp. of 
Salisbury, 78. 

Poitiers, Alfonse, Count de, at the Cru.sade of 
St l/ouis, 242, 245 ; left as a hostage, 249. 

Pemtigny, Bccket retires to, 248 ; driven from 
thence, 149. 

Pope, the, rescued from the Lombards by 
Charlemagne, 3; signification of the word, 
75 ; early power of, ib. ; becomes head of the 
Western Church, 75 ; atrocities attending* 
the election of, 76; the election of, trans- 
ferred from the cnii^ror to the cardinals, 76 : 
the struggle to regain this, 76, 77. 

Purkiss carries the body of William Rufus to 
W'inchester, 82 ; his descendants still living in 
the New Forest, 83. 


Raliih Flarnbard, Bishop of Durham, the friend 
of Rufus, 8z, 84 ; incites Robert Courtheuse 
against Henry I., 102. 

Randolf de Brock, enemy of Becket, 14Z, Z53 ; 
assists his murderers, Z54, Z56. 

Randolph, Thomas, his reply to Robert Bruce, 
3?S > gives him his allegiance, ib . ; captures 
Edinburgh castle, 326 ; his exploits in bor- 
der warfiire,. 334, 357; appointed regent of 
Scotland, 362. 

Raoul, bp. of Durham, at the battle of the 
Standard, X27 

Raymond le Gros, friend of Strongbow, 262; 
his exploits in Ireland, 164; made Protector 
of the kingdom, 165. 

Raymond of Toulouse joins the first crusade. 
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891 9x ; his conduct at the siege of Jerusalem* 

93* 

Reynold, elected abp. of Canterbury, aoy ; his 
election declared null by the Pope, ao8. 

Rhodes conquered by the Hospitallers, 334. 

Rich* Edmund, abp. of Canterburv, character 
of, 031 ; exposes the treachery of Ues Ruches, 
aas : his retirement and death, 233. 

Richard, abp. of Canterbury, chanicter of, ao6. 
Richard Cmurdc Lion, second sonofifeury II., 
betrothed to Alice of France, 171. 177: his 
love of Languedoc, 17a: rebels u)j;aiust his 
father, i73-"»75; his dispute with hi& brother 
Henry, 17^: origin of his surname, 177: 
agrees to join Philippic Augu>te in a crusade, 
177; disputes respecting his lietruthal to Alice 
of France, i77-~i79. 183; his uttachineiit to 
Berengarta, 177, 183; does hoin.igo to Phi- 
lippe, 178 ; his last interview with his father, 
179; remorse at his father’s death, ito; his 
preparations for the crusade, i8t ; joins with 
PhUippe, ib.\ instances of his violent tia- 
lure, t8a ; his dispute with Tancred of Sicily, 
i8a, 183: his conquest of Cyprus. 184; his 
marriage to Berengoria, ib.: gallantly at 
Acre, th . ; exploits in the march from Acic, 
iS6: quarrel with Leopold of Au>ln.i, 1S7; 
his grief at being unable to ukc Jcru>.ilciii, 
iSS ; his d.tring c. lurage at Joppi, tb . ; a truce 
^ignc<l with S.iladtn, 189; sets out on his re> 
turn home, tb. . liis advc*nture> by the wav, 
190; capture :uid inipriMWirncnt, 191; dis- 
covered by Hloiidcl, iqj: his rcic.iNf and re- 
turn home, 191: Ids di-.)>uic with Conslaacc 
of Brituny, 197; the castle of 

Chatuz, ib. : nianner of his Ue.ith there, x^o. 

Kich.u'd FLiiuagenet, e.irl of c’ornw.dl, uiutcr- 
(.ikes a cruvidc, j ',9, Us results, i.io; elected 
king of the Kouiaii'i, 7^4; t.ikcs the o.nth to 
the acts of C^xford. ay.*; taken prisoner at 
Lewes, 259: his dc-nth, 770, Z77. 

Richard, son of Kooert Court'icvise, kilted in 
the New Forest, 81. 

Kkhard the Fearless, son of \V;;IIa;ii Long- 
sword and Espriole, 12 ; suc’ccds to the dvikc- 
dora, ij; carried off by Loui^ lY,, ib. ', his • 
csuipc, 14; does hoiii.i ;o fr.r ni', duchy, / . . I 
his Wtrothal, 15 ; the war- ,»g.unst li:m, /.’* : ' 

attempts at his assas->inati.'n, ib. ; I .s \i 't- r> ; 
user Lothairc, lO; hi.s character, il\ ', death, • 
piety, etc., 17. j 

Richard thcGtxxl, suc'ccdshis father Ricli.trd • 
the Fearless, 17; his character, 18; his pio- j 
tcctiori of the of Lthelrcd, 25. | 

Ricfiird, s. >n of Kich.ird the Go<xl, r8. 

Richard, Wiiiiam the Conqueror's second vm, , 
early »icath of, 70, ! 

Rooert, bp. of Hereford, the friend of St. Wul- 
stan, 63. ! 

Robert, count of Eu, joins William the C'>n- j 
nueror in his invasion of Enghuid, 4a | 

Robert, count of Paris, ro. 

Robert Courtheuse. Wrn. the Conqueror’s eldest | 
son, 7o; his di.ipute with his brothers at '• 
L’aieie, 70; his rchtdlion against his father, \ 
7t; ni« mother's al'br. tion for him, 71, 72; 
encounters his f.uher in battle, 72; his war i 
with. William Ku(u<s 80, lakes the cross, 90 ; | 


Mjperiority of hU chameter to his brothers’, 
£b.; mortgages his dukedom to Rufus, 91; 
his conduct at the siege of Aotioch, ib . : de< 
dines being king of JerusAlcnt,94; his friend- 
ship with Edgar AtheUng, toa, 104: his 
marriage, loa ; gives up his rights to Henry j., 
X03 ; Henry’s uitrigues agauist him, id , : U 
ukeit prisoner, 104; imprisoned in Caitiff 
castle, tb , ; his last years and death, 105. 

Ruliert, earl of Gloucester, son of Henry L, 135; 
cs|M)uses the cause of the Empress Maude, 
136; is taken prisoner, 130: exchanged for 
Stephen, iji ; his staunch support uf Maude, 
ib . : his learning, 133. 

Robert the Magnificent, his character, 18; re- 
solves on a piTgrimauc to the Holy l.Niiid, ib. ; 
declares his son Winiam dhe Cuntpicror; his 
heir. 19: his pilgrimage and death, ib. 

Rochester, the siege of, by King John, aao. 

Roi kingbam, the convocation at, 80. 

Roderick Maur. the Welsh prince, 375. 

Roger, abp. of York, the enemy of llecket, 143; 
his excommunication, 152, 153; his jeoiousy 
of the abp. of Canterbury, ao6. 

Rogiiwald, earl, f;uhcr of Rolf Ganger, 6. 

Kuif Ganger, origin of his name, s : outlawed 
(or piracy, 6; attacks Kouen. if. ; his rude 
generosity, 7: interview with Hasting, 8; 
tuiiquests ill France, ib.; Nciistria (hfor- 
iiMiidyf ceded to him, 9 ; tradition of his 
htiiiugc to the king of France, /A; embraces 
Christiai.iiy, ib. : his government of Nor- 
ur.uidy, to; his history verv doubtful, ib 

Kollo, the French name for Rolf, bee above. 

Kidl of Baulc Abbey, account i>f,47. 

Roman Kmpirc, the, decay of, 3. 

Rome, England a fief of, 213, aJ*\. 

Ku-..uiu)ml Clifford, hintoryof, i7fv 

K-men attacked by Ko!f Gauger, 6; its sur- 
rombT. 7; matle thccMpital of ilie territory, 9; 
Wiilum Loiig'iworvl buried at, 1 ) ; besieged 
by the euemie»<.f Richard the Fearlcs.s, ts; 
the abp uf, excommunicates Wm. the Con- 
queror. 

K «.\i urgh, capture of, by .Sir James Douglas, 

k :cl JauftVed the Trv)ub.Kiour, the story of, 
177. 

Kiociymo.Jr, d.c (ircal Charter xigned at, aiS, 
21,. 

K\c>, Hubert dc, his service to Duke Wiili.im, 
21. 


Sailers’ qturrcl between France and England, 

.St. I.aiirence, Sir Almcric de, brother in arms 
«d .Sir i'*linde Courcy, t06; his exploits in 
Irel.uul, ib6— i6S. 

St. .Nl.ihc, the sea-fight at, yw 

•St. I’.itrick, the conversitui of Ireland by, 160. 

•St. 1 hospital, named after /Vrcnbishop 

Bcckel, 157. 

Saladin obtains supreme power in Palestine, 
181; his oourte.dcs to Richard 1., 185, 187. 

Salisbury, Ji^V.u of, th*; friend of Becket, 140: 
exiled by Henry II., 143. 

Samson Ic Lie ton, messenger of Queen Ma- 
tilda, 71. 
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Saracen Arabs, the, character of, 88. 

Savoy palace, the, origin of, 397. 

Saxons, the, held in no favour at Rome, 40 : 
cause of their ruin at the Conquest, 51 ; their 
derision of the Normans, id, 

Scandinavia, the nurse of the Teuton race, 4. 
Scotland, d^redations of the pirates in. 6: its 
troubles after the death of Malcolm 111., 100 ; 
decay of the kings of, 988 : the troubles of, 
following the death of Alexander III., 989, 
306 ; claims to the crown of, referred to Edward 
1., 290; Edward I. claims to be Lord para- 
mount, 900 ; harsh government of, under 
Edw.ard L, 306; the troubles of, under the 
Bruce dynasty, 309; the strength of, under 
Roljert Bruce, 252 ; peace concluded with, by 
V^ngland, 358. 

Scottish Church, the, reformed by Queen Mar- 
garet, 98. 

Scott, Michael, the wizard, account of, 286. 
Septs, system of, in Ireland, 150. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, the crusaders at, 93. 

Sewell, abp. of York, his opposition to the en- 
croachments of Rome, 237. 

Ship, the White, story of the wreck of, 1x4. 
Sigurd the Crusader, visitor to Hennr I., X17; 
his career, 118 ; his discussion with his bro- 
ther Eystein, 119; his sad fate, 120. 

Simon, Earl of Northampton, son of Matilda of 
Scotland, 123; his character, 123, 124: his 
contempt for nis brother Waltheof, 124, 133; 
his repentance and death, 134. 

Siward Biorn, Earl of Northumbria, 33; assists 
Edward the Confessor against Godwin, 27 ; 
his dc.vh, 30. 

Sonnac, Guillaume de, in the Egyptian crusade, 
243, 244 ; his death, 245. 

Staraf^ord Bridge, battle of, 35. 

Standard, the, battle of, 127. 

Stapleton, Walter, Bp. of Exeter, 347; his mur- 
der at Paul's Cross, 348, 

Stephen, Count of Blois, married to William the 
Conqueror's daughter Adela, 69; takes the 
Cross, 90 ; his character, id. 

Stephen {II.)of Blois, favourite of Henry 1. 121; 
swears fealty to Maude, id. : his proceedings 
on the death of Henry I., 125; obtains pos- 
session of England and Normandy, 126; his 
good <iuaHtics, 128 ; t,aken prisoner at I.in- 
coln, 129; regains his liberty, 131; besieges 
Maude at Oxford, id.- retains the throne un- 
molested, 132 ; his death, 134. 

Stephm, king of Hungary, his charge of Ed- 
mund Ironside’s children, 95; his character, 
id. 

Stigand, Abp., his ab.scnce from the coronation 
of llarold, 32 ; suspension of, by the Court of 
Rome, 40; his deposition, 61. 

Stiklesmd, battle of, 33. , . 

Stirling, battle of, 295; siege of, 297; Sifge ^ 
the castle by Edward Bruce, 327; Randolph s 
conduct at, 329. ... 

Strongbow, Eitrl of Pembroke, Ins invasion 
of Ireland, 162; Henry II. ra.akes him sene- 
schal, 163, and governor, 164; his death, X65. 
Swend, quarrel of, with Harold Hardrada, 34. 
Sweyne, son of Earl Godwin, his character and 
crimes, 37. 


Sybil, daughter of Helie de U FRche, marries 
Foulques y. of Anjou, 1x4. 

Sybilla, wife of Robert Courtheuse, xo9, 103. 

Taillefer, tlie minstrel knight, at Hastings, 44. 

Tancred de Hauteville. the kingdom of tne 
Two Sicilies founded by his sons, x6. 

Tancred joins the first Crusade, 89: his prowess 
at Antioch, ox ; at Jerusalem, 93 

Tancred of Sicily, disputes between him and 
Richard Coeur oc Lion, 182, X83 ; prince Ar- 
thur betrothed to his daughter, X95. 

Templars, the Knights, jealousy between them 
and the Hospitallers, 333 ; their valour at 
the fall of Acre, 334: their proceedings after- 
wards, id. ; given up by Clement V. to Phi- 
lippe IV., 335 : their arrest and the accu- 
sations against them, 335 — 337; their order 
abolished by the Pope, 337; persecution of, in 
different kingdoms, 338 ; their character and 
fate, 339. 

Temple, the, in London, history of, 337. 

Tcnchebray, battle of, X04. 

Teutons, the, reared in Scandinavia, 4; their 
law regarding land, id. 

Theobald, Count de Blois, favourite of Henry I. 
£21. 

Thibaut, Count de Chartres, his treachery to- 
wards Richard the Fearless, 15 ; his submis- 
sion to him, x6. 

Thorer the Silent, son of Earl Rognwald, 6. 

Thorold, Ablxit of Malmesbury, appointed to 
Peterborough, 33 : his expedition agaiivst 
Hereward, 54; is taken prisoner, id. 

Thurstan, Abp. of York, 126. 

Torfrida, wife of Hereward, 52. 

Torqiiatus, ancestor of the Anjou family, xo7. 

Tostig, son of Earl Godwin, 28 ; becomes Evl 
of Northumbria, 30: Vanished by Harold, id.: 
becomes his bitter enemy, 32; invites Harold 
Hardrada fo invade England, 35 his inter- 
view with his brother Harold, 36: is killed at 
Stamford Bridge, 37. 

Touraine, loss of, by the English to France, 205. 

Tracy, William, the murderer of Bcckct, 154, 
155; his armorial bearings, 157. 

Tricfcls, castle of, Richard Coeur de Lion im- 
mured in, xQT. 

Troubadours the, account of, 172 ; their lament 
for Coeur dc Lion, 198. 

Tunis, Louis I X 's expedition against, 266. 

Tunstan the NVhite, standard-bearer at Hast- 
ings, 44. 45- , . , ^ , 

Turges the Dane, king of Ireland, x6o. 

Turks, the, character of, 88 ; the first crusade 
directed against them, id. 

Turlogh, king of Ireland, i6x. 

Tynte family, origin of their name and armo- 
rial bearings, x86. , „ , . . 

Tyrrell, Walter, alone with Rufus at his death 
in the New Forest, 82, 83. 

Ulf. Earl Godwin’s brother-in-law, legends re- 
specting, 24. 

Ulfnoth, father of E^rl Godwin, 23, 94; re- 
mains in oiptivity till death, 46. 

son of Earl Godwin, hostage to William 

of Normandy, 31. 
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Urban II. » PopCi elected by the cardinals So; 
presidea at the Council ot' Clermont, 80; urges 
the first crusade, 87. 

Vat des Dames, the butle of, at. 

Valence de, the English cos'iiomen of the Lu- 
signan family, aaS. 

Valence, Ayiuar de, his contest with Bruce, 310: 
his pursuit of him, 313; defc.itcd bv Itruce 
at Loud<m hill, 314; (tavcston’s nuk'iuiuc 
for him, jtS; unites with other nobles ajtainNt 
Gaveston, 330; his character, ih. \ his con- 
duct at the death orGavestoa, 33*. 329 ; sent 
^ by Edward 11 . to Scotland against Bruce, 398. 
Valence, William de, half-brotlierto Henry III-, 
opposition between him and the barons, 255. 
Varangian guard, the, 34. 

Vikings, the, account of, 5. 

Wakefield, Peter of, his prediction to King 
John, 310 : John's cruf^lty to him, 213. 

Wales, early history of, 2^3. 

Walkolyn, Bishop o| Win'liester, grant of timl)er 
to him by Willum the Conqueror, 

Wallace William, ln\tory of, jo.t: derlarc' 
against Edward I.. 21^4; wins the Kittle of 
Stirling, 295; assumes the title of Govcin«>r. 
iV». ; defeated at the Kittle of Falkirk, 2</»; 
his betrayal and cxe< uiion, 297. 

W.illingford Castle, Mamie escapes to, 133, 
Walstn^ham, our Kuly uf, origin of the enunh 
of, .»tK. 

Walter Hubert, Abp of Canterbury, ac-Toum 

of .07. 

M'.'dicr I'Espcc at the b.iitle of the St.andard, 
I J7- 

Waiter the Pennilcv> i >ins the fir.st cm.suJc, S > 
Waltham Abbey, H.trold and his broih*'rs 
lamed at. 4^. 

Wahh'*of, e.irl of Huntin.j'!on, son ''f SIward 
Biorn, 30: rejt:‘cts ai'irnission to Wi’I? tm the 
Conqueror, 50; f*erfi li >us r »mlu<. t of r,,-. wif'*, 
57; executed at Winchester, 

son of Matilda of S-r al.in l, ch.^racf*r 

of. 1J3, 124; 'ore > n"s .d*lr-,>t of Melro-e. 1/4: 
his meeting w.th King Stephen, 135; t-h. t.- 1 
Ij'P of St. .\ndr''w’s,‘ j 

V/.irrenne, John d.e, Karl >f Surrey, hK sw..' ! 
hix tide to his estate, j . his exjv#:ditj’m 
agaius* Wallace, 3*>4 : his C'lndm t at ihr 
battle of Sttriiag. .s- 

IsidicI, her api'e.d 'o H- ary HI., 23c. 

W.Lsh, the, I'.'ss of King J<»hn''. treasure, t, 
Wel,h, the, a Kcit.i; tr;';.'*.ar3 . their f:.;i'i* .n 
t .‘rnal qiiarr''!-, lii-dr j><»siti,/ri u’>d,;r the 
Sixoriand N'orro m king-., -r77 - J79. 

W.rssex, the an of, .. 1, li,. 

Wcstf'-n Chur: trie, d .■generation of. .•;f:»..Tthe 
(.'ru- l ies, IX X. 

Western Kinp;,--, th;, brcik i;p '-f, ^ 
W^-stmmster Ablwy. f cti laM >:i of. :.y J-’d-s.’ir I 
li‘c Conf‘-ss-.r, ^ H ;n'y Hi 's K;;o*r.i< ti.a.i 
to. 229 ; its aDp'^araoce temp K iw..irc! I. , e?i. 
W-- t minster Hali. the oak f>r the nv»f sent 
frrim Ireland, ihr. 

V^ ’-itc Ship, tfie, storv r.f the •-'•reck of, xn 
Wilihim the ( 'onq eT »r. /ui of Ko!>ert the M-’.g- 
nlfii* ;nt, .ac1cn'e.v it<.jg';d hi-, fal'oer’s heir, n* 


hi.H acccH«ion, i^. ; early conapiradea again«t 
Ittin, ao; defeats the reoels, 31 ; hi» war with 
Anjou, lA; marriage with Matilda of 
Flanders, 39 ; founds the Abbey of St. Ste- 
phen at Caen, \ hin grave anq burial there, 
ii.: his visit to Edward the Confessor, 37; 
Edwartl leaves the crown of England to him, 
31 Harold liecomcs his prisoner, lA ; obtains 
an oath of assistance from him, tS , ; receives 
tidings of Harold's coronation, 38; summons 
a {lariiameiit at Lillebonne, 30 : prepares for 
the invasion of England. 40: lands at Peven- 
sey. 41 ; his op{)earance at the battle of 
H.istinjjs, 44 ; i)is victory there, ^5 ; his 
coronation, 51; his mode of satisfying his 
folhuvers, 52 : attacks the Camp of Refill, 
5$ : makes peace with Hcreward, lA ; his 
high character. 64 ; his principal friends, lA ; 
his many dis.tp|>ointmcnts, 6$ ; character of 
his wife, 68; of his daughters, 69: of his 
sons, 70: rebclUon of Roliert Conrtheuse 
.against him, 71 ; his grief at Queen Matilda's 
death, 72 ; his f^atal accident at Mantes, 73; 
interview with hi< sons on his deaih hed, lA; 
leaves the crown of England toWilli.im Kiifus, 
74 ; his tlc iih. /A ; histiiry of the submission 
ot I^mdon to him, </>, his dealings with the 
Welsh, .777. 

William kiiius, h;s father’s love for him, 70: 
interview with his father on his death-hed, 
71: he nomin.itcs him sin cesvir to the crown 
ot England. 74 ; his oppressi-m of the Church 
and pc\>i>lc, 77. rapine under him in England 
and Nortn.unly, ; his rem irsc at his Mrri- 
h*4'-', 7 'i'‘ tn.ikcs Anselm .d>p i>f Canterbury, 
80. his war with his bruh-r R'd'ert, /A ; his 
ihspiitcs with .Xii'-clm, 80; exiles him for life, 
,Si ; his friend Ralph Fl.imb.ird, lA . increases 
th»j seventy ofihe f.rcsi laws. ; las dtcarii 
the tdyhl U-lon* his ilrath, 85 ; his death in 
til! New Fi-n’st. i7* ; burial at WmehcMer, 
l A; r *!i> > "f Im i vl**ath Mill rem lining, 83; 
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W;: - «ii R.»K*r: C<mrtheusc, i m. given 

in • h.tr^'- of Hri.e de St. S.ien, 104: hi« 

f .. -jT ,j,,J ,,|y ficalh. I 

v; ■ h-N'M. RolK^ft.abp of Cl!', tcrbur>', opposes 
Fdw I.'s ex.ictc n^ on tl el'lcr^y, 301 : ihcir 
re*' ’mdialioii, x'l- h'dds the .Synod of Mcr* 
toiin, 305; F.dward’s vengcaiire on him, ; 
his cieath and ch:ir.acter, /A ; his demmeia' 
lions of (Javeston, 

Wifi'.hest''r. the cotmed of, 61 ; buri.al of Rufus 
at, 82; Maude l>esieged 130; s.ai,king 

of, by Sim m de Moiufort, a6ci 
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WoWc*' heads, tho tribute of, from Wales, 
276. 

Woodstock, Fair Rosamond at, 170. 

Worcester cathedral, rebuilt by Wulstan, 63. 

Wulstan, the last Saxon bishop, account of, 58: 
chosen Bp. of Worcester, 59 ; his conduct at 
the council of Winchester, 61: legend of his 
staif at the Confessor’s tomb, id . ; retains his 
bishopric, 62 ; rebuilds his cathedral, 63 ; his 


death, id.: William the Conqueror’s friendship 
for him, 65. 

Wych, Richard, Bp. of Chichester, history of, 
234 : his.good works and death, 236. 

York and Canterbury, jealousy between, ao6. 

Zoe, empress of Constantinople, her love foi 
Harold Mardrada, 34. 
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